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PREFACE 


The fragment of a fossilized mammoth tooth from the palaeontological collection of the Museum 
fiir Naturkunde Berlin, the figure of Cupid Carving His Bow from the Skulpturensammlung in 
the Bode Museum, and a clock lost during the Second World War from the Kunstgewerbemuseum 
appear to have little in common. They are exhibits from various museums, items from different 
scientific cultures, and come from different epochs. All of them, however, belonged to the holdings 
of the Berlin Kunstkammer, which is still present in the modern-day Berlin collections in the form 
of inventory entries and objects. The history of this institution is a challenging and largely unre- 
searched area of collection history. Researchers from the Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin (HU), 
the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin (MfN), and the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin (SMB) have come 
together to explore this desideratum. The present book reports the results of this research alliance 


and in so doing opens a fundamentally new perspective on the subject of the Kunstkammer. 


One of the many challenges of this project has been the tension between contemporary scientific col- 
lection models and the model of the Kunstkammer that exists in latent form in its objects. Already at 
the very beginning of the project, it became clear that the Kunstkammer should not be reconstructed 


as a static collection or established in the sense of an original narrative of the Berlin collections. 


The history of the Berlin Kunstkammer is reflected in its continuing development, change, and 
diversity. Part of the special status of the Berlin Kunstkammer is that due to its incessant meta- 
morphoses, it cannot be reduced to a fixed concept. As the research project was able to determine 
in the three years of its work, the former electoral and then royal Kunstkammer was permanently 
re-invented. It was not a static container, but rather a membrane through which there passed con- 
tinual and tremendous increases, but also extensive losses, the most profound of which was the 
transfer of large holdings to Paris under Napoleon’s reign. What remained, however, was the ap- 
proach formulated by Leibniz in the context of the foundation of the Berlin Academy of Sciences: 
that no academy has a raison d’étre if it does not have access to the corresponding laboratories 
and universal collections. In regard to this principle, there were also periods of attenuation and 
expansion, but the fundamental approach remained and came to be associated with the concept 


of the academy museum around 1800. 


In an entry from 1818 in the guest book of what is now the Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin, a 
visitor expressed great satisfaction with the “newly built museum”. From a present-day perspective, 
the contents of this entry are as surprising as the visitor himself: King Friedrich Wilhelm HI. The 
king here refers to the fact that at the behest of Wilhelm von Humboldt, a large part of the Kunst- 
kammer in the Berlin Palace had been transferred as material for research and instruction to the 
new university, which had opened in 1810. Because of this, the rooms facing the boulevard Unter 
den Linden were so full of objects from the Zoological Museum, the Anatomical-Zootomic Mu- 
seum, the Mineralogical Museum (from 1814 on), and with parts of the painting gallery (until 
the establishment of the Altes Museum in 1830), that most of the instruction had to be held out- 


side of the university building. In the face of steadily increasing holdings, the decision was finally 
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made to unite the natural history collections іп a building to be constructed оп Invalidenstraße 
as the Museum fiir Naturkunde (which opened in 1889). Thus in 1810, the naturalia from the 
Berlin Kunstkammer, together with other public and private scientific collections, constituted the 


basis for the establishment of this research museum. 


The special role of the Berlin Kunstkammer is evident in the fact that despite these transfers, it 
continued to grow in considerable ways until it comprised the basic holdings of the Neues Museum 
on Museum Island. The latter thus constitutes an early example of a modern museum complex 
that not only directed the arrow of knowledge vertically back to origins and early history, but also 
embraced global cultural perspectives. The non-European art holdings formed the nucleus of the 
later Museum für Völkerkunde, from which arose the Ethnologisches Museum (Ethnological 
Museum) and the Museum Europäischer Kulturen (Museum of European Cultures). Other Kunst- 
kammer objects became part of the Kunstgewerbemuseum (Museum of Decorative Arts) and the 


Kupferstichkabinett (Museum of Prints and Drawings), to name but a few examples. 


Without taking into account this special role of the Kunstkammer, we cannot begin to understand 
the emergence of the Berlin museum landscape, which along with major industrial forces such as 
Borsig and Siemens fostered the urban development of the city. The Berlin research project has 
sought to describe the development of the Berlin Kunstkammer as a process that must be com- 
prehended in its object-related, spatial, and interest-guided plurality. This meant that the results 
of the project would not be portrayed as a finished history of the institution. Instead, the diversity 
of the collection would be illuminated on the basis of object biographies. On another level, his- 
torical intersections have been identified, thereby making visible the continuities, ruptures, and 
interactions with comparable initiatives both within and beyond Berlin. Finally, the project has 
also outlined aspects of collection dynamics, such as processes of focusing and re-focusing, acqui- 


sition and deaccession, as well as notions of intactness and damage. 


Although the Kunstkammer experienced its heyday from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
since the 1990s it has become a reference model for museum practices. In fact, this issue has also 
experienced a new upswing in current research interests. The highly regarded reconstructions that 
have taken place, for instance, in Braunschweig, Dresden, Prague, Stuttgart, and Vienna demon- 


strate the relevance of these efforts in an impressive and illuminating manner. 


In particular, the global orientation of the Kunstkammer and its transcultural object histories pro- 
vide connecting points to current research questions about early global entanglements and collec- 
tion practices in colonial settings. The origin histories worked out in the research project for a 
series of objects that were acquired through physicians, mining engineers, and aristocrats in the 
territories of the European colonial powers reveal the manifold motivations and diverse ways of 


collecting artefacts and naturalia. 


In this way, the holdings open up multi-focal and complex global perspectives that are well suited 


for developing future research topics and continuing the investigation of the Berlin Kunstkammer. 


The research project has also broken ground in the areas of participation and digitization, which 


are pioneering for science and research museums. Complementary to the results depicted in this 


book, the digital research environment berlinerkunstkammer.de presents a virtual collection space 
that makes accessible the historical sources of the Berlin Kunstkammer and draws connections to 
the collection objects, people, and locations from multiple perspectives. The transcription of several 
historical documents has been accomplished with the help of a citizen science project of the Mu- 
seum fiir Naturkunde Berlin. As a contemporary digital reconstruction of the Berlin Kunstkam- 
mer, this virtual knowledge network, together with the book publication, is addressed to anyone 


interested in a deeper understanding of the Berlin Kunstkammer. 


We would like to thank all of the parties who made this research project possible and were involved 
in its implementation, first and foremost the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) for its 
generous financial support. Special thanks are due to the research team: Marcus Becker, Eva 
Dolezel, Meike Knittel, Diana Stért, and Sarah Wagner, who despite the obstacles of the pandemic 
carried out the project with enormous dedication and were able to produce significant results. We 


would also like to thank Kay Usenbinz for his coordination of the project as well as student assis- 
tants Janna Miiller, Rosa Miriam Reinhardt, Marna Schneider, and Annika Thielen. 


The research project received tremendous support from our colleagues in the museums, the collec- 
tions, and the administration, all of whom generously offered their expertise. Special thanks go to 
Sigrid Wollmeiner, the head of the department of publications at the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 
The project was enriched by communications with the Humanities of Nature section of the Museum 
fiir Naturkunde Berlin, with colleagues at the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, the Staatsbibliothek zu 
Berlin, the University of Leiden, the Francke Foundations in Halle, the Mathematisch-Physikalischer 
Salon of the Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden, and the Stiftung Preußische Schlösser und 
Garten Berlin-Brandenburg as well as the working group Materielle Kultur und Konsum in der Vor- 
moderne (Material Culture and Consumption in the Pre-Modern Era). Some initial research results 
were presented in the series Weitwinkel — Global Perspectives on Collections of the Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin in 2021: the exhibition intervention Objects on the Move: From the Kunstkammer into the 


Museum can also be viewed as an online exhibition in the Deutsche Digitale Bibliothek. 


The implementation of the Virtual Research Environment required diverse components that were 
successfully assembled in the team together with many citizen scientists and contributors. We are 
sincerely grateful to all of the participants. We would also like to thank the archives and museums 
that have made source material available. Not least of all, we are grateful to our publisher, Imhof 
Verlag, for their expert cooperation as well as to Allison Brown, Tom Lampert, and Adam Blauhut 


for their competent and accurate translations and Melissa M. Thorson for her excellent editing. 


We hope this book provides you with stimulating reading and inspires new and fruitful investi- 


gations of the early history of the Berlin museums and collections! 


Prof. Dr. Horst Bredekamp, Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin 
Prof. Dr. Michael Eissenhauer, Generaldirektor, and 

Dr. Angela Fischel, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 

Prof. Johannes Vogel, Ph.D., Generaldirektor, and 

Anita Hermannstädter, Museum für Naturkunde Berlin, 


Leibniz-Institut für Evolutions- und Biodiversitätsforschung 


Translated by Tom Lampert 


Editors 


The chapters in this book are 
linked with cross-references. 


The different kinds of texts are 
indicated by the following 
symbols: 


| ш Object Biography 

© Time Frame 

Ф Perspectives on 
the Collection 


1 | Georg Pfründt (circle), Ornate vessel 
made from zebu horn, late 
seventeenth century, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Kunstgewerbemuseum 
(Museum of Decorative Arts), in the 
exhibition Illustrious Guests: Treasures 
from the Kunstkammer Würth, Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum, Berlin 2021. 


OBJECTS, PEOPLE, INVENTORIES: 
AN APPROACH TO THE BERLIN KUNSTKAMMER 


The holdings of the Museum of Decorative Arts of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin include an 


ornate vessel about 43 cm in height (fig. 1).! As a prototypical Kunstkammer piece | Nautilus], 
this object intimates the complex history of such collections — the acquisition of raw materials, 
the decorative-artistic fabrication process, and the changes of ownership, as well as its presentation 
as an exhibit and the research conducted on it. All of these aspects raise questions about the in- 
teractions of people from different social and geographical backgrounds. To this day, in every en- 
counter with this object, the “К” in the inventory number К 3429 communicates its provenance 
from the Kunstkammer in the Berlin Palace. A hasty classification by an expert in the nineteenth 
century set its date of origin in “the eighteenth century”;” more in-depth analysis by art historians 
comparing it to similar pieces in other collections later came to the conclusion that it was from 


the circle of Georg Pfründt in southern Germany in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 


Although the vessel was carved from the horn of a zebu (Bos indicus), eighteenth-century visitors 


to the Kunstkammer identified the raw material as “rhinoceros horn” and recorded what they 
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had been told during a guided tour of the collection 
[€ Around 1740]: “The rhinoceros is the enemy of 
the elephant. It has its horn on its nose, and when 
the elephant comes too close, it cuts the elephant's 
stomach open" (fig. 2)? Above a base of entwined sea 
serpents, a man in a feather apron and a woman 
draped in cloth, both with European features and em- 
bracing as a couple, form the shaft of the vessel. On 
its horn-shaped corpus are other battling “beasts” in 
relief. A seated figure with a parasol crowns the com- 
position. What was the artist referring to with the de- 
pictions on this cup? How did the raw material get 
to his workshop, and how did the vessel then make 
its way from there to the royal collection? What im- 
ages of distant worlds did visitors — both male and fe- 
male [M Priapus] — have when looking at this object? 
And what happened when the eye surveyed a multi- 
plicity of similar objects [Ф Canon and Transforma- 


tion]? 


The Berlin Kunstkammer as such never existed: in 
the course of its remarkably long history, this institu- 
tion — initially electoral and later royal — experienced 
constantly changing ambiguities of collection history. 
In their approach to the collection, to the objects and 
spaces, the classificatory systems and visiting prac- 
tices, and the media used for dissemination and pre- 
sentation, the protagonists constantly reinvented the 
Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer. After prelimi- 
nary steps in the sixteenth century, the collection be- 
came identifiable as a Kunstkammer for the first time 
around 1600 as the legacy of a princess [© Around 
1600]. These holdings, which were comparable in 
their profile to other early modern cabinets of curiosities, were lost in the turmoil of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Re-established in the apothecary wing of the Berlin Palace under Electors Friedrich 
Wilhelm and Friedrich ІП [® 1685/1688], after 1700 the Kunstkammer and the Antiquities Col- 
lection were moved to new rooms on the third upper floor of the now first Prussian kings resi- 
dence, which had been rebuilt by Andreas Schlüter (fig. 3) [9 1696 vs. 1708]. A chequered history 
in the eighteenth century [€ Around 1740] was followed by attempts to redefine the collection 
around 1800 [€ Around 1800]. Wars and institutional revisions led to the extensive displacements 
of holdings. There was an innovative re-orientation of the institution as a section of the (Altes) 
Museum, which opened in 1830, followed by the move to the Neues Museum beginning in 1855, 
and finally the institutional dissolution in the 1870s [© Around 1855]. The Kunstkammer was 
transformed in the new specialized museums, whose collection profiles it had crucially shaped. 


From these new museums, the present-day Berlin museum landscape emerged, and the history of 


2 | Georg Pfründt (circle), Ornate 
vessel made from zebu horn, late 
seventeenth century, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, detail. 
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з | Floor plan of the Kunstkammer this current landscape, in turn, charts a struggle for the reconstruction and interpretation of the 
(Room 989-991/992, later also 1001 


and 1005) as well as the Antiquities 
and Medals Cabinet (Room 985-987) 
on the third upper floor of ће north” — "The present book arose from the research project A Window on Nature and Art, which was funded 
east corner of the Berlin Palace. The 
room numbers used inthe palace by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) as a collaborative project of the Humboldt- 


during the Wilhelmine era and until  Tjniyersität zu Berlin (HU), the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin (MfN), and the Staatliche 
its destruction have been maintained 


in the present book for easier Museen Berlin — Preußischer Kulturbesitz (SMB) and which brought together scholars of 
orientation. 


former Kunstkammer [® 1930]. 


history, art history, and the digital humanities (fig. 4). The project sought to combine a chrono- 
logy of collection history with an analysis of objects from the Kunstkammer - existing and 
known collection pieces from the museums founded in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
as well as pieces that had been forgotten or that no longer exist. Material culture and written 
documents provide insight into the biographies of artefacts and naturalia, which at least for a 
time were sought after for the collection of Brandenburg-Prussian rulers and were kept as Kunst- 
kammer objects before being incorporated, for example, into the collections of the Museum 
of Decorative Arts or Natural History, sold, or even simply discarded. Drawing on the now- 
canonical approaches of Igor Kopytoff und Arjun Appadurai for object-centred research, the 
project has focused on transitional moments, on the changes in meaning in the lives of the ob- 
jects that often accompanied changes of location.‘ In these objects, the changing meaning of 


the collection becomes visible. 
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Adopting the critical reflections of an ob- 
ject-biographical approach with respect to 
the concept of agency as well as of fixed 
starting and end points,’ the Berlin project 
understands the individual objects as 
prisms® through which the different themes 
are refracted like rays of light. The chrono- 
logical development of the Kunstkammer 
becomes clear in each of the object biogra- 
phies presented here, although the emphasis 
is on the processes of reinterpretation into 
which the objects were repeatedly incorpo- 
rated. The media history of the Kunstkam- 
mer is a crucial foundation for this dynamic, 
which occurs in the context of the collec- 
tion: the question of registering and record- 
ing practices, of narrativizations and 
visualizations constitutes the basis for inves- 
tigating the different interpretations and as- 
sessments of the objects in the collection. 
This shifts attention to the various hand- 
written inventories and correspondence that 
have arisen since the seventeenth century as 
well as the printed travelogues and city 
guides, collection and museum guidebooks, 
hand drawings of objects, and etchings and 
photographs. 


In past decades, the Berlin Kunstkammer 
has repeatedly been the subject of intensive 
research. One of these projects has under- 
taken an approximate reconstruction of its holdings,’ while another has illuminated the transfor- 
mation of the collection during different phases of its history.? In the present book, the approach 
to the history of the Berlin Kunstkammer has been consistently guided by the objects themselves, 
thereby shifting the focus to themes that have hitherto been largely ignored in the research on 
collection history. This applies first and foremost to the changes in status that many objects have 
undergone in the course of their path through various modes of selection, systematization, and 
exhibition. Even prior to the transformation of artefacts and naturalia into collection objects of 
the Berlin Kunstkammer, their value was altered in the course of fabrication and trade practices. 
In addition to their status as Kunstkammer pieces, numerous objects were embedded in economic 
and social contexts beyond the court collection, and their paths into the Kunstkammer were closely 
tied to the trade routes of similar materials [8 Crystalline Gold / MBezoars]. In the nineteenth 
century, for instance, very different kinds of objects were semanticized as memorabilia of the Prus- 
sian ruling house or classified as “patriotic” [WJustus Bertram / M Night Clock / Вах / MShat- 


tered Die], while others were transformed from a research object into a didactic demonstration 


4 | Working with objects, archival 
materials, and parerga in the Berlin 
project A Window on Nature and Art. 
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14 


piece [Adams Mammoth] or from a highly esteemed piece of decorative art into a toy kept in a 
storeroom | СгаЬ Automaton]. The change іп ап object's status could lead to the alteration of 
that object, which in turn resulted in its reinterpretation [Ж Night Clock] or even deaccession 
from the collection [MShattered Die / MMonkey Hand / MAntlers]. It could also, however, 
result in an object genre becoming representative of the Kunstkammer as an entire collection type 


[Ж Nautilus]. 


The different object biographies also reveal the entanglements of the Kunstkammer with various 
institutions and other collections such as the library [MAnteater], the apothecary [M Bezoars], the 
armoury [M]ustus Bertram], the Academy of Sciences [Golden Plover / MMonkey Напа], the 
Antiquities Cabinet [®Priapus], and the pleasure garden ( Cupid]. They also make visible the 
(primarily male) protagonists — owners, wardens, and researchers — who, according to the surviving 
sources, affected the semanticization of objects, their selection and their classification [Crystalline 
Gold / MWax /  Сгаһ Automaton]. Female protagonists, however, do appear at times, for exam- 
ple in the gender politics of the collection visit [P Priapus]. Moreover, the Kunstkammer is also 
recognizable as a site of diverging body politics, whether in terms of the memorialization of the 


body | Justus Bertram / M Wax] or the association fields of role models [Pearls]. 


The meaning of Kunstkammer naturalia as royal memorabilia [MAntlers / MPearls], as objects of 
popular religious practices [Ml Monkey Hand], as representatives of near or distant worlds promis- 
ing wealth [Crystalline Gold], or as historical evidence of past collection practices all competed 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with their function as zoological or palaeontological 
specimens. Provenance from the Kunstkammer receded in favour of information about locality 
and biological classification. The separation of these objects from their parerga — for instance, 
their labels — as well as material decay, intensified through the effects of war, has meant that only 
a fragment of Kunstkammer naturalia can be traced in object biographies from the Kunstkammer 
in the palace into the twenty-first century. In cultural studies, in contrast, the objects and 
their interpretations became part of the complex differentiation and specialization of museum 
knowledge, in which the classification of "typical" Kunstkammer objects frequently represented a 
longer process [Night Clock / | Crab Automaton]. Once again it becomes clear that the history 


of the Kunstkammer did not end with the dissolution of individual collections. 


Complementary to the object biographies, the time frames in the book make horizontal intersec- 
tions through the history of the Berlin Kunstkammer. These are snapshots that, on the basis of 
specific documents drawn from administrative, collection, and exhibition practices, mark impor- 
tant moments in the development of the institution from the seventeenth to the twenty-first cen- 
tury. The selected sources render audible especially those voices that have otherwise been perceived 
only on the margins of the history of the royal collections narrated primarily on the basis of major 
figures. Inventories, etchings, and floor plans show that the orientation and the scope of the Kunst- 
kammer were dependent not only on the respective rulers, but also on the wardens of the collection 
and the historiographers of Berlin as well as the visitors and their individual perceptions. The time 
frames investigate these different practices and ways of documentation, the changing forms of 
presentation, and the ideas and interests of the protagonists as well as the historical attempts to 


classify the Kunstkammer within various museum-related semantic fields. 


Finally, the perspectives on the collection — the third level of reflection in the book — connect as- 
pects of object-centring and institutional history by addressing specific museological issues. These 
perspectives identify the inherent laws of the collections, which are influenced by the universal 
dynamics of collection practices, but are always individually moulded. These praxiologically-ori- 
ented perspectives focus on fields of action in museums that have influenced and continue to in- 
fluence not only the Berlin collection, but all collections from the early modern era into the 


twenty-first century. 


With the establishment of the Berlin museums in the nineteenth century, the written documents 
pertaining to the Kunstkammer were divided up among the various institutions, making the in- 
vestigation of the history and objects of the Kunstkammer a complex and laborious process. This 
has been exacerbated by the loss of important archival materials through war damage. As a result, 
only a single complete inventory of the Berlin Kunstkammer, dating from the seventeenth century, 


has survived. 


This inventory does not include the cup carved from zebu horn because, according to the cata- 
loguing of the nineteenth century, the object came to the Kunstkammer only in 1702.’ This cup, 
which had hitherto been regarded primarily as a typical Kunstkammer object of the seventeenth 
century [® Changing Focuses, fig. 4], also functions like a prism for the ascriptions of value and 
the reinterpretations that the objects of the Berlin Kunstkammer have undergone throughout its 
history, casting light on a series of questions that must remain unanswered for the time being due 
to the state of existing sources. However, combined with the Virtual Research Environment [VRE], 
which makes a multiplicity of existing sources available as open access, the in-depth investigations 
of the history of the Berlin Kunstkammer presented in this book open up possibilities for further 


interdisciplinary research on the objects of such historical collections. 


‘Translated by Tom Lampert 


Notes 

1 Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Museum of Decorative Arts, Ident.-Nr. K 3429; see SMB-digital, http://www.smb- 
digital.de/eMuseumPlus?service=Externallnterface&module=collection&objectId=903509&viewType=detailView (ас- 
cessed 8 March 2022); Hildebrand/Theuerkauff 1981, pp. 113-14. 

See Kunstkammerinventar 1875, vol. 5, fol. 570v. 

Anonymus B, fol. 3v. 

See Siebenhüner 2018, p. 16; Kopytoff 1986; Appadurai 1986. 

See Siebenhüner 2017, p. 39. 

See Cremer 2017, pp. 17-18. 

See Hildebrand/Theuerkauff 1981. 

See especially Röber 2001; Segelken 2010b; Bredekamp 2011; Dolezel 2019. 

See Kunstkammerinventar 1875, vol. 5, fol. 571r. 
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Sarah Wagner 


FROM PALACE TO INTERNET: 
THE VIRTUAL RESEARCH ENVIRONMENT 
OF THE BERLIN KUNSTKAMMER 


berlinerkunstkammer.de 


The virtual research environment transforms the Berlin Kunstkammer into a digital knowledge 
graph that connects objects, actors, places, and sources.' It brings together the Kunstkammer’s 
former holdings, not in a physical collection space, but in a virtual environment’ where they can 
be viewed, explored, and studied online. It was developed as part of the research project that gave 


rise to the present book. 


As a digital representation of the collection, the research environment is the next chapter in the 
media history of the 400-year-old collection. In 1930, Otto Reichl attempted to reconstruct the 
Kunstkammer on the basis of the existing collection rooms [91930]. The Kunstkammer that 
was recreated at the 1981 Prussia exhibition drew on Friedrich Nicolai’s description of the collec- 
tion [MNautilus]. By contrast, the virtual Berlin Kunstkammer developed between 2020 and 
2022 uses a large number of sources, which in combination provide a multi-perspective view of 
the collection and its development. Numerous Kunstkammer objects have survived in the collec- 
tions of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin or have been incorporated into the holdings of the Mu- 
seum für Naturkunde Berlin; others are held by the Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin. However, 
many of the objects live on only in historical sources, which is why the research environment fo- 
cuses on their text-based reconstruction. Its goal is to enable users to investigate the objects digitally 
and by time period. In addition to providing an overview’ of the most important sources related 
to the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer and its predecessor and successor institutions, the re- 
search environment presents selected sources with transcriptions (working drafts),* digital copies, 


and in-depth object information. 


The Berlin Kunstkammer as a Knowledge Graph 


The uniqueness of the virtual Berlin Kunstkammer lies in the way it describes, integrates, and 
maps knowledge. The environment is based on Semantic Web technologies,’ which add a semantic 
dimension to the functionalities of the World Wide Web. The goal is not only to structure and 
connect knowledge, but also to improve its usability and shareability. The basic framework of the 
virtual Berlin Kunstkammer is the research and documentation environment WissKI (Wis- 
senschaftliche Kommunikationsinfrastruktur, or Scientific Communication Infrastructure),° which 
is oriented towards the web-based cataloguing, research, and publication of cultural heritage. The 
topology of the virtual Berlin Kunstkammer is defined by an underlying data model that translates 
the subject of study and the research questions into a knowledge graph. In our project, the paths 
and changing meanings of the objects — as well as the associated effects on the constellation and 
dynamics of the holdings — have been central to the study of the historical collection. At the same 
time, we give consideration to the historicity of sources, the associated ambiguities, and the in- 


completeness of information. 
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As a concept, the knowledge graph seeks to map subject area information that is formally described 1 | Whiteboard with initial ideas for 
the data model for the research en- 


using “ontologies” — a term that in information science refers to a set of concepts and the relations | , 
vironment (discarded). 


between them.” The CIDOC Conceptual Reference Model has established itself as an ontology 
and an ISO standard in the field of cultural heritage.* This ontology, which the project uses, con- 


D с 


sists of roughly ninety classes (e.g. “physical object”, “actor”, “place”, “time span”) and 150 prop- 


D « » 


erties (e.g. “has tile ____”, “took place at__”, “was created by_____”), whose respective 
meanings are precisely defined. The ontology is constantly being further developed by humanities 
scholars and information scientists and serves as a lingua franca for transdisciplinary research. 
Through the formation of class-property-class chains, sentences are constructed that can be pro- 
cessed by humans and machines alike. If all the sentences about an observed subject area are set 
into relation within the context of specific questions, there emerges a graph-based data model or 
knowledge graph that is tailored to the application area. Furthermore, as an event-centric ontology, 
the CIDOC CRM makes it possible to use a variety of events (e.g. birth, production, attribution) 


to represent states and their transformation. In turn, these events can be linked to actors, times, 
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Das Fenster zur Natur und Kunst 


Forschungsumgebung zur 
Brandenburgisch-Preußischen Kunstkammer 


AD Ж Obiekte Suchen 


IQ 


Ansicht. Bearbeiten Löschen Graph 


Triples 


Anzeigeverwalten Revisionen 


Silbermann 1741, fol. 109r 


Angaben zum physischen —. 
Exemplar 


Silbermann 1741, fol. 109r 
Transkription 


10 einem Kasten printz von Oranien welcher im seimerttimdiest * 2ten Jahr seines 


alters gestorben, Er war der erste printz vom vorigen Konig, Es ist dieses Bildnis 
nackent von wachs ungemein sauber possiert, und sitzt auf einem sammeten 


Küßen. 


Von dem berühmten Bildhauer Francois Genoa einem flamenter, ist von weißem 
Marmor eine kleine Statua Ein Kind vorstellent wie es an einem Bogen schneidet |: 


das Bogen schneiderlein genant :| zu sehen, der jezige Hoffe Mahler Mr Le pain hat 


dem König nebst moctreiner-endernt} 500 pistahlen davor offerieret wären 2500 


Е und hat noch dazu ein anders ап diese platz wollen machen laBen. 


In einer aparten Küste lag ein Fuchsbalg_mit zweyen schwänzen, wie er wurde mir 
zu visitiren gegeben um zu sehen ob keiner angenähet ist. 


Lizenz 
Public Domain Mark 1.0 
http://digital slub-dresden de/id525668852/230 


Von einem gotd ApothekersJungen aus Berlin zeigte Er mir feines gold welches Er 
aus etlichen sächsischen groschen elaboriret, ingleichem einen Huffnagel week an 


welchem die eine Helfte pur gold ist, Es soll dieser Junge von einem alten Man den 


Er weder zuvor noch hernach nicht 


Bearbeitung der Transkription 
Thielen, Annika 


ist Teilinhalt von: Silbermann 1741 


Silbermann 1741, fol. 107r 


Silbermann 1741, fol. 107v 


Bezeichnungszuwelsung 
In einem Kasten printz von Oranien welcher [...] Жеп Jahr 
seines alters gestorben, Er war der erste printz vorn vorigen 
Konig. Es ist dieses Bildnis nackent von wachs ungemein 


LebensgroBe Wachsbossierung Kronprinz 
Friedrich Ludwigs, zweijahrig 


Silbermann 1741, fol. 108r 


Silbermann 1741, fol. 108v 


Prásentatlonszuwelsung 
Art der Präsentation 

іп einem Kasten 

auf Samtkissen 


sauber possiert, und sitzt auf einem sammeten Küßen. Stelle im Text 
Materialzuweisung In einem Kasten [..) und sitzt auf einem sammeten Küßen. 
zugewiesenes Material Personenzuweisung 
Wachs zugewiesene Person 
Art der Zuwelsung der Person 
dargestellte Person 
Bogenschnitzender Amor Bezeichnungszuweisung Vermittlungszuwelsung 
das Bogen schneiderlein Art der Vermittlung 
Materialzuweisung Anekdote 
zugewiesenes Material Stelle im Text (Wortlaut) 
Marmor [-] der jezige Hoffe Mahler Mr Le pain hat dem König nebst 


Stelle Im Text (Wortlaut) 
[.Jist von weißem Marmor [... 
GroBenzuweisung (MaBe, Gewicht, Wert) 


noch einer andern [...] 500 pistahlen davor offerieret wären 
2500 [...] und hat noch dazu ein anders an diese platz 
wollen machen laßen, 


2 | View of a source entry in the research environ- 


500 Pistolen Personenzuweisung 
2500 Pistolen zugewiesene Person 
Duquesnoy, Francois [1597-1643 
Art der Zuweisung der Person 
Künstler 
Fuchsbalg mit zwei Schwänzen Bezeichnungszuweisung Präsentationszuwelsung 
ein Fuchsbalg mit zweyen schwänzen Art der Präsentation 
Materialzuweisung jn einer Kiste 
Erwáhnte Objekte 
Hufnagel, teilweise aus Gold Fuchsbalg mit zwei Schwánzen 
Bogenschnitzender Amor 
LebensgroBe Wachsbossierung 
Kronprinz Friedrich Ludwigs, 
zweijährig 
WissKI URI 


ttp://kunstkammer.helmholtzzentrum.de/id/Se441ca021e8e 
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ment with a digital copy, transcription, and the 


objects mentioned. 


3 | View of an object entry in the 

research environment with chro- 

nologically arranged source infor- 
mation. 


Bildrechte 


Objektart 
Statue 
Skulptur 


aktuelle Inv.Nr. 
540 


Objekt-Id 
Bogenschnitzender Amor 


Objekttypklassifikation 
Artificialia 
Materialklassifikation 
Minerale und Gesteine 


Herkunftsort 
Rom 


Anders, Jörg P., Skulpturensammlung und Museum 
für Byzantinische Kunst der Staatlichen Museen zu 
Berlin - PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, CC BY-NC-SA 


1741 


Silbermann 1741, fol. 109r 
Bezeichnung/Beschreibung 

das Bogen schneiderlein 
zugewiesene Größe 

500 Pistolen, 2500 Pistolen 
zugewiesenes Material 

Marmor 


Bogenschnitzender Amor, [540] 


erwähnt in Quelle 
zugewiesenes Motiv 
zugewiesener Raum 


verwaltende Institution 


Objektattributierung 


Personenbezug 

Duquesnoy, Francois, Künstler 

Vermittlung 

Anekdote, Г.. der jezige Hoffe Mahler Mr Le 
pain hat dem Kénig nebst noch einer anderr 
[...] 500 pistahlen davor offerieret wären 
2500 [...]. und hat noch dazu ein anders an 
diese platz wollen machen laßen. 


1742 Anonymus B, fol. 1v Personenbezug — 
Bezeichnung/Beschreibung Duquesnoy, Francois, Künstler 
Ein künstl. aus Marmel gehauener Cupido. Genua, Franciscus, Künstler 
zugewiesene Größe zugewiesener Standort 
Wert: 1000 Pistolen Ersthe Cammer (Sammelband 1742-1752) 
zugewiesenes Material Standort (übergeordnet) 
Marmor Schloss, 3. OG 
ittlung 
Erläuterung zum Objekt, Die größte Kunst 
bestehet um den Mund herum. 
Anekdote, Dem hochseel. König sind 1000 
Pistolen davor gebothen worden, hat es abe: 
nicht weg geben wollen. 
1769 Nicolai 1786, 5.794 Personenbezug 0 - 
Bezeichnung/Beschreibung Duquesnoy, Francois, Künstler 
Der Bogenschnitzende Cupido eine ganz vortreffliche Statue Mangiot, Otto, Künstler 
Motivzuweisung Provenienz | 4 
Amor L.| Beschreibung des ehemaligen 
zugewiesenes Material Lustgartens in Berlin, wo diese Statue sonst 
Marmor stand [] 
Vermittlung 
Anekdote, Die gemeine Meynung ist, daß 
diese Statue von Fiamingo sey. Elsholz in 
seiner 1657 geschriebenen, mit Zeichnunger 
Nachbarobjekte 


Lebensgroße Wachsbossierung 
Kronprinz Friedrich Ludwigs, 
zweijährig 


Lebensgroße Wachsbossierung 
König Friedrichs |. 


Stock aus einem Stück Schildpatt 


Reisecembalo der Herzogin von 


Kamee aus Achat mit Darstellung 
des Urteils des Paris 


Brasilianische Möbelgarnitur aus 
Elfenbein des Johann Moritz von 
Nassau-Siegen 


Kat. Nr.59 


Bronzebüste König Karl |. 


Nuss aus Eisen 
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and places via the corresponding relations, and the transformations of states can be contextualized. 
As a result, the ontology is an ideal framework for creating a multidisciplinary data model for the 


source-based reconstruction of historical collection holdings. 


A Source-Based Reconstruction 


The Berlin Kunstkammer and the information about its objects have been catalogued using a 
source-based approach. This means that the starting point of our work was not the surviving ob- 
jects, as these represent only a fraction of the original holdings. Rather, the holdings were recon- 
structed on the basis of source materials. This approach takes into account the fact that knowledge 
about many objects has survived only in textual form, while also constantly keeping users informed 


as to the source of the object information. 


The data model transposes the project’s object-biographical approach to the digital realm by 
representing a documentation flow that records, via attribute assignments, the objects and object 
information contained in the sources, starting from individual archival materials and their tran- 
scriptions. Assignments of object information include appellations, materials, themes, actors linked 
to an object, type of presentation, location in the collection rooms, provenance information, state 
of preservation, and even the classification system governing object assignments (e.g. naturalia or 
ivory figurines). In this way, every kind of object information can be traced to a source and further 
contextualized based on its specific wording. In addition, assignments use standardized vocabulary 
that interconnects the information (about people, places, materials, themes, etc.) and allows users 
to search for it across holdings. The information extracted from the content of the processed 
sources merges with the objects in the knowledge network and produces specific histories of con- 
cepts, locations, and classification systems. These histories coalesce into an object biography based 
on the in-depth cataloguing of sources. The information produced and compiled in this way goes 
beyond a reconstruction of the provenance of an object; the approach also makes it possible to 
represent contradictory or ambiguous information and partially resolve such contradictions and 


ambiguities by pooling and comparing information.’ 


As part of the source-based reconstruction of the holdings of the Berlin Kunstkammer, objects 
have been identified and linked by means of various sources. The systematic cataloguing of a de- 
fined, extensively documented period makes it possible to trace the dynamics of the collection 
from 1668 to 1793, particularly the naturalia.' Such an approach is а desideratum for the re- 
maining collection holdings and for the more in-depth cataloguing of the nineteenth-century 
archival records — work that came to a temporary end with the cataloguing of the Kunstkammer 
guide of 1805 in the 2018-2022 project phase. Scholars can now use the object search in the ге- 
search environment to study the approximately 2,000 objects that have thus far been catalogued 
from selected sources.'' The filter criteria, which in part reflect the object information collected 
via attribute assignments, provide access to objects by genre, material, links to actors, and origin. 
In the “Cultural Practices” category, users can select experimentally developed filters that cover 
perceptual aspects (haptic, olfactory, auditory, etc.) and information on presentation, communi- 
cation, narrative practice, and interaction. The various options to filter by source, by the defined 
date of the snapshot of the holdings, by object location, and by classification system shed additional 


light on the collection and its dynamics. The source search that has been set up parallel to the ob- 


ject search facilitates research into the various sources based on date, genre (e.g. inventory, travel 


report, database), and collection classification system. '” 


This type of digital reconstruction of a curiosity cabinet allows users to access content in various 


ways and to organize access flexibly. It frees holdings from a spatial order and makes it possible to 


explore the multilayered semantics of the objects. With the help of Semantic Web technologies, 


the Berlin Kunstkammer has been transformed into a virtual collection space and knowledge net- 


work that facilitates complex, multifaceted connections that had previously existed only in ideal 


models. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 


Notes 


1 


11 
12 


The virtual research environment of the Berlin Kunstkammer can be accessed at www.berlinerkunstkammer.de. We are 
grateful to Michael Willenbücher, Claudia Bachmann, and Sebastian Delius for the operation, design, and implementation 
of the virtual research environment's web presence. 

On virtual collection spaces, see Nasarek 2020. 

For an overview of sources in the research environment, see 

www.berlinerkunstkammer.de/uebersicht-der-quellen (accessed 15 December 2021). 

Most of the sources have been transcribed by the project team or by participants in the transcription workshop of the 
Museum für Naturkunde, a citizen science symposium in which handwritten documents are transcribed in collaboration 
with the museum's science history projects. See Transcription Workshop, Museum für Naturkunde, https://www.muse- 
umfuernaturkunde. berlin/en/museum/participate/transcription-workshop (accessed 8 February 2022). 

See W3C, Semantic Web. 

See WissKl at wiss-ki.eu (accessed 8 February 2022); Scholz/Görz 2012; Fichtner 2018. 

This mode of describing and integrating information is based on the Linked Data concept, a sub-aspect of the Semantic 
Web. 

The CIDOC CRM was developed as a formal reference ontology by the International Committee for Documentation of the 
International Council of Museums (ICOM). It has been recognized as an ISO standard (ISO 21127) since 2006; see ICOM, CIDOC 
CRM. The so-called Erlangen CRM is a machine-readable version based on OWL (Web Ontology Language). It was used in 
our project as a top-level ontology to develop a special, application-specific ontology. 

See Wagner 2020. 

Including Katalog 1668/1680, Inventar 1685/1688, Eingangsbuch 1688/1692a, Inventar 1694, Verzeichnis 1735, Küster 1756, 
Nicolai 1786a, Verzeichnis Naturalien 1793. 

On the object search, see www.berlinerkunstkammer.de/suche (accessed 26 January 2022). 

On the source search, see www.berlinerkunstkammer.de/suche-quellen (accessed 26 January 2022). 
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Sarah Wagner 


1| Nathan Mau (attributed), Portrait 
of Katharina von Brandenburg- 
Küstrin, ca. 1600, Grunewald Hunting 
Lodge. 


Inventar 1603, fol. 1r. 

On Katharina's role in the found- 
ing and management of the 
apothecary, see Hörmann 1898; 
Heilmeyer 2004; Klein 2015; Klein 
2017. 

Hörmann 1898, p. 214. 
Heilmeyer 2004, p. 71; on the 
building that housed the apothe- 
cary, see Geyer 1898. 

See Klein 2015, pp. 261-2; Hör- 
mann 1898, p. 211. Already in 1565, 
the scholar Samuel Quiccheberg 
considered it an explicit respon- 
sibility of princesses to establish 
stocks of medicaments and col- 
lections of essences to help the 
poor and sick (see Quiccheberg 
2000, p. 83). 

See Wunder 2017, pp. 9-24, here 
pp. 10-11; Engel 2016, especially 
pp. 122-34; Frauensache 2015. 
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AROUND 1600: THE KUNSTKAMMER 
IN THE VAULT 


Katharina von Brandenburg-Küstrin became electress of Brandenburg in 1598 as the 
wife of Joachim Friedrich. When she died four years later, she left behind a consider- 
able collection of artefacts. In a surviving register from 20 July 1603, the collection 
was designated as the “Electoral Kunstkammer”.' This is the first verifiable inventory 
of a Kunstkammer in the electorate of Brandenburg, one of the earliest Kunstkammer 
inventories in Europe, and — in contrast to the others - documented the estate of a 


woman [M Priapus]. 


Katharina von Brandenburg-Küstrin: Ruler, Benefactress, 
and Collector 


The portrait of this extraordinary and multi-faceted ruler alludes not only to her 
princely dignity through the electoral hat on the table, but simultaneously narrates 
her diverse interests (fig. 1).* The inscription on the pilaster on the right side of the 
painting attests to the fact that in 1598, Katharina funded the “court apothecary for 
electoral court servants, clergy, and the poor” with her own means and even “orga- 
nized” it herself. She is thus the founder of what remained one of the most important 
medical institutions in Berlin for three centuries. In the court apothecary, medications were made 
available at no cost. In the portrait, Katharina thus holds in her hands the book Praxis pietatis (ac- 


tive piety), characterizing her as a pious benefactress influenced by Luther. 


Four weeks after assuming power, Elector Joachim Friedrich gave his wife Katharina control of all 
revenues and the usage of earnings from the apothecary and transferred its administration to her? 
The apothecary had been established in 1585 in a freestanding building on the kitchen garden 
(later the pleasure garden) by Elector Johann Georg (fig. 2). Katharina’s father-in-law, who had a 
deep interest in alchemical experiments, furnished it with laboratories, a mint, and a printing 
press.“ Prior to this, Katharina had successfully and independently run an apothecary in Halle, 
the seat of the couple before assuming power. She cultivated close ties to Leonhard Thurneysser 
zum Thurn and Michael Aschenbrenner, alchemists and apothecaries in the electoral service, and 
wrote prescriptions herself (as was customary for noble women), supervised the purchase of ma- 


terials for medications, and also dispensed them.’ 


The apothecary and the natural sciences, however, were not Katharina’s only fields of activity. 
There is a consensus among researchers specializing in the culture of female rulership in the early 
modern era that princesses such as Katharina had significant responsibilities in their various en- 
gagements, for instance, as custodial regents for minors, as representatives during the absence of 
princes, as patrons and commissioners of artworks, and as benefactresses of charitable institutions.‘ 
Hitherto neglected sources such as the inventory of Katharina’s Kunstkammer offer an expanded 


view of the socio-cultural fields of activity that ruling women occupied in the early modern era. 


Documentation and Collection Practices 
in the Inventories of the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer of 1603 and 1605 


4 


5 Fo 
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Two inventories of the Kunstkammer have sur- ШИШ ШІ 


vived from the time shortly after Katharina’s death, 
one from 1603 and another from 1605.’ Elaborate 
registers of papal and princely art collections at 
Italian and French courts in the late fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were the precursors to the 
Kunstkammer inventories made approximately 
100 years later, of which the inventories of the 
Electoral Kunstkammer in Dresden in 1587, the 
Archducal Kunstkammer at Schloss Ambras in 


2 | View of the apothecary wing from 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Bridge, postcard 
ca. 1900. The apothecary wing was 
initially a free-standing building; 

it was connected to the palace in 
the seventeenth century and was 


1596, and the Ducal Kunstkammer in Munich in 1598 are the oldest known examples.? 
Kunstkammer inventories functioned as juridical registers of ownership and were often compiled 
in order to define the legacy when a change of ruler or government occurred.” An early inventory 


(which has not been preserved) was made іп Berlin-Cölln in 1599 after the death of Elector 


Johann Georg. However, this was not a Kunstkammer inventory, but instead recorded “treasure 
and church regalia”.' The document was composed by court official Johann Fritz after the 
accession to power by Katharina and Joachim Friedrich.'! It is unclear which specific holdings 
were recorded in the inventory of 1599, although we do know that the relics collection was listed 
in detail, as a report to Electress Katharina in the same year elucidated the objects of the “church 


treasure.” 


The collection of a Kunstkammer was not explicitly mentioned prior to 1603. Written sources 
exist only for the (church) treasure, the armoury, and the silver collection." It has hitherto been 
assumed that the Berlin Kunstkammer could be traced back to Joachim II. This surmise was based 
especially on commissioned work and the purchase of “rarities and remarkable things” described 
in the older literature, '^ although the latter could just as well have become part of different elec- 
toral collection units. In Samuel Quiccheberg’s treatise of 1565 Inscriptiones vel tituli theatri 


amplissimi [. . .] — а guidebook for establishing and organizing an ideal collection, thus making 


shortened in length in the late 
nineteenth century. 


Inventar 1603; Inventar 1605. On 
the inventory of 1605, see also 
Bredekamp/Dolezel 2009, pp. 138- 
9. We would like to thank 
Gundula Avenarius and Angela 
Matyssek for transcribing the 1605 
inventory. 


him the founder of museology — the Flemish physician and scholar, who was responsible for the в See Ketelsen 1990, especially 
5 i E P s : " . 103-51; Seelig 2001. 
Kunstkammer at Albrecht V’s court in Munich, listed examples of collections, including those of di COR. b: 
9 See ibid., pp. 24-6; Ketelsen 1990, 
the seven electors.'? In this context Quiccheberg named Joachim II of Brandenburg, but admitted pp. 103-4. 
: > . . . : 10 On this inventory, see Tacke 1989, 
that he himself had not seen the latter's collections, which he did not further specify.'° The first y ies 
Pp. 155, 185, 195; see also Reichl 
explicit mention of a Kunstkammer can be found in the inventory of 1603, which stated on the 1930, pp. 227-8. 
: : : ; 11 Оп court official Johann Fritz, see 
title page: “Register of what was found after the blessed death of Electress Katharina, née Margrave 
Tacke 1989, p. 185, n. 192-3. 
of Brandenburg, of highly lauded memory, in the Electoral Kunstkammer оп 20 July 1603". 2 See ibid., рр. 184-94, document 
This suggests that Katharina should be viewed as the actual founder of the Brandenburg Kunst- . 
13 Fora summary, see Ledebur 1831, 
kammer. p- 6; Fischbacher 2018, p. 1. 
14 Ledebur 1831, p. 6, cited in König 
1792/1799, vol. 1, p. 92. 
The second surviving inventory of the Electoral Kunstkammer was compiled іп 1605, presumably 15 see Quiccheberg 2000, here 
- a : i ж Кк . 169-73. 
due to a change in its administration — which, in addition to the death ofa ruler, сап Бе the reason _, n 4 Н = 


for creating a new document of this kind [® 1685/1688]. A change of government did not occur 


Inventar 1603, fol. 1r. 
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3 | Johann Stridbeck, view of the Berlin 


Palace from the south with the palace 
gate between the cathedral on the left 


and the Stechbahn wing on the right, 
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1690. 


at this time, but only three years later in 1608 with the death of 
Joachim Friedrich.!? No reference to Katharina is made in the in- 


ventory of 1605. 


Around 1600, the Kunstkammer was located in a vault (made of 
stone and thus fireproof) on the palace grounds, as noted in the 
title of this second inventory: Inventarium. Inn der Kunstcammer, 
Den 8. und 9. Novembris A[nno] 1605. Im Gewelbe.? Augsburg art 
agent Philipp Hainhofer also reported about a vault as the collection 
room at the time of his visit in 1617. “Beneath the great gate live 
the guards and the house bailiff; next to this is the treasure, in a 
vault"? The gate referred to here, which was located behind the choir of the (old) Berlin cathedral, 
was for centuries the central entrance to the palace grounds in the south from Breite Strasse 
(fig. 3; see also the floor plan of the palace [© 1685/1688, fig. 3]). In Hainhofer’s list of a number 
of the objects kept there, he referred to the electoral church treasure and relic treasure. The rooms 
for the Kunstkammer, however, might have been located in the adjoining space in precisely this 
vault. This is, in any case, implied by other sources, which state that in 1626, individual objects 
from the relic collection were brought from the treasure vault to the “front Kunstkammer vault” 
and the “outer Kunstkammer vault"?! We know that the “vault of His Electoral Serene Highness” 
was still used as a collection site in 1688, because in that year objects were transferred from there 
to the Kunstkammer, which had in the meantime been moved to the court apothecary wing of 


the palace.” 


The two Kunstkammer vaults evidently encompassed the Kunstkammer in the narrower sense as 
well as the Textilkammer or textile cabinet, which was located “in the vault before the Kunstkam- 
тег”. In the surviving files, the register of the textile cabinet immediately follows the Kunstkammer 
inventory of 1605.2? Various withdrawals from the two locations documented in writing indicate 
that they were perceived as a spatial unit, as the "Kunstkammer" was consistently referred to as 
the depository.” The other collection facilities at the electoral court at the time — the church trea- 
sure, the silver cabinet, and the armoury [#Justus Bertram] - were independently administered 
institutions that also kept their own inventories.? It is a stroke of luck for researchers that two 
registers for the Kunstkammer from around 1600 have been preserved, since they provide infor- 
mation about the collection profile prior to the damage caused by the Thirty Years’ War, which 
resulted in the loss of almost all of these objects.” 


The documentation form of these two surviving inventories is directly related to the handling, 
organization, and function of the collection. This can be deduced from the structure of the textual 
content and the way in which the objects are described. The sequence of objects in the inventory 
follows their location in the vault, which is identified by means of the respective storage and pre- 
sentation furniture (shelves, cabinets, and table) and consistently precedes the objects as an orga- 
nizing category in the text. This is called a localizing inventory and is a kind of register that was 


still used in the Berlin Kunstkammer in the late seventeenth century [®1685/1688].’” 


In both inventories, the description of the objects is entered primarily as a summary. Material 


qualities are frequently used as headings, while objects with special features are emphasized within 


the summary descriptions: “of completely gilded cups, forty-three large, medium, and small cups, 
all with lids; among which, the shaft is missing on a medium cup lid and on one small cup lid, a 
shark tooth”.”® In contrast to later inventories of the Berlin Kunstkammer, objects were not given 
consecutive numbers. It is noteworthy that one aspect in particular is emphasized: the material 
value of the objects. A listing of several objects is followed by a recording of their weights. It was 


also noted explicitly if objects were not weighed. 


Also of importance in the inventory of 1605 are marginal notes that were made at a later point in 
time and in a different hand. On 1 April 1609, for example, Elector Johann Sigismund removed 
several objects for his wife Anna, née duchess of Prussia, according to the inventory in the presence 
of “cammermeister Johan Friz’” and other persons.?? Johann Fritz was thus responsible not only 


for the church treasure and relic treasure, but also for the Kunstkammer. 


In addition to information about the condition of objects insofar as they were damaged or no 
longer complete, there were also sporadic remarks about gifts, such as a note written in another 
hand about a lidded cup: “this small cup, Electoral . . . Lord gave to his dearly beloved wife 
according to the undersigned note, no [text unreadable] . . . 1.”?' It is not clear from this remark 
whether the note mentioned in the inventory served as a substitute for the missing object on the 
shelf or whether it had been stored at another location. In any case, signed documents regarding 
several withdrawals (between 1605 and 1607) have survived and evidently had a certifying 


function.” 


This way of documenting the holdings suggests that the inventories served primarily as an 
overview of material property and its value and that the retrievability of objects was of secondary 
importance. In both inventories, information regarding the location of objects is oriented 
around the architecture and furnishings, but is described relationally (“in the other shelf next 
to it”), so that locating an object using the inventory functioned only if the spatial constellation 
described had not been altered, and selective access was not always possible since the exact 
location was not unambiguously identified and could be determined only in sequence. The ob- 
jects and their placement as listed in the two inventories represented snapshots of a particular 
moment in time, 1603 or 1605, which was otherwise superimposed only by the points in time 


of later withdrawals. 


These documentation practices resemble those of the inventories for the Kunstkammers in Dres- 
den (1587), Ambras Palace (1596), and Munich (1598), each of which were made on the occasion 
of the death of a regent. All of these earlier inventories recorded the holdings according to location. 
The Dresden inventory of 1587 proceeded spatially, listing the objects by room. Within this list, 
object groups served as headings, which were then followed by individual listings.” The Ambras 
Kunstkammer inventory was oriented especially around the sequence of the display cabinets used 
to present the collection and recorded their contents by compartment. Each object was treated 
individually, and a description along with information about material and value as well as weight 
and provenance was included if the previous owner had been renowned. The objects were not 
given consecutive numbers.” In the Munich Kunstkammer inventory of 1598, there was a similar 


procedure organized around depository and presentation furniture.” 
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25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 


33 
34 
35 
36 


It is possible that a change of per- 
sonnel took place, as suggested 
by the various signatures of the 
participating court officials at the 
bottom of the two inventories 
certifying the legality of the two 
documents. 

Inventar 1605, fols. 13r and 15r. 
Hainhofer 1834, p. 125. 
Verzeichnis der nach Küstrin ver- 
brachten Gegenstünde [...], quo- 
ted in Tacke 1989, pp. 219 and 
220; see also p. 162. 
Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fol. 10v. 
GStA PK, I. HA Rep. 9 Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D2, Fasz. 1, fols. 
36r-43r, here 36r. The register of 
the textile cabinet was compiled 
in 1606. 

See ibid., fol. 46r-v: Verzeichnis 
der Himmel und Tischdebichte, so 
aufs der Kunstkammer, in die 
Ambts Cammer, und vorders in 
die Silber Cammer gegeben wor- 
den. 

See also Ledebur 1831, p. 7; Reichl 
1930, pp. 227-8. The few surviving 
inventories of the different cabi- 
nets of the Brandenburg court are 
listed in Fischbacher 2018. 

See Ledebur 1831, p. 10. 

Ketelsen 1990, pp. 108-10. 
Inventar 1605, fol. 15v. 

Ibid., fol. 31v. 

On this, see Ledebur 1831, p. 7. 
Inventar 1605, fol. 16r. 

See GStA PK, |. HA Rep. 9 Allge- 
meine Verwaltung, Nr. D2, Fasz. 1, 
fols. 43v—50r. 

Inventar 1605, fol. 24r. 

See Syndram/Minning 2010. 

See Boeheim 1888. 

See Fickler 1598. 
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4 | Title page of the inventory of the 
Berlin Kunstkammer from 1605. 


37 
38 
39 
40 
ш 

42 
43 
44 


Inventar 1603, fol. 2r. 

Inventar 1605, fol. 30r. 

Ibid., fols. 34r-35v. 

Ibid., fol. 15r. 

Ibid., fols. 15v-19r. 

See Pfrunder 1990. 

See Inventar 1605, fol. 19r. 

See, for example, the bear as 
hunter in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna, inv. no. Kunst- 
kammer, 1094 or the automaton 
clock of figures in the Mathema- 
tisch-Physikalischen Salon, Dres- 
den, inv. no. D V 10. 
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The Berlin inventory of 1605 does correspond with the inventory of 1603 in terms of objects, al- 
beit in a slightly different order. In the 1603 inventory, the room is described with the same pieces 
of furniture as in 1605, but uses slightly different formulations, and the circuit taken through the 
room is somewhat different as well. The 1603 inventory begins with the shelf “next to the door 
on the left"? in the 1605 inventory, this shelf is identified with its objects only in the middle of 
the description.?? The order of the individual objects on the shelves had partially changed in these 
two years, although the summary descriptions of object groups in 1603 is essentially repeated 
again in 1605, that is, the holdings of Katharina’s collection were adopted and continued in the 
Electoral Kunstkammer. For in-depth analyses of the collection at this time, 
the 1605 inventory is used — always in comparison to 1603 — because it re- 
flected the last known condition of the Kunstkammer prior to the losses of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 


Reconstruction of the Kunstkammer of 1605 


The inventory of 1605 contains around 2,000 objects on approximately sixty 
folio pages (fig. 4). In the Kunstkammer in the vault, these objects were pre- 
sented in a room on eight large shelves, two box-shaped cabinets with drawers, 
and a long table — in other words, in the open for the most part. Numerous 
objects were kept in small boxes or cases. The objects on the shelves were 
probably described from bottom to top without explicitly identifying indi- 
vidual compartments. This is suggested by the fact that the contents of the 
drawers of the two display cabinets were clearly described from bottom to 
top.” The inventory follows a circuit that paces off all of the furniture. It 
begins on the left side of the room, where a large shelf is mentioned that 
contained silver-gilt tableware and drinking vessels.“ The second shelf next 
to the first also contained silver and silver-gilt vessels such as cups and chalices, 
pitchers, salt shakers, egg cups, and candleholders; figurative works by gold- 
smiths (including automatons); and composite objects such as gilt stag figures 
with coral antlers — which could also be found in the Dresden Kunstkammer 
(fig. 5) — and cups made from coconuts, nautilus shells, and ostrich eggs as 
well as vessels of precious stone.*! These two shelves were followed by a win- 
dow alcove in which there were another two shelves. “On a shelf to the left of the window” were 
numerous gilt animal figures, including pigs, dogs, hares, bears, deer, a unicorn and also figures 
from the “upside-down world” that united play and moral message and had been popularized in 
the sixteenth century by intellectual and artistic elites.“ Figures in upside-down realities with ex- 
changed roles such as with a monkey with a sabre or a fox with wheelbarrow and geese“ have also 
been preserved іп the Ambras Kunstkammer and the Dresden Kunstkammer.^ In these two win- 
dow shelves, there were not only animal figures, but also small bowls made from various materials 
such as mother of pearl and crystal as well as jewellery, set stones, an ornate hunting horn, and 
talismans such as moose and lynx claws, as well as portraits and wax-embossed effigies of be- 
friended princely and royal houses | Wax].? In the shelf to the right of the window, there 
were a number of small boxes with “common” (ordinary) objects, but also toadstones (petrified 
sea urchins) as well as other small objects, numerous additional gilt animal figures, ornate 


hunting weapons, jewellery, mirrors, writing implements, Madonna figures from amber, solar 


compasses and, for the first time, pure naturalia, namely two red coral 
branches.*° The collection continued in the fifth adjoining shelf, on 
which there were gilt animal figures with motifs based primarily on the 
fauna of the Old World long familiar to Europeans (Europe, Africa, 
Asia). These were accompanied by numerous crystal and silver-gilt 
spoons, a gilt granulation box, and two “mother-of-pearl snails” explic- 
itly described as unmounted, which were in all likelihood nautilus shells 
[M@Nautilus].*” The adjoining shelf, which in the 1603 inventory was 
located to the right of the door, contained numerous crystal and glass 
vessels, some of which were mounted.“ On this shelf, there were also 
many boxes containing valuables, additional cups made of nautilus and 
other snail shells, artworks from ore, vessels of alabaster and other stones, 
coconut cups, tableware, and other valuable functional objects such as 
a “round gilt ball that is used in the winter to warm one’s hands” — a 
kind of pocket hand-warmer that was a luxury item in Europe during 
the early modern era (fig. 6). Additional objects from everyday court 
life were also listed, such as silver gardening tools — which were also pre- 


sent in large numbers along with other implements in the Dresden Kunst- 


kammer founded under Elector Augustus in 1560 and were actually 
used? — as well as ornate knives, an apothecary box, toilet accessories, 


ostrich eggs, and rosaries.*° After the third large shelf on the right, there was a “а shelf on the 5 | Andreas Rosa, drinking vessel in 
the form of a leaping stag, 1603-9, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden, 
alabaster works, and also marshal’s batons. Finally, there was another shelf whose contents in- Green vault. 


left” (according to the 1603 inventory, left of the доог). Here there were lathed ivory objects, 


cluded lathed amber objects.” After these eight variously sized pieces of storage 
furniture, the inventory describes a long table, on which there were 


paintings, wax embossings, numerous boxes, ornate boardgames, а 6| Handwarmer, northern Germany, 

second half of the fifteenth century, 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Museum 
cups, and other ornate vessels.?? It is unclear where this table of Decorative Arts. 


large crystal ship in a case, automatons, another apothecary box, 


was located in the room. It might have been in the middle of 
the room or on a wall, as was the case in Joseph Arnold’s de- 
piction of the Kunstkammer of the merchant family Dimpfel 
in Regensburg around 1688 (fig. 7). 


45 Inventar 1605, fols. 19r-21r. 
46 Ibid., fols. 21V-2yr. 
L7 lbid., fols. 24r-25v. 
small drawers, by the window”. This chest contained mussel shells 48 Inventar 1603, fol. 8v. 
49 See Menzhausen 2017; Syndram/ 
Minning 2010, pictorial appendix, 
there was another small cabinet or chest with drawers containing valuable unpag. 
50 Inventar 1605, fols. 24v-30r. 
51 Ibid., fol. 30r; see Inventar 1603, 
were located, except that they were near a window. fol. 2r 
52 Inventar 1605, fol. 30v. 
53 Ibid., fols. 30r-33v. 
After the listing of Kunstkammer holdings in the vault, the inventory of 1605 concludes with 54 Ibid., fol. 34r-v. 
55 Ibid., fols. 34v-35v. In the 1603 
inventory, the furniture is de- 
cornices and beneath the banks, all kinds of painted iron and bronze: jugs, bowls, also ani- scribed as “two inlaid chests with 
small drawers" (Inventar 1603, 
fol. 10v). 
depictions of the collection itself, as is the case with the Duke of Montefeltro’s studiolo in 56 Inventar 1605, fol. 35v. 


The table is followed in the inventory by a “large inlaid chest with 
and “fragrant grains”, small stones and “Turkish” textiles.”* Next to this, 


and artfully woven textiles.?? It is impossible to definitively reconstruct where these two chests 


a brief section set off from the rest of the text: “[A]nd in this Kunstkammer, up on the 


mals, and old empty boxes”.°° It would be tempting to speculate that these were decorative 
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7| Joseph Arnold, The Kunstkammer 
of the Dimpfels, a Family of 
Ironmongers and Traders from 
Regensburg, ca. 1668. 


57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 


Höfler 2004, pp. 162-3. 

On the images, see Cheles 1986. 
See Evans/Marr 2006. 

GStA PK, I. HA Rep. 9 Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D2, Fasz. 1, fol. 43V 
(register of removed objects from 
25 July 1606). 

Inventar 1605, fol. 37r. 
Neugebauer 1999, p. 26. 
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Urbino, which was completed іп 1476.57 This private study room 
measuring only about twelve square metres is known for its wooden 
panelling, which has survived to the present day. The panels have 
trompe-l’ceil inlays that refer to the collection objects located behind 
the panelling of the built-in cabinets (fig. 8). This connection be- 
tween objects and their spatial containers can also be found later in 
the Berlin Kunstkammer as well as іп the Cabinet of Artefacts and 
Natural Curiosities of the Francke Foundations in Halle, although 
here it was not walls or wall panelling, but rather the display cabinets 
themselves that still exist today and were painted with the objects 
that they contained [© 1685/1688, fig. 4]. However, it is also con- 
ceivable that the items mentioned here in the inventory were actual 
objects. In any case, they had a decorative function since, whether 
as paintings or three-dimensional figures, they either formed or ornamented the pedestal zone 


and the mouldings. 


Around 1600, the Berlin Kunstkammer was characterized by a predominant number of artificialia. 
Decorative arts, especially works by goldsmiths in the form of tableware, vessels, and figures, con- 
stituted the bulk of the holdings, although there were also many ornamental objects and works of 
precious materials. Composite objects with an interplay of art and nature | Nautilus], such as 
the gilt stag with coral antlers or the numerous mounted cups, could also be found in several lo- 
cations. There were relatively few pure naturalia, and these were primarily valuable items that 
could be used as the raw material for composite objects. Taxidermy animals were not mentioned 
in the inventories of 1603 and 1605, with the exception of the talismans. The collection was also 
interspersed with ornate hunting utensils, tools, portraits, and automatons. Regarding the classi- 
fication of objects, the beginnings of a superimposed order according to material, object group, 
and origin (Turcica) can be detected. In general, however, the wide range of collection objects ap- 
pears to have been distributed throughout the repositories, thereby creating ever new relationships 
to other neighbouring objects. It is precisely this ordering and presentation of objects and the re- 
sulting principles of analogy that are constitutive elements of cabinets of art and curiosities, some- 


thing that was not evident in Italian studioli and treasure chambers.” 


The Kunstkammer was not only a collection and display room, it was at the same time also a de- 
pository. Many of its objects were in use at the time, as demonstrated by the protocolled with- 
drawal and return of objects, for example for festivities and hunting parties. The textile cabinet 
was even more clearly a storage site, as it contained items that were still more closely tied to func- 
tionality, ranging from valuable bed sheets, pillow cases, and curtains to furs and horse blankets. 
Marginal notes about absent objects such as a green silk bed valance — which, according to a slip 
of paper attached to the inventory, was missing — indicate the functional character of these ameni- 
ties, which was due in large part to the epoch of the travelling principality.°' Into the mid-seven- 
teenth century, there was no permanent residence in Brandenburg; the prince always travelled to 
the location where his presence was most necessary.” For this reason, the ornate furnishings of 
the palace were only required on certain occasions. The palace on the Spree first became the centre 
of rule in 1640 with Elector Friedrich Wilhelm’s accession to power. However, the Berlin complex 


was so damaged during the Thirty Years’ War that buildings threatened to collapse, and the elector 


had several of them renovated and rebuilt.” 
Re-establishing the electoral collections was 
also part of this recovery program. One 
measure that Friedrich Wilhelm undertook 
was to transfer surviving objects from the 
relic treasure — which had been brought to 
Kiistrin for reasons of security, including a 
“small chest covered with thin silver-gilt 
metal, with crystal ornamentation on top” 
— to his Kunstkammer.“ Evidently most of 
the objects from the old Kunstkammer, 
which had initially remained in the palace 


during the war, had been lost.‘ 


In conclusion, it should be noted that the 
Kunstkammer in the vault already possessed 
a fundamentally encyclopaedic character in terms of breadth, as it unified a comprehensive spec- 
trum of objects from the three realms of nature (mineral, plant, and animal) and from multiple 
domains of human labour. Naturalia were clearly a minority and appeared almost exclusively in 
processed form. They tended to be purchased and used in different contexts: just as the artefacts 
of the Kunstkammer and the textiles were objects used to furnish the Brandenburg travelling 
court, the naturalia of the Kunstkammer were materials used by apothecaries and alchemists 
[MBezoars]. This relation to alchemy continued at the court during the seventeenth century. 
Christian Albrecht Kunckel, the administrator of the Kunstkammer in 1685, was court alchemist, 
as had been his father Johannes Kunckel, who stood in close contact with other apothecaries and 
representatives of experimental alchemy. This close nexus to the work space of the court apothecary 
is reflected in a surviving Kunstkammer inventory from the late seventeenth century, in which 
the objects were assigned not only consecutive numbers, but also planetary signs. According to 
the title of this inventory as well as a handwritten note, these signs referred to an older inventory 
that has not survived and in which the objects were ordered according to the cosmic symbols of 
alchemy.® Thus it was presumably no coincidence that at the end of the seventeenth century, the 
branches of the electoral collection were ultimately centralized at this site and the Library, the An- 
tiquities and Medals Cabinet, and the Art and Rarities Collection were relocated together in the 
court apothecary wing of the palace, thus constituting a spatial system of knowledge. During his 
more than forty years of rule, Elector Friedrich Wilhelm succeeded in establishing a distinguished 
and truly encyclopaedic collection at the Berlin court [9 1685/1688]. 


‘Translated by Tom Lampert 


8 | Wall panelling in the studiolo of the 
Palazzo Ducale von Urbino, 1472-76. 
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65 
66 


For a detailed architectural his- 
tory of the palace in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, 
see Usenbinz 2021, here рр. 272- 
1; for the functional change of 
the palace іп Berlin-Cölln in the 
early modern era, see Beyer 2014, 
pp. 41-87. 

Verzeichnis der nach Küstrin ver- 
brachten Gegenstände [...], entry 
from 23 February 1626: "This small 
chest with the crystal has been 
requested by His Highness [S. H. 
Dht. 28.]... in [1]644. As is ver- 
ified by the signed certificate 
lying with the Kunstkammer items" 
(quoted in Tacke 1989, p. 219). 
Ledebur 1831, Pp. 9-10. 

See Inventar 1688a; see also 
Segelken 2010b, pp. 114-15. 
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Mama Schn а E THE WOODEN STATUES OF JUSTUS 
and Diana Stort 
BERTRAM AND HIS SISTER: 
TRIBUTE OR OBJECTIFICATION? 


On 21 July 1619, a funeral was held in Berlin Cathedral next to the palace [© Around 1600] in 
the presence of numerous spectators. Elector Johann Sigismund of Brandenburg and Anna of 
Prussia had arranged for the ceremony and were present in person (fig. 1).! The deceased was not 
a member of the nobility, but a “valet of Electoral Brandenburg”, an “attendant and servant” in 
the elector’s entourage.’ His name was Justus Bertram, he came from a poor background, and he 


was a person of short stature. 


Other people with dwarfism with comparable positions at European courts were buried with sim- 
ilar honours.* However, there was an additional reason why the valet Justus Bertram, who was 
just fourteen at the time of his death, remained part of the cultural memory of the Prussian court 
for centuries after his funeral ceremony. In written sources, two wooden statues — one of a relatively 
small man, the other of a diminutive woman — are closely associated with the life stories of Bertram 
and his sister. In the seventeenth century, these statues were displayed in the Berlin armoury; in 
the early eighteenth century, in the Kunstkammer. This essay will focus on these two real people 
living at a European court in the early modern period. At the same time, it will track the two 
wooden statues on their journey through electoral and royal collections, showing how perceptions 
of people with dwarfism changed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The methodological 
challenge lies in juxtaposing the biographies of people and statues without objectifying the his- 
torical figures. The concept of object biography, in particular, will make it possible to examine 
how changing cultural and scholarly contexts and diverse actors affect and redefine the perception 


of objects — and vice versa. 


Justus Bertram and His Role at the Electoral Court of Brandenburg 


Justus Bertram was born on 2 January 1604, the son of poor farmers in Rillichhausen in the duchy 
of Braunschweig.’ The surviving funeral sermon provides extensive information about his life and 
significance as a member of the court. The author, the court chaplain Martin Füssel, reports that 
from the age of seven, Bertram "remained quite small" and that his parents received "comfort from 
a distinguished person" regarding this matter.’ The person was Antonius von Alten, a member of 
the aristocratic von Alten family from the vicinity of Hanover, who took the boy in for a year and 
afterwards found employment for him at the court of Friedrich Ulrich of Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
büttel. Bertram spent around three years in the duke’s service and probably received courtly training 
from his staff. For four and a half years — the longest period of employment in his life — Bertram 
worked as a page for the Brandenburg elector Johann Sigismund.? Bertram had a sister who was 
also of short stature, but all that is known about her is that she lived to the age of thirty-seven and 
served as a lady’s maid to Hedwig Sophie of Brandenburg at the court of Hesse-Kassel.? Hedwig 
Sophie was the sister of Friedrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg, later known as the Great Elector. After 


< 1| Title page of funeral sermon for 
Justus Bertram, 1619. 


See the surviving funeral sermon, 
Fussel 1619, fol. 1r. 

Ibid., fol. 2r. 

Translator's note: When referring 
to people of restricted growth, Lit- 
tle People of America and Little 
People UK recommend the terms 
"person of short stature", "person 
with dwarfism", and "little per- 
son" (see https://www.prnewswire. 
co.uk/news-releases/warwick- 
davis-speaks-out-about-the- 
word-midget-257458151.html). 
When translating the German 
term kleinwiichsig, | have fol- 
lowed these recommendations. | 
have only used the word "dwarf" 
when the corresponding German 
word Zwerg is cited in historical 
sources. For a discussion of the 
German term, see Seemann 2018, 
pp. 59-64. In 2021 Eva Seemann 
submitted a dissertation on so- 
called court dwarfs to the Uni- 
versity of Zurich which will be 
published in 2023. 

See the examples in Petrat 1998, 
pp. 6-7. 

See Füssel 1619, fol. 14v. On the 
biography and role of Justus 
Bertram at the electoral court, see 
the extensive discussion in 
Schneider 2020a as well as See- 
mann 2022. 

Funeral sermons were widespread 
from the Reformation to the first 
half of the eighteenth century, 
particularly in Protestant regions. 
They often included details of the 
deceased's life (personalia) and 
death. See Kunze 2020, pp. 324- 
8, esp. p. 324. 

Füssel 1619, fol. 14v. 

See ibid., fols. 16v-17r. 
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2 | Anonymous, Court Dwarf, с. 1680, 
Deutsches Historisches Museum, Berlin. 
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the death of her husband Landgrave Wilhelm VI in 1663, 
she reigned on behalf of her twelve-year-old son Wilhelm 
ҮП, who was under her guardianship. She was extensively 
involved in the selection of court staff, on whom she placed 
exacting demands.'? Due to the scarcity of sources about 
women in the early modern period, though, little is known 


about the fate of her lady's maid, Bertram’s sister. 


From the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, many peo- 
ple with dwarfism were hired as court staff in Europe,'' for 
which reason they were also portrayed in the visual arts 
(figs. 2 and 3).'? With their aura of the extraordinary, they 
symbolized the ruler's sophistication and power; they were 
considered exotic and enigmatic beings and were often per- 
ceived as “curiosities” or even as “demonic” (fig. 4).'* The 
court hired and put on display other unusual individuals, 
including “hirsutes” (sufferers of the rare disease of hyper- 
trichosis), “giants”, “moors”, and “Turks” (the last group 
because of their non-Christian religion).'? The curiosity 
chambers of Europe, such as those in Ambras and St. Pe- 
tersburg, include a number of paintings and artworks de- 
picting members of these minorities, often grouped 
together (fig. 5). Even the well-known engraved image of 
the Museo Cospiano in Bologna seems to allude to similar 
perceptual patterns: it presents Sebastiano Biavati, a person 


of short stature, as a collection guide, looking like a living exhibit himself (fig. 6).'° 


The funeral sermon in honour of Justus Bertram addresses the subject of dwarfism in great detail. 
Fiissel describes “giants” and “dwarfs” as divine creations whom God cares for in all his “wisdom” 
like human beings." As a rule, though, this meant an existence as a living curiosity, to which 
Fiissel makes reference in his remark that people “marvel” at such “small creature[s]” in much the 


same way they do at small and subtle artworks.'* 


People with dwarfism usually held the office of valet or lady's maid at court. Contrary to popular 
belief, they were rarely employed as court jesters for the rulers’ amusement. As body servants, they 
helped their masters and mistresses get dressed, attended on them, took part in ceremonies at 
their side, and accompanied them on hunts and journeys.!” However, a variety of court careers 
were open to little people. They were officially employed on a permanent basis as artists and arti- 
sans and were among the privileged and best provided-for members of the court.” Despite their 
special status as embodiments of the “other”, they were a natural part of daily court life. As a valet, 
Justus Bertram also accompanied the electoral family on their many journeys, and one of these 
proved his downfall: on 22 June 1619, he died on the way from their Königsberg residence to the 
court's temporary quarters in Berlin-Célln.”' In his funeral sermon, Füssel reports that the day 
before his death, the valet was offered a horse to purchase during a stopover in Danzig. While try- 


ing to mount it, he fell and then succumbed to his injuries." 


During his short life, Bertram established a relatively close relationship with the electoral family, 
as is shown by the funeral ceremony and his interment in Berlin’s main church, which served as 
the burial place of members of the Hohenzollern dynasty. Because the church was demolished in 


1747, we can no longer verify the existence of his grave, but according to written sources it was 


3 | Unknown (French) wax sculptor, 
Figure of Nicolas Ferry, Called Bébé, 
eighteenth century, Herzog Anton 
Ulrich-Museum, Braunschweig. 


9 Ibid., fol. 15v: "It was said that 
the youngest sister, who was five, 
looked exactly like the deceased 
and also remained small." For 
more оп Bertram's sister at the 
court of Hedwig Sophie, see 


Schwebel 1884, p. 484. 


10 See Bues 1993, pp. 77-106, here 


pp. 87-8. 


11 бее Seemann 2018, Adelson 2005, 


and Petrat 1998. 


12 Оп агі objects depicting dwarfs at 
the court of the Medici, see 
Ghadessi 2011, pp. 272-3. On the 
pictorial representation of “court 
dwarfs", see Enderle/Unverfehrt 
2007. See also Seemann 2018, 


pp. 56-7. 
13 See Daston/Park 2001, p. 68. 


14 See Petzoldt 1999, pp. 39-58, here 


p. 41. See also DWB, vol. 32 (1954), 


cols. 1095-6, "Zwerg"; and the 
extensive discussion in Daston/ 


Park 2001 and Ghadessi 2018. 


15 For the role of “Turks, Moors, and 
Tatars" at the Prussian court, see 
Theilig 2013; on people with hy- 
pertrichosis at the court of the 


Medicis, see Ghadessi 2011. 

16 For more on this topic, see 
Ghadessi 2018, pp. 30-1. 

17 Fiissel 1619, fol. 15r. 

18 Ibid., fol. 17r. 

19 For the tasks assigned to court 
dwarfs, see Seemann 2018, 
pp. 64-71, and Seemann 2021, 
pp. 309-28. 

20 See Seemann 2018, p. 58. 

21 See Füssel 1619, fols. 1r, 2r. 

22 See ibid., fols. 5v-6r. 
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4 | Illustration of Sebastiano Biavati 
from Ulisse Androvandi, Monstrorum 
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historia, 1642. 


See Cernitius 1626, p. 99, and 
Müller/Küster 1756, vol. 3, cols. 
541-2. 

See Fiissel 1619, fol. 17r, as well as 
fols. 5v-6r. This was not at all un- 
usual for court dwarfs. For Mor- 
gante's gifts, pay, landholdings, 
etc., see Ghadessi 2018, p. 77. 
Füssel 1619, fols. 17r-18v. 

See Praetorius 1666, pp. 355-66, 
here p. 356; also Misander 1698, 
pp. 100-1. 
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probably located in the cathedral itself.” His high wages and the 
603 planned purchase of a horse, mentioned in the funeral sermon, also 
point to the fact that appreciation for him was expressed financially 
as well.” In addition, the sermon emphasizes Bertram’s intelligence, 


period stress just how much the electoral couple valued him.” 


| 
| good judgement, and “honest heart"? Additional writings from the 
| 

| In addition, Fiissel mentions that the elector attended the funeral 
“with a saddened heart"? and that on his deathbed, Bertram spoke of 
the electoral princess Anna as “Frau Anuschen, whom I considered a 
mother”.’* This remark should be seen in the context of the widespread 
tendency in the early modern period to view people with dwarfism as 


the (foster) children of devoted, caring rulers.? At fourteen, Bertram 


had already entered adolescence, but in the sermon he is described as 


“childlike” and repeatedly referred to as a boy. ?? In any case, the ex- 
plicit emphasis on the personal bond between Justus Bertram and the 
electoral couple, which the funeral sermon demonstrates through nu- 
merous rhetorical examples, shows that contemporaries also regarded 


| their relationship as special. 


The emphasis placed on Bertram’s attractive appearance represents a 
further rhetorical pattern found in the funeral sermon and contem- 


poraneous texts about him: 


[Bertram], who is no more than two feet tall, was very handsome and 
шалы did пос have many wrinkles оп his face: his limbs were well-propor- 


tioned and shapely (unusual for such dwarfs).?! 


Contemporaries regarded Bertram’s attractive appearance as one of his distinguishing features and 
described it as extraordinary. It certainly increased his chances of obtaining a good position, as 
physical characteristics such as height, attractiveness, and uniform body proportions were a pre- 
requisite for little people to be employed by the court. 22 Fiissel notes that if people with dwarfism 
were born “perfect” and with “shapely limbs”, they had a good chance of making a living (“eating 
their bread").? However, education and social integration were also decisive to their further ca- 
reers, as was true of all court servants.?* Hence, even if Bertram had been employed by the elector 
because of his physical attractiveness, that feature alone did not explain the close personal bond 
or the goodwill he was shown; this, according to written sources, was mainly due to his good char- 


acter. 


The Statues as Sights at the Berlin Armoury 


In view of Justus Bertram’s close ties to the court, it is unlikely that the statue depicting him was 
initially created as a curiosity for collectors. Rather, the main purpose seems to have been the 
memoria of a highly regarded person, as with effigies of high-ranking figures (though without 


honouring Bertram as their equal) [WE Wax]. The statue was mentioned for the first time seven 


5 | Anonymous, The Giant Anton 
Frank with the Dwarf Thomele, late 
sixteenth century, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 


Fiissel 1619, fol. 6v. 
Ibid., fols. 18v-19r. 
See Seemann 2018, p. 69, and 
Schneider 2020a, esp. pp. 6, 18- 
21, 28. On childhood and emotion, 
see Jarzebowski 2018, esp. the 
introduction, pp. 25-36, which 
discusses differences to current 
ideas. 
See Füssel 1619, fols. 15r-v, 18r, 
and passim. For the history of 
childhood, see Ariés 1962 and We- 
ber-Kellermann 1989. 
Praetorius 1666, p. 356, and 
Misander 1698, pp. 100-1. 
For a discussion of Renaissance 
ideas about the body, see 
Broomhall 2010, esp. pp. 90-4. 
Ghadessi and Seemann mention 
various sources in which princes 
are said to place particular em- 
phasis on the "bodily propor- 
tions" of their "court dwarfs", see 
Ghadessi 2011, p. 267, and See- 
mann 2018, pp. 72-4. Petrat 
points out that "attractive dwarfs", 
in particular, were selected for 
court service, see Petrat 1998, p. 60. 
33 Füssel 1619, fols. 15v—16r. 
34 See Seemann 2018, p. 80. 
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6 | The collection of Ferdinand 
Cospi (r.) with the little person 
Sebastiano Biavati, illustration 
from Lorenzo Legati, Museo 
Cospiano, 1676. 
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years after the death of the elector Johann Sigismund, who passed away in December 1619, shortly 
after Bertram. In the history of the House of Hohenzollern printed in 1626, Johannes Cernitius 
reports on Bertram and his close relationship with the elector, noting that a statue and an image 
of him (simulacrum ac effigies) had survived.” It is unknown whether this means that there were 
in fact two artworks, both produced for Bertram’s funeral; wooden figures adorned the catafalques 
(raised biers) in Catholic funeral services, for example, and were part of processions featuring rep- 
resentations of saints and popular figures.*° It is not documented to what extent such event-related 
statues played a role in funerals under Johann Sigismund, but we do know that similar figures 
were used in early modern funerals in Brandenburg-Prussia [M Wax]. Another possibility is that 


the wooden statue (and a painted portrait?) were made during Bertram’s lifetime. 


Later accounts state that around 1665, the statue of Justus Bertram was stored in the hall of the 
Marstall (i.e. in the new armoury), where it stood out among the many marvellous and valuable 
objects.? During a fire in the old armoury, many of these objects were damaged or destroyed.** 
According to historical accounts,” the statue of Justus Bertram had also been “singed”; however, 
it was evidently such an important attraction (and the damage so slight) that it was displayed in 
the new armoury in the Marstall, which was completed in 1670 [ 9 Intact and Damaged].“ One 
reason for exhibiting the figure in the elector’s collection of arms and militaria may have been that 
Bertram was a member of his entourage — though this does not explain the presence of the second 
figure of a woman. Because neither statue has survived, we must draw on written sources for de- 


scriptions of their appearance. A travel report from 1694 lists the statues among the exhibits in 


the armoury: “Two dwarves, namely Jost und his sister, both life-size, in Dutch dress”.*' These 
figures were “carved from wood” and stood in an elevated position on a table at the end of a long 
gallery.“ They were more or less life-size — the estimates іп the sources range from three spans 
(about 60 cm) to just under one cubit (about 114 cm). The subjects must have been clearly rec- 
ognizable as people with dwarfism, since all the visitors describe them that way. Their Dutch 


clothing (figs. 7 and 8) was worn at many European courts in the seventeenth century. 


The upper floor of the armoury had three galleries, and the statues apparently stood at the end of 
the central one. In this exhibition space, known as the “corridor”, there were many tables displaying 
weapons from various countries. Some had been captured, others presented as gifts. Among them 
were not only “Turkish arrows”, “Indian swords”, and numerous sabres, daggers, and pistols, but 
also timpani, other military equipment, and Friedrich Wilhelm’s personal weapons and regimental 


staff, as well as the electoral sceptre and swords.^ 


Each of the three galleries in the armoury had its own thematic programme, based on the court’s 
military equipment.? However, the spatial presentation of the weaponry was interspersed with 
various curiosities and rare objects. At the entrance, visitors were greeted by a “large white stuffed 
horse" that carried a rider in a “Roman habit”. The rooms contained different specimens of exotic 
and domestic animals, a large number of artworks such as paintings and statues, and additional 
curiosities.“ The first room in the Chamber of Art and Naturalia [Cupid] presented a similar 
combination of objects from the various sections of the collection devoted to artefacts and natural 
objects. During the reorganization of the Chamber of Art and Naturalia under Elector Friedrich 
III, which began in 1688, some of the objects in the armoury were transferred to the Kunstkammer 
1685/1688]." However, in the period around 1700, both 
institutions still followed a universal collection concept. The armoury in the Marstall existed along- 
side the Chamber of Art and Naturalia and the Cabinet of Antiquities and Medals in the Berlin 
Palace. Together with the library in the Apothecary Wing, they formed an ensemble of knowledge 


in order to centralize the collections [ 


that reflected the elector’s passion for collecting. 


From the Armoury to the Kunstkammer: Greater Appreciation or a Decline in 
Status? 


It is not documented when and why the two wooden statues were transferred to the Kunstkammer. 
As late as 1706, they were still in the armoury,” but from 1718 on, the armoury was reorganized 
and a new inventory was drawn up, since it was "in the greatest disarray" ^? The figures were 
probably moved to the Kunstkammer in the course of this reorganization, as indicated by the 
fact that during the reign of Friedrich Wilhelm I, visitors already described them as exhibits there 
[© Around 1740]?! 


Іп 1741 Johann Andreas Silbermann, one of the visitors to the Kunstkammer, noted іп his travel 
diary: "Under a large mirror stood two dwarfs, a man and woman, neither of them three spans 
tall”. The two small statues apparently looked so lifelike that he mistook them for human speci- 
mens: “They are stuffed and wear their own clothes." The explanation Silbermann was given on 
his tour of the collection seems to have reinforced his idea that the wooden statues were indeed 


preserved human bodies: “It is said they were married and lived around forty or fifty years ago, 
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Cernitius 1626, p. 99: "Habebat 
enim in deliciis suis Nanum 
quendam, nomine Justus Bertra- 
mum, cujus simulacrum ac effi- 
gies hodie adhuc asservatur..." 
See Teixidó i Camí/Chicharro San- 
tamera 2013, esp. pp. 16-19. 

See Müller/Küster 1737, vol. 1, p. 291. 
On the statues and the historical 
figure of Justus Bertram, see also 
Müller/Küster 1756, vol. 3, cols. 
541-52. 

Neither of the statues is men- 
tioned in an armoury register list- 
ing only the objects destroyed by 
the fire; see GStA, HA Rep. 36 Nr. 
2053: Acta der Geheimen Kanzlei 
betreffend die Rüstkammer. 

See Müller/Küster 1756, vol. 3, 
col. 541; see Ledebur 1833b, here 
p. 197-8. 

See Müller/Küster 1756, vol. 3, col. 
541. 

Kohfeldt 1905, p. 46. 
Hagelstange 1905, p. 211. 

See Köhler 1925 and Pietsch 2012. 
See the descriptions in Hagel- 
stange 1905, pp. 209-11; and Koh- 
feldt 1905, p. 45. 

On the history of the armoury, see 
Ledebur 1833b. 

Ibid., p. 45. 

See Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fol. 
17I-Vv. 

See Fischbacher 2018 and Stört 
2022. 

See Hagelstange 1905, p. 211. 

For more on this topic, see Anord- 
nung zur Erstellung des Inventar- 
iums in GStA, HA Rep. 36 Nr. 2053: 
Acta der Geheimen Kanzlei be- 
treffend die Rüstkammer, unpag. 
For the inventory, see also Lede- 
bur 1833b, pp. 208-16. 

See, for example, Anonymus B, 
fol. 1v. 
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7 | Child in Dutch costume (French 
variant). Cornelis de Vos, Portrait of 
Frans Vekemans, 1625, Museum Mayer 
van den Bergh, Antwerp. 
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but had no children."? It is not known whether their lifelike appearance was due to their clothing, 


the artistic execution, or the materials used. 


One striking aspect of this description is that the narrative about the two figures had apparently 
changed significantly. The information about the historical persons was missing, though it is un- 
clear whether it was deliberately suppressed or more accurate knowledge was lacking. Silbermann, 
for example, dates the lives of the two small people to the period fifty years earlier, although 


Bertram in fact lived some 120 years before him. Other visitors to the Kunstkammer “anonymize” 


8 | Child in Dutch costume. Cornelis de 
Vos, Elisabeth (or Cornelia) Vekemans 
as a Young Girl, 1625, Museum Mayer 
van den Bergh, Antwerp. 


the statues, which shows that they perceived them differently than did visitors to the armoury. 
For instance, the anonymous Beschreibung der in der Königlichen Preuß. Residenz Berlin befindlichen 
Kunst- und Rüst-Cammer mentions “a set of twins one cubit tall".? Another visitor notes the size 


and age of the small subjects, adopting an almost scientific tone: 


Two dwarfs of more or less the same size. The male is forty, the woman, thirty-six. They were 

52 Silbermann 1741, p. 36. 
53 Anonymus A, fol. 37r. 
Sigismundo.™ 54 Anonymus B, fol. 1v. 


married, but had no children. The male broke his neck on a trip to Danzig under Elector Johann 
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St. Petersburg, 1711. 


In this passage, Bertrams ties to the elector are once again brought up, but the other details do 
not match his story, nor is his name mentioned. The two little people had not previously been 
described as married, and the information about their age is incorrect. Furthermore, the short de- 


scription of the accident uses dehumanizing language. 


After the two wooden statues were transferred from the armoury to the Kunstkammer, their public 
perception changed within just a few decades. In order to explain their presence in the collection, 
writers mainly cite their special typological features as representations of people with dwarfism. 
Designations such as “Männchen? (little man) and "Weibchen" (little woman), as well as references 
to their size, reveal the objectifying gaze of contemporaries. Guided tours may even have deliber- 
ately created the impression that the statues were human specimens. It was common knowledge 
in the period that people with dwarfism sometimes entered into 
(forced) marriages at European courts, and visitors’ descriptions evi- 
dently refer to this practice. The so-called “Dwarf Wedding” at the 
court of the Russian emperor Peter I in 1710 was known throughout 
Europe and may have inspired the change of narrative for the wooden 
statues in Berlin (fig. 9).? The reclassification of the objects is 
mainly attributable to changed scientific views in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century and to attempts to measure and classify people with 
dwarfism.” Just when they were playing a less important role as ser- 
vants at princely courts, their medical classification as extraordinary 
natural phenomena was attracting greater attention.” As a result, 
the wooden figures in the Kunstkammer no longer served as repre- 
sentations of individual human beings, but instead came to epito- 


mize little people in general. 


In the course of the eighteenth century, the typological classification 
of the statues was at least partially reversed. When describing the 
Kunstkammer in 1756, Georg Gottfried Küster initially adopted the 
view that the two little people had allegedly been married but had not 
had any children.?* However, in his appendix, under the heading “Zusäze und Verbesserungen" 
("Additions and Improvements"), it becomes clear that he was in fact better informed. On the 
basis of the funeral sermon for Justus Bertram, he corrected the age and size of one statue while 


also mentioning Bertram’s sister.” 


In the following period, based on the well-known funeral sermon, several works on Prussian history 
describe the historical figure of Justus Bertram in his role as a close servant to the elector — though 
mostly in a pejorative manner. As one writer notes, “Of course, the goodwill shown to this small 


man was probably a bit exaggerated.” 


In the early nineteenth century, the two wooden figures continued to be displayed in the Kunst- 
kammer as testimonies to their ега.°! In the work Wanderung durch die Königl. Kunstkammer 


(1833), Leopold von Ledebur, the administrator at the time, writes: 


This Kunstkammer has nothing to show of Joachim Friedrich, under whom it was first men- 
tioned. On the other hand, a few objects still recall his son Johann Sigismund, including the 


wooden figures of a male and a female dwarf, true to nature and wearing their own clothing 


When describing the statues, Ledebur provides the historically known facts about the lives of the 
two little people while also noting that their clothing was so badly damaged by moths that the 
statues “had to be set aside for the time being”. Nevertheless, іп 1844, he includes them under 
“Historische Merkwiirdigkeiten des Vaterlandes” (“Historical Curiosities of the Fatherland”) in 
his Leitfaden für die Königliche Kunstkammer und das Ethnographische Cabinet.“ Afterwards all 
trace of them was lost. The surviving inventory books from the Hohenzollern Museum in Mon- 
bijou Palace contain no reference to the two wooden figures, although numerous Kunstkammer 
objects documenting Prussian history [Shattered Die, W Wax] were entered into these records.‘° 
It could be that, like many other objects not considered sufficiently valuable, they were removed 
from the collection when the Hohenzollern Museum was founded.” In his 1884 cultural history 
of Berlin, titled Renaissance und Roccoco, Oskar Schwebel describes them as former Kunstkammer 
objects that captured the spirit of the age of Elector Johann Sigismund. This work, which draws 
on publications by Ledebur, also paints the picture of a long-gone institution.” Like the Kunst- 


kammer itself, the statues were by then a mere memory. 


As they passed through the electoral and royal collections, the two wooden statues were interpreted 
in different ways. From objects of memoria that commemorated historical persons, they eventually 
evolved into curiosa and were then re-historicized. In the end, they were not even important 
enough as historical testimonies to their age to remain in the collections. Not only do such tran- 
sitional moments bring into view the object biographies of the statues, they produce these biogra- 
phies in the first place. At the same time, with the disappearance of the two objects from the 
collection, their history temporarily came to an end and knowledge of the biographies of the 
diminutive Justus Bertram and his sister was lost.°® Despite the large gaps іп the transmitted record, 
it is particularly worthwhile to study these nearly forgotten objects. As the specific case of the two 
wooden statues shows, in addition to memorializing historical figures who are unknown today, 
they can shed light on largely overlooked trends in the evaluation of historical modes of percep- 


tion. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 
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Petrat even speaks of “breeding 
experiments” with people of short 
stature. See Petrat 1998, pp. 57- 
60; and Seemann 2021, pp. 288- 
308. 

See Seemann 2018, p. 62. 

See Petrat 1998, pp. 62-3. 

See Kiister 1756, p. 19. 

See ibid., cols. 541-2. 

Pauli 1762, p. 584; see also Buch- 
holtz 1767, p. 577. 

Henry 1805, p. 9: “Dwarfs from 
the Court of the Elector Johann 
Sigismund". 

Ledebur 1833a, p. 20. 

Ibid. 

Ledebur 1844, p. 101. 

See SPSG Historisches Inventar 
833-836 [1876/77], Hohenzollern- 
Museum. 

On the history of the Hohen- 
zollern-Museum, see Kemper 
2005, and esp. pp. 294-9 on the 
inventories. 

See Schwebel 1884, p. 484. Streck- 
fuß also mentions Justus Bertram 
in his history of Berlin, see Streck- 
fuß 1864, p. 143. 

However, Justus Bertram is also 
mentioned in a collection of let- 
ters on the life of the elector 
Johann Sigismund, Gautschi 2005, 
p. 419. 
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Meike КР [ | A DRAWING OF AN ANTEATER: 
INSPIRED BY THE COLLECTION 


Imagined Worlds 


The year is 1664. Samuel Niedenthal, born in Erfurt and living in Danzig, visits the electoral col- < 1| Graphite drawing of an anteater 
(Tamandua) which, according to its 
caption, was held by the Berlin 

the naturalia in the library rooms, including several snake skins, rattlesnake rattles, a “Brazilian Kunstkammer; Niedenthal Collection, 
Kupferstich-Kabinett, Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen, Dresden. 


lection in the Apothecary Wing of the Berlin Palace. An experienced animal painter, he is shown 


lizard”, ostrich eggs, bird beaks, and various fish.! He studies the magnificently coloured images 
of Brazilian animals that the Great Elector received in 1652 from John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen, 
governor of Brandenburg’s possessions on the Lower Rhine and former governor-general of the 
Brazilian holdings of the Dutch West India Company (figs. 2—6).? Niedenthal has the opportunity 
to compare the painted animals, almost none of which he has ever seen alive, with existing 


specimens, some of which have also come into the electoral collection via John Maurice? One 1 Katalog 1668/1680, fols. 144r- 
146r, cited in Winter 2018, p. 17- 
18. On Niedenthal, see Geus 1973, 
years. Niedenthal is enthralled by it, partly because he has also seen illustrations by artists who p. 299. 
2 Katalog 1668/1680, fol. 158v, cited 
in Winter 2018, p. 121. On the 
relevant details from the librarys manuscripts and the printed copy of the Historia naturalis transfer of objects, see Driessen 
1849 and Françozo 2014, p. 120-1. 
For a survey of Dutch colonial rule 
in Brazil, see North 2021; Klatte/ 
Prüssmann-Zemper/Schmidt- 
Loske 2016; and Groesen 2014. 
Kabinett (Museum of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs) of the Staatliche Kunstsammlungen з In the 1660s, the holdings of the 
electoral library included a num- 
ber of natural objects from Brazil. 
note directly below the image, was probably purchased for the Kunstkammer of Electoral Saxony Scholars generally assume that 
these objects found their way 
into the electoral collection via 
native to Central and South America.’ According to the caption, the animal was on display “in John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen, 
since the Brazilian objects he 
brought to Europe were consid- 
oldest taxidermy specimens in the electoral collection, of which few have survived to the present ered unique at the time. See, 
among others, Kürbis 2016, p. 42, 
and Meckel 1988, p. 62. It has not 
brought to Europe, scientific and artistic interest in animals and plants of the New World strongly yet been determined exactly 
when the Great Elector acquired 
the Brazilian animal specimens 
held in the library. 
4 In this essay | have used the 
Collected Pa pers terms "tamandua" and “an- 
teater" synonymously based on 
the sources. In modern zoological 
taxonomy, the suborder of an- 
commissioned for the Berlin collection in order to preserve objects of natural history threatened teaters (Vermilingua) includes the 
genera Tamandua and Myrme- 
cophaga with the giant anteater. 
introduce the Brandenburg elector’s collection to a broader audience (as was the case with the 5 Because the drawing is not 
signed, Whitehead and Boese- 
man consider it possible that 
artefacts and specimens became famous beyond the Berlin collection, such as the pelt of a two- Niedenthal did not create it him- 
self, but acquired it for his collec- 
tion; see Whitehead/Boeseman 


graving of the fox by the Augsburg painter and publisher Johann Elias Ridinger was published 1989, p. 52. 


object in particular catches his eye: the fur of an anteater‘ that has been dead for more than twenty 
have observed anteaters in Brazil. He examines it carefully and asks his guide to repeat all the 
Brasiliae. Then he begins to draw. 

This story might explain the genesis of the graphite drawing that has survived in the Kupferstich- 
Dresden (fig. 1). The work, which is attributed to Niedenthal on the basis of the handwritten 
in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century. It shows a tamandua, a species of anteater 
the library of the Kunstkammer in Berlin or Cöln”.° The drawing visually documents one of the 
day [Golden Plover]. It also demonstrates that almost a century before live anteaters were 


influenced the way these species were perceived.” 


We can only speculate on the reasons why Samuel Niedenthal made the drawing. Was it a work 
with decay?? Were objects in the palace shown to illustrators like Niedenthal so that they could 
more easily reproducible copperplate engravings in the eighteenth century)? This was how other 


tailed fox, which had been acquired by the Kunstkammer in 1734. In 1768, a copperplate en- 
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posthumously in a work featuring “special animals that were 
hunted, shot, captured alive, or kept by the great lords” — and that 
thus contributed to the fame of such rulers [MAntlers].’ 


It is also possible that from the start, the tamandua was intended 


for a virtual paper museum — a body of illustrations compiled by 


a collector to represent objects they did not own.'? The water- 
colour drawings of Brazilian animals that have survived in the 


archive of the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg probably 
2-6 | Brazilian animals in the Libri 


Picturati, Biblioteka Jagielloriska, 
Krakow. depictions of anteaters, are copies of drawings that the Branden- 


originated in such a context. These watercolours, which include 
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burg elector acquired in 1652. They were probably made to introduce Brazilian animals to other 
collectors interested in art or natural history.'! The images of Brazilian animals that Zacharias 
Wagner brought to his native Saxony were also reproduced. Of the eight mammals shown in Jacob 
Wilhelm Griebe’s Naturalien-Buch, seven were copies from Wagner’s Thier Buch, including a 


depiction of a tamandua (fig. 7).? 


After Niedenthal’s death, his representations of animals performed several of these functions, 


which were typical of the period. The Dresden-born naturalist Jacob Theodor Klein purchased 


7 | Tamandua, illustration in the 
Naturalien-Buch of Saxon collector 
Jacob Wilhelm Griebe, Saxon State 
and University Library, Dresden. 


6  Areference to the western part of 
the twin city of Berlin-Cölln, 
where the palace was located. 
The drawing is held by the Kup- 
ferstich-Kabinett of the Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden (SKD), 
inv. no. Ca 211/180b, and is men- 
tioned in Meckel 1988, p. 62. | 
wish to thank Dr Claudia Schnitzer 
and Angela Rietschel of the SKD 
for providing me with valuable 
information and digital copies. 
On the dating of Niedenthal's 
stay in Berlin, see Dutch Brazil 


1998a, р. 21. 


7 For evidence of live anteaters іп 
Europe, see Cowie 2011 and 2021. 
8 Niedenthal's illustrations were 
probably also based on the re- 
mains of Brazilian snakes held in 
Berlin; see Dutch Brazil 1998a, 
p. 26. On the visual documenta- 
tion of holdings in archives, see 
Fischel 2009. On the preservation 
of objects of natural history in the 
early modern period, see Find- 


len/Toledano 2018. 


9 Ridinger 1768, fol. 34. See Schnei- 
der 2020b and Spickernagel 2016. 


10 Meijers 2005, р. 23. 


11 SeeSchmidt-Loske 2016, pp. 123- 
4, and Boeseman et al. 1990, 


pp. 10-11. 


12 See Dutch Brazil 1998c, pp. 22-3 
and 95; Whitehead/Boeseman 
1989, p. 53; and De Bruin 2016, 


p. 62. 
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8 | Additional graphite drawing ofa more than sixty sheets depicting birds from Niedenthal’s estate for use in his scientific work.'? By 
tamandua on the same page as the 
Berlin tamandua in the album of 
the Niedenthal Collection; paper museum in the narrower sense.'* Today, the graphite drawing of the tamandua, as well as 
Kupferstich-Kabinett, Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen, Dresden. 


contrast, the anteater and other animal images from the Saxon Kunstkammer became part of a 


depictions of additional mammals, reptiles, fish, and crabs, has survived in one of the three albums 
of the Niedenthal Collection, which is held in the Kupferstich-Kabinett of the Staatliche Kunst- 


sammlungen Dresden. 


The arrangement of the cropped drawings in the first album does not follow any known natural 
historical classification system from the early modern period.? The same applies to the second 
and third albums, which present images of bird and insects, respectively. In addition to the Berlin 
tamandua and an additional anteater on the same page (fig. 8), the first album shows European 
and exotic mammals. Together with species from regions far from Europe, such as elephants, rhi- 
nos, and monkeys, the album presents mythical creatures like the allocamelus (donkey-camel) and 


the ипісогп.! The horned rabbits, elk antlers, armadillos, swordfish, and rattlesnake rattles de- 
13 Margrave Friedrich of Branden- 
burg-Kulmbach acquired the bird 
illustrations after Klein's death. cabinets (figs. 9-11).7 Although little is known about the context in which the images emerged, 
They were later transferred to the 
Zoological Institute of Erlangen 
University and then, in the 1930s, early modern collections. 
to Erlangen University Library; see 
Geus 1973, p. 277. Their current 
whereabouts are unclear; see Ho- 
henzollern und FAU 2018, DL. Faraway Worlds їп Pictures 
14 See Meijers 2005, p. 24. 
15 See Dutch Brazil 1998a, p. 21. 
16 SKD, Са 211, fols. 163r, 175r. 
17 SKD, Ca 21, fols. 144, 372, 186, 
2318, 224r. denburg and its neighbouring principalities in the form of printed natural histories and illustrated 
18 See Аѕйа/Егепсһ 2005 and Thurner/ 
Pimentel 2021. With regard to 
ethnographica, see Bujok 2004. of Portugal had long shaped perceptions of flora and fauna previously unknown to Europeans.'? 


picted in the drawings of the Niedenthal Collection were typical naturalia of early modern curiosity 


they provide insight into the treatment of natural history specimens, images, and manuscripts in 


From the 1650s, a growing number of descriptions and representations of anteaters reached Bran- 


manuscripts. Earlier reports from the sphere of influence of the Spanish crown and the kingdom 
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However, when the individuals who had travelled to the Americas in the service of the Dutch 
West India Company (e.g. as soldiers, clerks, or painters) returned to Europe, new descriptions 
and depictions of the local fauna reached the nobles and wealthy burghers of the Netherlands and 
the German-speaking lands [Crystalline Gold].'? Although live anteaters were not brought to 
Europe until the eighteenth century, writers such as Caspar Schmalkalden described and presented 
tamanduas as early as the mid-seventeenth century (fig. 12). ?? Zacharias Wagner’s Thier Buch also 
shows a tamandua (fig. 13).2! The work focuses on plants and animals “occasionally seen and en- 
countered in the Brazilian district and the territories of the West Indian Company”. According to 
its title, its aim was to present them to audiences in the “German lands” to whom they had pre- 


viously been “foreign and unknown”. 


The drawings and coloured prints met with great interest and inspired artistic production in Eu- 
rope. Thanks to the wealth of collected motifs, the artists Frans Post and Albert Eckhout, who 
had travelled to Brazil in the entourage of John Maurice, received commissions from various Eu- 
ropean courts.” Not only were the plant and animal images made in Brazil copied onto paper, 
but artists created tapestries, oils, and ceiling paintings that impressively projected the New World 
flora and fauna into the rooms of nobles and wealthy burghers.” Together with other Brazilian 


9-11 | Visual documentation of typical 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Kunstkammer objects in the Niedenthal 
Collection, Kupferstich-Kabinett, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Dresden. 


19 For an analysis of the role of 
Dutch trading companies in early 
modern knowledge production, 
see Huigen/Jong/Kolfin 2010 and 
Friedrich/Brendecke/Ehrenpreis 
2015. On the dynastic relations 
between the Brandenburg rulers 
and the Dutch House of Orange, 
through which many Kunstkam- 
mer objects came to Berlin, see 
Onder den Oranje Boom 1999. 
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12—13 | Depictions of anteaters in the 
travel reports of Caspar Schmalkalden 
(Gotha Research Library) and 
Zacharias Wagner (Kupferstich- 
Kabinett, Staatliche Kunstsam- 
mlungen, Dresden). 
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animals, tamanduas became visible to everyone іп the 
Netherlands and Saxony to whom affluent collectors and 


monarchs opened their doors.” 


In addition, the Historia naturalis Brasiliae, published by 
Georg Marggraf and Willem Piso in 1648, provided a 
broader audience with detailed knowledge about the ap- 
pearance, behaviour, and potential economic and medici- 
nal uses of Brazilian animals.? The work describes and 
depicts the giant anteater (Tamandua guacu) and the 
smaller Zamandua-i. For the depiction of the latter, the 
two naturalists relied in part on findings of a dissection 


carried out during their stay in Dutch Brazil.”° 


It is through this work that Samuel Niedenthal probably 
learned about Brazilian fauna and the outstanding impor- 
tance of the Berlin brasiliana collection before his stay in 
the city. Visitors to the electoral library in the Berlin Palace 
in the 1660s marvelled not only at the objects collected in 
Brazil, but also at the hundreds of depictions of Brazilian 
flora and fauna.” The Brandenburg elector had acquired 
them from John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen together with 
ivory furniture and other precious objects that have sur- 
vived in Oranienburg Palace. After his return, Maurice had 
initially exhibited his rich collection, considered unique in 
Europe, in his city palace in The Hague (now the Maurit- 
shuis art museum). From the 1650s, he gradually gave 
away individual pieces to European rulers as a form of aris- 
tocratic patronage.?? As a result, two books reached Berlin 
that contained “all types of humans, quadrupeds, birds, 
worms, fish, trees, herbs, and flowers seen and encountered 
in Brazil: artfully depicted in miniatures, true to life, with 
attached descriptions, names, and characteristics”. The vol- 
umes also included one hundred “depictions of native an- 
imals [/ndianische Schildereyen]” and “sundry other things, 


in oil on paper”.” 


When Samuel Niedenthal visited the seat of the Branden- 


burg elector, the illustrated manuscripts had already been arranged, bound, and made available in 


the electoral library by court physician Christian Mentzel.” Tamanduas could be seen in the series 


of watercolour drawings described as the Libri principis (Books of the Prince) and among the oil 


and graphite drawings in the Theatrum rerum naturalium Brasiliae. After Mentzel's editing, the 


third volume of Theatrum, titled Icones animalium, presented a range of mammals and insects, 


including two species of anteaters: a coloured illustration of the smaller Tamandua-i and а black- 


and-white drawing of its larger cousin (fig. 14).°' The Berlin tamandua (fig. 1) in the Niedenthal 


Collection in Dresden has several features in common with this latter drawing: the bushy tail and 


belly fur, the black-and-white stripes on the chest and shoulders, and the rounded ears, one of 
which is shown from the side. However, the slightly raised snout and the position of the hind 
legs are more similar to the Tamandua-i (fig. 15) in the collection Theatrum rerum naturalium 


Brasiliae. 


The bushy tail and fur colour are what the tamandua from the Niedenthal Collection has in com- 
mon with the watercolour drawing in the Libri principis and the woodcut in the Historia naturalis 
Brasiliae (fig. 16), which show the giant anteater (Tamandua guacu) feeding.? However, the hand- 
written note next to the watercolour drawings — likewise visible in the copy of the Historia naturalis 
Brasiliae held in the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — also link the Berlin tamandua to the smaller an- 
imal. Next to the illustration of the Zamandua-i, John Maurice explains that this animal was “a 
small species of anteater the size of a badger” (fig. 17).? The caption under the drawing of the 
Berlin tamandua in the Niedenthal Collection says the same. 


While all of the depictions in the Berlin collections show the claws essential for digging and feed- 
ing, only the black-and-white drawing in the Theatrum volumes, corresponding to the drawing 
in the Niedenthal Collection, captures the pose with a raised forepaw that later became standard 
in taxidermy and illustration.?* Thus the Berlin tamandua combines various details from the 


images available in 1664, but is not a direct copy of them. 


Fleeting Witnesses 


Nor is this drawing a depiction of a mounted specimen from the Berlin Kunstkammer, even if 
the caption suggests the animal was on display “in the library of the Kunstkammer in Berlin or 
Céln”.* After all, according to the records of the electoral collection, only the fur of an anteater 
was exhibited in the library, not a stuffed specimen standing on three legs with its fourth paw 
raised in the air. The fur was first documented by a catalogue of the elector’s manuscripts prepared 
by the librarian Johannes Raue іп 1668 and updated by his successor Christoph Hendreich.” In 
addition to valuable manuscripts, the two librarians listed the rarities in the electoral library es- 
tablished in the Apothecary Wing in 1661, presenting the objects in the order in which they were 
exhibited.” In the 1660s, the second shelf of the second cabinet was described as containing Otto 


14-15 | Tamandua диаси апа 
Tamandua-i in Icones animalium, 
the third volume of the Theatrum 
rerum naturalium Brasiliae, 
Biblioteka Jagiellonska, Krakow. 
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On Caspar Schmalkalden, see Col- 
let 2007, pp. 94-132. Schmalka- 
Iden's depiction of a tamandua is 
probably based on the works 
published by Caspar Barlaeus in 
1647 and by Georg Marggraf and 
Willem Piso in 1648. Both of these 
publications emerged in the con- 
text of Dutch colonial rule. See 
Kürbis 2016, р. 42. 

SKD, Ca 221, fol. 118г. This illustra- 
tion is probably a copy of the wa- 
tercolour drawing in the Libri 
principis; see Whitehead/Boese- 
тап 1989, p. 49. The full title of 
Wagner's Thier Buch is cited in 
Whitehead/Boeseman 1989, p. 48. 
On Zacharias Wagner, see Dutch 
Brazil 1997; Rutz 2020; and Welt- 
sichten 2004, p. 136. 

Two unsigned paintings in the 
1699 inventory of Oranienburg 
Palace are attributed to Frans Post, 
among other works; see Onder 
den Oranje Boom 1999, p. 188. 
See De Bruin 2016 and Klatte/ 
Prüssmann-Zemper/Schmidt- 
Loske 2016. 

See De Bruin 2016, pp. 315, 317-23; 
Dutch Brazil 1998b, p. 9; and 
Dutch Brazil 1997. 

On the activities of naturalists 
and artists during the rule of 
John Maurice, see Soweit der Erd- 
kreis reicht 1980; Whitehead/Boe- 
seman 1989, pp. 162-96; Parker 
Brienen 2006, p. 13-21; Klatte/ 
Priissmann-Zemper/Schmidt- 
Loske 2016. 
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16-17 | Two species of anteaters in the 
first volume of the Libri principis, 
Biblioteka Jagielloriska, Krakow. 
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See Historia naturalis Brasiliae, 
book 6, ch. 4, pp. 225-6, and 
AsüalFrench 2005, p. 120. On 
botanical knowledge in the His- 
toria naturalis Brasiliae, see Al- 
cantara-Rodriguez/Francozo/van 
Andel 2019. 

See Katalog 1668/1680, fol. 158v, 
cited in Winter 2018, p. 121; and 
Whitehead/Boeseman 1989, p. 
34. 

See Kiirbis 2016, pp. 41-4, and 
Francozo 2014, pp. 120-3. The 
ivory furniture was transferred 
from the Schildereikammer 
(Painting Collection) to the Kunst- 
kammer in the late seventeenth 
century; see Herz/Graf 2018. 

GStA PK, |. HA Geheimer Rat, Rep. 
34 Herzogtum Kleve, Grafschaft 
Mark, Grafschaft Ravensberg; 
Beziehungen zu den Niederlan- 
den, Мг. 1459, fol. 9r-1r, cited in 
Schmidt-Loske 2016, p. 121. 
Whitehead/Boeseman 1989, p. 
34-8. 

See the print and the references 
to the Historia naturalis Brasiliae 
und Libri principis in Dutch Brazil 
1995В, p. 35-6. 

See Whitehead/Boeseman 1989, 
p. м. 

Libri principis, vol. 1. See Dutch 
Brazil 1995a, p. 22; SBB PK, 2" Lh 
11450<a>. | wish to thank Katrin 
Bohme of the Staatsbibliothek zu 
Berlin for several insightful con- 
versations about natural history 
and the history of books. 
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von Guericke’s hemispheres, which were used for experimentation [Night Clock]; a “model of 
small Brazilian boats”; and twenty-one items, amongst which were various naturalia such as the 


skin of a “tamandua or anteater” .’8 


In the late seventeenth century, similar furs were occasionally found in Dutch collections, including 
one at the Anatomical Theatre of Leiden University. From there, their reputation spread through 
the museographies of the early eighteenth century to the German-speaking world.” Together with 
the furs, the designation “tamandua pepa” or “tamandua beba” (as noted under the Niedenthal 
drawing) migrated from Brazil to the Netherlands as a description of the animals called Myrenäter 


or Ameysen-Fresser by the Dutch. From there they made their way to the German-speaking lands.“ 


Like many other natural objects, the Berlin fur was taken to the Kunstkammer in 1680, and in 
the following years was kept in one of the cabinets containing fossils |Р. Monkey Hand] and the 
skin of a “musk animal” [91685/1688].*' During the inventory of the Kunstkammer in July 
1688, the administrator Christoph Ungelter noted that the fur of the “giant anteater, called 
Tamandua guacu . . . had decayed”. Because it is no longer recorded in the naturalia lists compiled 
in 1694 and 1735, we can assume that it was removed from the collection sometime afterwards 


[ * Intact and Damaged]. Nor is it mentioned in the reports by eighteenth-century travellers.“ 


Thus the Berlin tamandua that has survived in the Kupferstich-Kabinett in Dresden is a projection. 
Together with the images based on observations in the field, the fur inspired Niedenthal to present 
the anteater with its characteristic features as a reflection of the knowledge existent in Europe at 
the time. The drawing illustrates not only the fascination with non-European fauna, but also the 
limited information about this fauna that reached the curiosity cabinets in German cities through 
objects, drawings, reports, and narratives. The drawing of the anteater shows how the mobility of 


participants in courtly and colonial networks provided a broad group of people with access to 


materials that induced them to consider and discuss fauna still unknown to most Europeans. It 
makes clear that in the court library and the Kunstkammer of the electorate of Brandenburg, there 
was an engagement with collected objects that stimulated scientific and artistic production far be- 
yond this specific space and shaped European perceptions of distant worlds in the early modern 


period. 


However, seventeenth-century collectors and artists were not the only ones fascinated by the images 
made in Brazil, the objects collected there, or the written information about Central and South 
American fauna found in the Berlin library and Kunstkammer. In the following centuries as well, 
naturalists acquainted with the manuscripts in the royal library consulted such images for scientific 
research. The ichthyologist Marcus Élieser Bloch [Golden Plover], for example, used the water- 
colour drawings of the Brazilian animals as models for the illustrations in his work on foreign 
fish. Another naturalist to study the watercolours was Johann Gottlob Schneider, who wrote on 
a variety of zoological topics. In an article published in the Leipziger Magazin zur Naturkunde und 
Oekonomie in 1786, Schneider suggests making “true copies of these painted figures” available to 
a broader audience. As he explains, “іп the manuscript collection . . . all the animals are shown in 
their natural colours, the patterns of which identify their sex and distinguish them from closely 
related species”. Thus, because the drawings realistically showed characteristics relevant to taxo- 


nomic classification, they continued to be used for the study of Brazilian fauna. 


Even in first few decades of the nineteenth century, when the recently founded Zoological Museum 
at Berlin University had acquired new “rich holdings of Brazilian animals” thanks to the efforts of 
its co-founder Johann Centurius, count of Hoffmannsegg, the images that had been made during 
Dutch colonial rule remained an important source on Brazilian fauna.“ In 1811, Berlin zoologist 
Johann Karl Wilhelm Illiger introduced Vermilinguia as an umbrella term for the family of 


anteaters, pangolins, and aardvarks. Whereas by then the tamandua fur in the Kunstkammer had 
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See Cowie 2011, p. 5. 

Whitehead und Boeseman also 
assume that the drawing does 
not show a stuffed specimen ex- 
hibited in the electoral library or 
the Kunstkammer in Berlin. See 
Whitehead/Boeseman 1989, p. 52. 
Winter 2018, p. 7. 

See Katalog 1668/1680, fol. 2r. 
Ibid., fol. 146r, cited in Winter 
2018, p. 117-8. 

See Neickel 1727, p. 60, 
Valentini 1714, part 2, p. 53. 
See Eyl 1672, p. 341, and Benthem 
1698, part 1, p. 84. 

Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 116v. 
Ibid., fol. 116v. 

See Inventar 1694 and Verzeichnis 
1735. 

Schneider 1786, p. 271. On the 
production of Bloch's fish books, 
see Trijp 2021. 

Schneider 1786, p. 271. 
Lichtenstein 1818, p. 208. On the 
Brazil collections in the early 
nineteenth century, see Her- 
mannstädter 2005. In some 
cases, the objects in the Kunst- 
kammer were also used for sci- 
entific descriptions; see Matschie 
1917. A mandrill skull from the 
Kunstkammer was among the 
objects Matschie studied at the 
Zoological Museum in Berlin. 


and 
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Bl A DRAWING OF AN ANTEATER: INSPIRED BY THE COLLECTION 
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See Lichtenstein 1818, p. 206. 
Ibid., p. 209. 

See Lichtenstein 1818-1829 and 
Whitehead/Boeseman 1989, 

pp. 43-4. The latter work also 
discusses how Marggraf's plant 
drawings were used for scientific 
purposes by Carl Friedrich Philipp 
von Martius, who had previously 
been active as a collector in 
Brazil. 

See Lichtenstein 1818, p. 208. 
Whitehead/Boeseman 1989, 

pp. 34-5. 
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long since decayed, the animal illustrations in oil on paper in the royal library were just being re- 
discovered after temporarily falling into oblivion." In the period that followed, Zoological Mu- 
seum director Illiger and his successor Martin Hinrich Lichtenstein used them for scientific 
research, as they were convinced of the continued importance of the image collection compiled 
by John Maurice. As Lichtenstein wrote, this collection already contained “illustrations of animals 
described by the latest works as recently discovered". In subsequent years, Lichtenstein extensively 
studied the animal depictions and made them known among scientists. Achille Valenciennes, for 
example, who co-wrote a natural history of fish with Georges Cuvier, travelled to Berlin several 


times and commissioned copies of some of the painted animals.” 


Today, only one copy of the Historia naturalis Brasiliae has survived in the Staatsbibliothek zu 
Berlin. It was acquired in the nineteenth century by the anatomist Karl Asmund Rudolphi and is 
thought to have been the personal copy of John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen.?? During World War 
П, the two volumes of the Libri picturati were kept in the Benedictine abbey in Grüssau and were 
then transferred to the Jagiellonian Library in Krakow, where they and the four volumes of the 
Theatrum rerum naturalium Brasiliae can still be viewed today?! The Berlin copy of the Historia 
naturalis Brasiliae has retained some of the splendour of seventeenth-century illustrated 
manuscripts, with its magnificent colours, printed Latin text, illustrations, and handwritten notes 
on the size and characteristics of the depicted animals (figs. 18-19). As the example of the anteater 
shows, the interplay between the Brazilian images that have survived in Dresden, Berlin, and 
Krakow underscores the diverse global contexts in which the early modern Berlin collection had 


an impact beyond the palace rooms. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 
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18-19 | Anteaters in the hand- 
coloured copy of the Historia natu- 
ralis Brasiliae in the Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin. The handwritten comments 
were probably made by John Maurice 
of Nassau-Siegen. Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz, 
2? Lh 11450«a» : R. 
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Eva Dolezel and 
Diana Stort 


1685/1688: THE COLLECTION IN 


THE APOTHECARY WING OF THE PALACE 


Inventar 1685/1688. On this in- 
ventory, see also Dolezel 2022b. 


An extant index of “Artworks and Rarities” in the Manuscript Collection of the Berlin State Library 


allows far-reaching insights into the Berlin Kunstkammer of the late seventeenth century (fig. 1).' 


Although little information is available on the design of the Kunstkammer rooms during this 
phase, this inventory compiled in the 1680s enables a detailed reconstruction of the layout, in- 


cluding even the specific arrangements of objects on the shelves, and allows conclusions about 


1| First page of the index of 
artificialia from the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer inventory of 1685/88. 
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how exhibits were dealt with during visits to the collection.” Thus it offers a representative image 
of how the collection was presented shortly before the Kunstkammer was refurbished in the 


Schlüter palace at the turn of the eighteenth century [® 1696 vs.1708]. 


When the index was first created, the Kunstkammer was 
located in the Apothecary Wing of the palace, directly next 
to the pleasure garden (fig. 2). As of the sixteenth century, 
the annex built on the eastern side facing the Spree River 
had housed the court apothecary and the printing work- 
shop on the ground floor. It is not known precisely when 
the Kunstkammer left its original location in the “vault” 
(Gewölbe) [© Around 1600], but the move brought it into 
direct proximity to the library and the chambers of the 
elector.’ It was most probably located in several rooms on 
the second upper floor of the building connecting the 
palace and the apothecary (fig. 3).* In 1682, Christoph 
Hendreich, the elector’s librarian, described a stairway 
leading from the “electoral residence” in the palace down 
to the library in the apothecary building, “where one could 
walk past rooms in which artfully made clocks, rare antiq- 
uities, statues, numismata, naturalia, and models of all 
sorts of inventions were kept"? This and similar descrip- 
tions show that a visit to the palace in the seventeenth cen- 
tury followed a circular route that led through the 
reception rooms, magnificent halls, and private chambers 
of the electoral family down a stairway to the rooms of the 
Kunstkammer and the library, before the tour continued 
through the pleasure garden | Cupid]. The proximity of 
the Kunstkammer to the library, printing workshop, and 
apothecary corresponds to a scheme that had already been 
described in Samuel Quiccheberg’s Inscriptiones Vel Tituli 
Theatri Amplissimi of 1565, the first museum-theoretical 
work on the Kunstkammer.” Almost two centuries later, in 
1727, in the Museographia of Kaspar Friedrich Neickel, the 


close connection between books and objects was even highlighted as the defining element of the 


museum.? 


The index discussed here is the 1688 copy of a Kunstkammer inventory originally written in 1685. 
It represented a revision of the holdings as part of the process of restructuring and inventarization 
that was conducted before the collections were transferred to the palace redesigned by Schlüter. 


This process was initiated when Friedrich III became Elector of Brandenburg in 1688. 


This was in keeping with the common practice of revising the inventory whenever there was a 
succession in ruler or a new Kunstkammer administrator was named [® Around 1600].? In 
April 1688, after the death of Friedrich Wilhelm, Friedrich III became the new elector of Bran- 
denburg (and starting 1701, also king of Prussia as Friedrich I). In June 1688 he appointed 
Mining and Mint Councillor Christoph Ungelter as administrator of his Kunstkammer. Un- 
gelter’s first task was to review the holdings together with his predecessor Christian Albrecht 
Kunckel.!! The resulting index, which was prepared primarily for legal reasons, focused оп lo- 
calization: the objects were listed according to how they were arranged in the collection room, 
not based on any systematization separate from their actual location." The contents of two cab- 


inets are described; the first contained “carved and turned artworks" and the second held nat- 


uralia.? 


The Collection Furnishings 


First of all, it is surprising that the index offers basic information about the design and construction 
of the furnishings. The installation site for the artificialia is listed as a “small green cabinet” with 
two glass doors. It contained five “compartments”, or shelves.'* The naturalia, on the other hand, 
were located in a "large green cabinet with double glass doors". This cabinet had four shelves and 


two drawers. 1’ 


2 | N. La Vigne, bird's eye view of the 
palace, 1685; at the bottom right is 
the connecting building to the court 
apothecary with the pleasure garden 
in front. 


з | Jan Ruijscher, view of Berlin from 
the northwest showing the palace 
grounds and the court apothecary, 
c. 1650-60, oldest painted view of 
the palace with the connecting 
building to the apothecary wing, 
Stiftung Preußische Schlösser und 
Gárten Berlin-Brandenburg. 
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On the ordering principles and 
presentation of the Kunstkammer 
collection around 1700, see Stört 
2022. Inventar 1685/1688 is part of 
an informative body of sources 
which includes other inventories, 
notes, and invoice receipts for 
the administration and estab- 
lishment of the Kunstkammer 
over a period of only about ten 
years. Some inventories and doc- 
uments from this period are 
stored together in the Berlin State 
Library (Staatsbibliothek) in a 
bundle with the call number Ms. 
Boruss. fol. 740: Eingangsbuch 
1688/1692b, fols. 2r-25v; Korre- 
spondenz Ungelter/Bock 1690, 
fols. 30-43; Inventar 1688b, fols. 
4ur-52v; Eingangsbuch 1688/ 
1692a, fols. 53r-83v; Inventar 1685/ 
1688, fols. 84v-122r; in the Staats- 
bibliothek, see also Kunstkammer 
director Christoph Ungelter's col- 
lection of invoices, receipts, and 
other lists and correspondence 
(Materialbuch Ungelter). On the 
Kunstkammer files in the Staats- 
bibliothek, see Schipke 2015; Dóhn 
1988. The corresponding "offi- 
cial" copies of the Kunstkammer 
inventories, which were placed in 
the Royal Coffer for safekeeping, 
are located in the Secret State 
Archives in Berlin: Inventar 1688a 
and Inventar 1694. Inventar 1688a 
has the same object list as Inven- 
tar 1685/1688, but omits the data 
on object locations. On these in- 
ventories, see Segelken 2010b, 
esp. pp. 112-30. 

The former laboratory that be- 
longed to the apothecary, on the 
upper floor of the building, was 
converted into the electoral li- 
brary in 1661, which from then on 
was open to the public. On the 
construction of the court apothe- 
cary, see the detailed discussion 
in Geyer 2010, vol. 1, esp. pp. 38- 
40; on the formation of the li- 
brary at that time, see most 
recently Winter 2015. 
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Green is also the colour of the collection cases from the Kunstkammer of the Francke Foundations 
in Halle, which were constructed in the 1730s and аге still extant today.'° In the context of col- 
lections at the time, it was recommended as a background colour — as was blue — because it was 
considered pleasant for the eyes and it was also assumed that the objects contrasted well against 
it." The invoice and receipts ledger of the administrator of the Berlin Kunstkammer, which was 
created at virtually the same time, does in fact list blue cushions as the underlay for presenting 
shells and sea snails.'* This receipts ledger also lists additional collection cases painted grey on the 
outside and blue inside for the period from 1688 to 1692. Most of the collection furnishings 
for the Kunstkammer that were newly created under Christoph Ungelter, however, were either 


stained or painted black, in the Dutch style common at the time [® Cases, Boxes].”° 


Glass doors were used for presentation furniture both in Halle and in other collections, but this 
was not yet common in the 1680s.?! The naturalia cabinet was probably constructed in a manner 
similar to the cabinets in the Halle Kunstkammer, which had an upper section with several shelves 
and a lower, closed section with drawers. This type became standard in prestigious collections by 


the eighteenth century at the latest.” 


The illustrations in the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, published starting in 1696 by Ungelter’s 
successor, Lorenz Beger, give an impression of the furnishings in the Antiquities Cabinet in the 
Kunstkammer [®1696 vs. 1708]. One of the initials from the third volume shows a piece of 
furniture with Kunstkammer objects. The upper section has shelves and the bottom section has 
three rows with three drawers each (fig. 4).? Although no similar pictures of the Kunstkammer 
have survived, the inventory from 1685/1688 allows at least a conjecture as to the size of the 
naturalia display case. Among the objects presented іп this case were “horns of a sea unicorn’, 
that is, teeth of a narwhal, “each of which was more than 


three cubits long”, and swordfish swords that were “two cu- gave 


i= 
bits” long. In other words, the display case must have been at | 


least two meters wide.”4 | 


The smaller cabinet, dedicated to the artificialia, presumably 


had two doors, each with two panes of glass separated by a ШШШ. 


crosspiece. The top section had four shelves. It is also conceiv- 


able that this display case was placed on a stand, as was com- 
EEO ne сас 


mon for cabinets in the seventeenth century, as for example in 


the prince-archbishop’s Kunstkammer in Salzburg that was е5- 4 | Initial with Kunstkammer furniture; 


illustration from Lorenz Beger, 


tablished at that time (fig. 5). Some of the collection cases sug- us Еа т СИС АЛАЙ 


gested by Leonhard Christoph Sturm in 1704 in his Geöffnete 
Raritätenkammer show a similar structure, as do the lacquered 
cabinets designed in the 1690s by Gérard Dagly for the Medals and Antiquities Cabinet in the 


Berlin Kunstkammer [ 9 Cases, Boxes]. 


The Contents of the Display Cases 


Thanks to its listing of the objects by their location, the inventory offers rather precise information 


about the contents of the individual shelves. Roughly two hundred objects are listed for the arti- 


ficialia cabinet, distributed unevenly among the five shelves. There were somewhat more than 


twenty objects each listed for the first (from the top) and the fourth shelves. Almost fifty entries 
were listed for the second shelf, while the third shelf contained almost ninety, presumably small 


objects, likely positioned at eye level. Only thirteen entries were listed for the fifth (bottom) shelf. 


The three upper shelves contained mostly ivory works, many of which had been turned. They 
therefore probably dominated the entire presentation of the artificialia. Among the objects were 
goblets, small vessels (geschirlein), bowls, and colonnettes. They were comprised of set pieces com- 
mon at the time, each one repeated in different ways. The inventory often mentioned openwork 
(durchbrochene) pieces, “button works" (knopff-werck), “spiral-like” (schneckenweise) works, “spher- 
ical” or “floral works” (sphaerae or bluhm-werck). The language alone gives an impression of this 


part of the inventory as a combination of repeating forms in slight variations. 


In the top two shelves, a certain symmetry of presentation is discernible: the row of objects on 
the top shelf starts and ends with ivory goblets made in a similar fashion, with an openwork flow- 
erpot in the middle.” The second shelf groups the objects around an ivory pitcher and bowl,” 
flanked by two rows of ivory colonnettes, one descending and опе ascending." This symmetry 
supported the impression of a visual hierarchy that focused on ivory craftwork. The turned ivory 


objects presented in this way presumably created an overall sense of visual homogeneity that was 


5 | Collection cabinet of the prince- 
archbishop's Kunstkammer in 
Salzburg, 1660s. 


See Hinterkeuser 2003, p. 70; 
Konter 1984, p. 17; Heres 1977, p. 97. 
Hendreich 1682, unpag.; the 
identical wording is found in the 
anonymous description of the 
city Berolino Marchici (before 
1704) (SBB PK, Ms. Boruss. fol. 29, 
fol. 3v). 

See also Konter 1984, pp. 9-17; 
Kiesant 2020, p. 73. 

See Quiccheberg 2013, pp. 25-9. 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
27 


See Ketelsen 1990, esp. pp. 103- 
51; Seelig 2001, esp. pp. 24-6. 
For Ungelter's certificate of ap- 
pointment of 29 June 1688, see 
GStA PK, I. HA Allg. Verw., Rep 9, 
по. D2, Fasz. |, fol. 167. On Kunckel 
and Ungelter, see Ledebur 1831, 
pp. 16-18; for the transcription of 
Ungelter's certificate of appoint- 
ment, see pp. 52-3. 

See the certification notes by 
Kunckel and Ungelter in Verzeich- 
nis 1685/1688, fol. 84v. 

On the legal Kunstkammer inven- 
tories, see Klapsia 1935; on the 
spatial records, see Ketelsen 1990, 
pp. 108-10. 

Inventar 1685/1688, fols. 86r and 
108r. 

Ibid., fol. 86r. 

Ibid., fol. 108r. 

On the installation and painting 
of the stone and mineral cabinet 
in this collection, see for example 
Bruckhoff 2020. 

See Stürt 2020, pp. 127-30. 
Materialbuch Ungelter, fol. 3v. 
Ibid., fol. 23r. 

See various carpenters' invoices 
in ibid., esp. fols. or-10v. 
Johann Daniel Major's Unvorgreif- 
fliches Bedencken von Kunst- 
und Naturalien-Kammern ins 
gemein (1674) briefly mentions 
cabinets with "windowed doors" 
(Major 1674, ch. 8, §7, unpag.). 
Leonhard Christoph Sturm's Ge- 
öffnete Raritäten- und Natura- 
lien-Kammer (1704) mentions 
display cases as just one option 
among an enormous diversity of 
presentation furnishings de- 
scribed in the work, some of 
which were downright bizarre 
and included mechanisms for 
setting the objects in motion. See 
Sturm 1704, Pp. 57-72; on the col- 
lection furniture described in 
Sturm, see Dolezel 2018, pp. 33- 
40. 

On collection furniture around 
1800, see Heesen 2011; Stört 2019, 
esp. pp. 221-2; Stört 2020. 

Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, Praefatio, 
unpag. On the Medals and An- 
tiquities Cabinet, see Heres 1977. 
Inventar 1685/1688, fols. 108r 
(no. 201), 109у (no. 231). 

Ibid., fol. 87r (no. 13), see also 
fols. 86r (no. 2) and 88r (no. 23). 
Ibid., fol. 9ov (no. 45). 

Ibid., fol. oor (nos. 36-43, nos. 
50-4).. 
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broken up by the individual figurative works. It can be assumed that virtually all of these holdings 
have been lost. Only isolated figurative works listed in the inventory still exist today in the Bode 


Museum.” 


The bottom two shelves were generally filled with objects made of less precious materials. The 
holdings on these lower shelves were of much more varied content than the upper shelves. For ex- 
ample, there were a number of boxes containing small objects such as series of landscape paintings 
and portraits, blotting sand samples, or plaster copies of medallions.” This area also contained 
two objects from China: a carved soapstone vessel and a painting. Their counterparts could be 
found in the upper part of the cabinet, where thirteen small figurative sculptures from China, 


some of them depictions of deities, were displayed.” 


The inventory has a total of 122 entries for naturalia, including some mixed lots such as “seasnails, 
various species” as listed under no. 318.°' The four shelves in the naturalia cabinet were arranged 
roughly according to content categories. On the first shelf were a wide variety of fishes, snakeskins 
and snake skeletons, lizards, rays, and beaks of various birds, as well as palm and cinnamon tree 
branches. The second shelf presented a young crocodile, a whale foetus, other body parts of whales 
such as a penis [Fi Priapus], and other marine animals.?? Regional hunting trophies could also be 
found there, such as the “jaw bone of a large pig”, of which a sketch was also displayed, and a 
skeletonized rabbits head “that had been hunted here in the Mark"? Two birds of paradise hung 
together with other taxidermy specimens on the walls of the cabinet.?* Objects that had been dam- 
aged or destroyed were also enumerated, such as two “Brazilian flower woodpeckers”, which were 


lying in a box and were “totally decomposed".?? 


Corresponding to what at that time were termed “fossils” (“obtained by digging”), the third shelf 
contained mainly petrified plants and animals, amber, minerals, and artefacts [Monkey Hand]. 
The fossils made up about three-quarters of the third shelf. Many of them were wrapped in paper 
or stored in boxes for protection. At some points in the presentation, the separation of naturalia 
and artificialia was broken down. There were artificialia that referred to natural objects either 
through their material or motifs, including a tobacco tin “made of a lobster’s or crab’s pincers” 


and an “oval saucer carved from an ostrich egg"? 


The fourth shelf of the naturalia cabinet presented mainly ethnographica. Shown here were sabres 
and knives of various origins, as well as arrows from Siberia, “Indian” and Chinese shields, two 
models of “Indian fishing boats”, a “round Chinese parasol”, a “box with various types of Indian 
plants", and three “Muscovite oval saucers” made of tree bark.*” The classification of the objects 
in the category of naturalia ruled out, as it were, their status as artefacts and thus had far-reaching 


consequences for the image that was conveyed of the corresponding ethnic groups.” 


Finally, the two lower drawers of the cabinet contained a large, unsorted quantity of sea snails, 
some of which were stored in additional “drawers”, possibly in a small, separate cabinet that fit 
into the drawer of the main cabinet.? The aforementioned cushions that had been ordered for 
storing the molluscs indicate that Ungelter had taken on the problem of the disorder in the draw- 


ers; however, the separate index of mollusc shells has not been preserved.“ 


With more than three hundred entries, the inventory of 1685/1688 gives the impression of an 
enormous number of objects and a crowded space. It also lists numerous objects outside of the 
two cabinets that were distributed throughout the room.*' In the area of naturalia, this included 
horns and antlers, which due to their size alone would not have fit in the cabinet. Some of them 


hung on the walls or from the ceiling, as is clear based on orders for suspension and mounting 


materials.“ Traces of such mounting are visible on one of the oldest extant objects, antlers grown 
into a tree trunk [Antlers] (fig. 6). Numerous bones in a basket, individual teeth, entire sets of 


teeth, and skulls of animals are also listed, as well as ostrich and cassowary eggs.“ A “very artful 


6 | Stag antlers іп a tree trunk, Königs 
Wusterhausen Hunting Lodge (perma- 
nent loan from the Museum fir 
Naturkunde Berlin). Holes for mounting 
45 are visible on the back of the object. 


ivory cup” on three legs is also mentioned, two boats “artistically cut from paper”, and other art- 
works such as the “Battle of Fehrbellin . . . in a gilded frame” and brass images of the humanists 


Paracelsus, Philip Melanchthon, and Willibald Pirckheimer [ 


Cases, Boxes]. 


Only one artificialia object is recorded as standing outside the cabinets: the first entry in this sec- 
tion describes Gottfried Leygebe’s almost 30 cm tall iron statuette, which still exists today, por- 
traying Elector Friedrich Wilhelm as St. George (fig. 7).“° Its description, very detailed as compared 


А : : > : . 28 See e.g. the statuette of а 
to the other objects, had a page of its own. According to Ungelter’s receipts ledger, it was presented un 
woman, possibly created in Re- 
in a “case” with a “black-stained stand”, presumably in front of the artificialia cabinet.“ With this gensburg in the early sixteenth 
; 4: А : : x : і : З century (ibid., fol. 102v (по. 152], 
prominent position, both in the inventory and its staging іп the room, it can be viewed as a kind SB Sculpture tolledor aan 
of signum of the Kunstkammer under Friedrich Wilhelm. To this day, this figure remains one of seum for Byzantine Art, Ident.- 
. . . . . . Nr. 813), or the Cleopatra and 
the most intensively examined objects of the Berliner Kunstkammer [® Changing Focuses]. B 2. 
Eurydike alabaster апа slate high 
reliefs by monogrammist P. E., 
1532 (ibid., fol. 104r [no. 163], 
Collection Profile and Museum Practice SMB, Sculpture Collection and Mu- 
seum for Byzantine Art, Ident.- 
. А а " Nr. 806). 
All in all, the profile of the holdings that could be reconstructed on the basis of the inventory — - 806) 
29 Ibid., fol. 106r (nos. 179-80, 183- 
with its interplay of crafts and naturalia as well as ethnographica and objects from the ruler's area 4). 
42% : . о Ibid., fol. 104v (по. 171, soapstone 
of dominion — appears to be typical of a Kunstkammer in the late seventeenth century. Here, too, — ? и (fo 171, soaps 
vessel), 107r (no. 190, painting), 
significant focuses can be recognized for the subsequent development in the Berlin collection: fols. 102v-103v (nos. 153-6, 159, 
; " 4 . . " . : : small sculptures). Vessel no. 171 
in the early eighteenth century, hunting trophies again experienced a boom in this collection нн ану ea 
[E Antlers]. The Chinese objects listed are part of the focus on East Asia that was built up under War (see Reidemeister 1932, p. 
Ж 4 ә è s . 180). 
Elector Friedrich Wilhelm [Crab Automaton]. The relatively large number of petrifactions also 
31 Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 117г. 
indicate a primary area of collection for the Berlin Kunstkammer [Monkey Hand]. 32 Ibid., fols. 108r-nov. 
33 Ibid., fol. 109v (nos. 229 апа 233). 
34 Ibid., fol. nov (no. 243). 
With regard to the collection profile, it also seems significant that the index lacks anecdotal objects, 35 Ibid., fol. nor (no. 236). 
. . . : : . 6 Ibid., fol. 111г (nos. 254 and 257). 
as this genre of object was prominent in many Kunstkammers and in the eighteenth century was — ? са а. 
37 See ibid., fols. 114v-115v. 
also a determining aspect of the descriptions of the Berlin collection [MShattered Die]. It is also 38 This classification was abandoned 
РР А a i , Р by around 1800 at the latest 
striking that the index lists no scientifica at all. At that time there must have been clocks and mod- y = 
under Jean Henry, who classified 
els of “mechanical machines” іп the Berlin collection. The former were listed in a separate in- the ethnographica as artificialia 
. . . see Dolezel 2019, pp. 92-8, 122- 
ventory, together with other clocks in the court [MNight Clock]. : е ur 
39 Verzeichnis 1685/1688, fol. 117г. 
: . . . . . о Ungelter noted in the Kunstkam- 
However, the inventory not only provides information on the holdings and the presentation of — 0 "80767 
mer receipts ledger only that "the 
the objects, but also offers insight into museum practice, conventions when visiting a collection, shells including the entire cabi- 
А " ii s А р 1: net" had yet to be entered into 
and the ways in which visitors and curators dealt with objects. In the case of artificialia, a great um S 
the "Inventarium" (Materialbuch 
number of the objects are vessels or containers. This includes goblets as well as bowls, tins, and Ungelter, fol. 281). 
4 See the objects entered at the 


boxes. The boundaries distinguishing a vessel as an object or as a container are often fluid. Some 


ivory boxes had complex screw cap constructions.? Opening them was generally not an end in 


end of Inventar 1685/1688 (nos. 
319-49). 
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@ 1685/1688: THE COLLECTION IN THE APOTHECARY WING OF THE PALACE 


т | Gottfried Leygebe, Elector Friedrich 
Wilhelm of Brandenburg as 

St. George, 1680, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Sculpture Collection and 
Museum for Byzantine Art. 


8 | Conrad Meit, bust of Duke Philibert 
le Beau of Savoy, before 1524, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Sculpture 
Collection and Museum for Byzantine 
Art. 


42 Ibid., fol. 117v (no. 319), and pas- 
sim. 

43 Materialbuch Ungelter, fol. 2v. 

44 Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 18v (nos. 
320-1). 

45 Ibid., fols. 119г (no. 323), 121v (nos. 
347-8), 120r (nos. 340-2). 

46 Ibid., fol. 85r (no. 1), SMB, Sculp- 
ture Collection and Museum for 
Byzantine Art, Ident.-Nr. 856. 

47 Materialbuch Ungelter, fols. 10r 
and зг. In Ungelter's receipts le- 
dger, the receipt of a carpenter 
notes: "cabinet, with the iron 
horse beneath". 

48 Ungelter's certificate of appoint- 
ment lists as one of his main 
tasks the renovation and expan- 
sion of this portion of the hold- 
ings, which at the time were 
rather dilapidated. See Ungelter's 
certificate of appointment of 29 
June 1688 in Ledebur 1831, p. 52, 
quotation ibid. 

49 See for example Inventar 1685/ 
1688, fol. 87v (no. 19). 
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itself, but revealed something inside that was hidden, which was to be looked at and 


sometimes taken out. 


This suggests a museum practice that has been repeatedly described for early modern 
collections. In contrast to present-day museums, the objects here were removed from 
the cases and usually viewed on a table set up in the collection room. This was done 
even when — as documented in the Berlin inventory — there were transparent display 
case panes. This enabled a focused, multisensory perception of the objects, also in- 


cluding a haptic experience of the individual objects.” 


In the Berlin Kunstkammer, viewing the collection must have been virtually a game 
of opening and closing cases, boxes, and tins: for example, Conrad Meit’s small bust 
of Philibert le Beau (fig. 8) was presented in a box lined in green velvet, with doors; 
it therefore had its own object stage that could 
be opened.’' Other small sculptures were 
stored lying down in a box and had to be re- 
moved for viewing. Precious gems were shown in a box in 


book-form covered with red velvet.?? 


Dynamization Starting in 1688 


The inventory also clearly shows how the administrators 
of a collection influenced its arrangement and how it was 
perceived. It depicts the extensive revision processes by the 


administrators Kunckel and Ungelter (fig. 1). There are 


comments with each entry, indicating whether the objects 
were extant or missing. A surprisingly large number of ob- 
jects are noted as “damaged”, and in the case of naturalia as “decayed” or “dishevelled”, or with 
missing parts [® Intact and Damaged]. In addition, the numbering of the objects was repeatedly 
changed. It was originally arranged by shelf and started over for each shelf. This was later replaced 
by a continuous numbering system throughout both cabinets and beyond. In a second step, this 


numbering was again corrected when the objects were rearranged or new ones were added. 


Together with the other surviving sources from that time, the inventory offers insight not least 
into the significant dynamic that the Kunstkammer experienced in this phase.’ Friedrich ПГ ef- 
forts to increase the value of his collections and bring them together in one location are clearly in 
evidence.” Once the status quo was determined, many new objects were purchased and others 
were transferred to the Kunstkammer from the library or the armoury, or recalled from private 
households ГР Cupid]:? for although the focus of the holdings and the kind of presentation de- 
scribed in the inventory of 1685/1688 were firmly anchored in the collection culture of the time, 
during this phase the Berlin collection still could not keep pace with comparable projects at other 
royal courts with respect to size. A 1704 copper engraving in the Stuttgart Kunstkammer shows 
a spacious hall with nine cabinets. The Kunstkammer in Dresden in the late seventeenth century 
comprised five rooms. At that time the Copenhagen Kunstkammer, together with the royal library, 


was even established in a building of its own. It is therefore hardly surprising that Elector Friedrich 


entrusted his Kunstkammer director with 
numerous object purchases and the produc- 
tion of new collection furniture.” 


Ungelter died in 1693, and when Lorenz 
Beger succeeded him, he was given the task 
of preparing a new inventory. This new 
Kunstkammer inventory, which was com- 
pleted in 1694, is also extant. The number 
of objects had doubled in only a few years 
(fig. 9).°” This is yet further evidence of a 
critical period in the history of the Berlin 
collection, since Friedrich Ш, as if in prepa- 
ration for his coronation in 1701, estab- 
lished a Kunstkammer that would meet the 
standards of a Prussian king [M Wax]. With 
the new construction of the palace, he cre- 
ated larger rooms for his collections and 
continually purchased new objects. Starting 
in 1703, a far more comprehensive Kunst- 
kammer and Antiquities Collection moved 


into their new home. 


Translated by Allison Brown 


9 | Title page of the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer inventory of 1694. 


50 This is documented, for example, 


51 


52 


53 


54 
55 


56 


57 


for the Kunstkammer іп the 
Francke Foundations in Halle. See 
Instruction fiir den der das He- 
rumführen der Fremden іп den 
Anstalten des Waysenhauses hat, 
written in 1741 (Archive of the 
Francke Foundations in Halle 
[AFSt], W VII/I/20, esp. 818). On 
museum practice in the early 
modern era, see Classen (Con- 
stance) 2007; with respect to the 
Berlin Kunstkammer around 1800, 
see Dolezel 2017b. 

See Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 104r 
(no. 161), SMB, Sculpture Collec- 
tion and Museum for Byzantine 
Art, Ident.-Nr. 818. 

See ibid., fols. 101r (no. 139) and 
105r (no. 172). 

On this, see also Segelken 2010b, 
pp. 113-30. 

See Kiesant 2020, pp. 73-80. 

See Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, 
fol. 8v (no. 154) and passim; on 
this, see also Ledebur 1831, pp. 54— 
5; and Theuerkauff 1981b, p. 16. 
See Materialbuch Ungelter. On 
Stuttgart, see Fey 2017; on Dres- 
den, see Heres 2006, pp. 23-4; 
on Copenhagen, see Gundestrup 
2017, pp. 129-30. 

Inventar 1694; on this, see in de- 
tail Segelken 2010b, pp. 124-30. 
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Meike көше: MM CRYSTALLINE GOLD FROM SUMATRA: 


OF WEALTH AND EXPLOITATION 


The naturalia from the Berlin Kunstkammer whose whereabouts are unknown today include many 
valuable objects. The mineral collection, in particular, contained several specimens of great value. 
Probably none was more prized than the piece of white quartz encrusted with crystalline gold 
from Sumatra. Expressed in modern units, it weighed 1.273 kilogrammes (fig. 1).! Today, a gold 
specimen of this weight would be the showpiece of any mineralogical collection, presented in ex- 
hibition rooms in a secure display case (fig. 2). Indeed, from the late seventeenth century on, the 
crystalline gold from Sumatra was one of the highlights of the Kunstkammer in the Berlin Palace 
[® Changing Focuses].* However, the object does more than just illustrate the fascination with 
all that was perceived as exotic and valuable in early modern Europe — a fascination typical of col- 
lecting practices in the curiosity cabinets of the period. It testifies to the colonial activities of Eu- 
ropean trading companies and the consequences of armed conflict in the nineteenth and twentieth 


centuries. 


The gold specimen thus reflects the ambivalence that has informed perceptions of mining and 
its sociocultural effects for centuries. As early as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, scholars, 
merchants, and government officials debated the benefits and drawbacks of mining, which 
was considered dirty, risky, and dangerous. Proponents argued that the positive effects of the 
trade in extracted metals and the development of previously unused territories outweighed the 
negatives. They concluded that these effects legitimized the activities of European princes and 
trading companies and even benefited humanity.’ Valuable minerals such as the gold-impreg- 
nated quartz in the Berlin Kunstkammer provided evidence of rich deposits awaiting extrac- 


tion. 


A Valuable Exhibition Piece 


The great value of the object was always clear to the Kunstkammer’s administrators and visitors. 
Early records of the museum’s holdings emphasize its significance. In the inventory of 1694, 
for example, the “List of Minerals” classifies ores according to their value, a common practice 
at the time. Gold is the first category, with the specimen from Sumatra at the top of the list. 
Next come silver, iron, and copper; tin, lead, and various rock and metal compounds; and finally 
numerous precious stones. Some of these were set, while others were in their natural state.‘ The 
specimen from Sumatra is followed by two additional entries for gold objects. The first pertains 
to “Chinese goldwork and gold nuggets”, which were kept in an ivory box among the rare 
objects [® 1685/1688]. The second consists of six pieces of crystalline gold that the elector 
acquired for the Kunstkammer in the late 1680s. These are not described in further дета]? 
Thus the piece of gold from Sumatra is not only assigned its own number and listed separately 
from the other gold specimens in the Kunstkammer, but also appears at the top of the mineral 


list because of its great value. 


< 1| On the first page of the "List of 


Minerals" in the Kunstkammer inven- 
tory of 1694, the crystalline gold from 


Sumatra is entered separately from 
the other gold specimens. 


Inventar 1694, p. 25: "5 M[ark] 7 
Loth % Quint". | wish to thank 
Ferdinand Damaschun (Museum 
für Naturkunde Berlin) for helping 
me to convert the old units and 
Ralf-Thomas Schmitt (Museum für 
Naturkunde Berlin) for valuable 
insights into the collection. 
Anonymus B, fol. 8v. 

See Asmussen/Long 2019, pp. 8- 
10; Bentancor 2017. 

On the crafting of the emerald 
cluster in the Dresden Kunstkam- 
mer, see Dresdner Hofjuwelier 
2019, p. 35. 

Inventar 1694, pp. 25-44. 
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Bl CRYSTALLINE GOLD FROM SUMATRA: OF WEALTH AND EXPLOITATION 


2 | A gold specimen from California 
weighing 473.5 grammes in the 
exhibition of the Museum für Natur- 
kunde Berlin (MfN Min 1992/0817). 
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Specimens of gold from Sumatra, an island in the western part of the Malay Archipelago, were 
highly treasured by Europeans. The early modern travel reports that introduced collections to a 
wider audience explicitly emphasized the value of the objects for their owners.^ In Berlin, the piece 
of gold-encrusted quartz from Sumatra quickly became a much-admired and well-known object. 
Visitors to the collection were impressed by the piece, which stood out even more due to its pre- 
sentation: whereas the other minerals were kept in cabinets, the crystalline gold was exhibited in 
a prominent location. Together with a gold-bearing “cobble” (a stone rounded by flowing water), 
it was openly displayed on a table, where it drew the visitors’ attention (fig. 3—4).’ As a result, it 
is mentioned in nearly all of the surviving descriptions of the Kunstkammer. Reflecting the content 
of the tours they took, the writers address the nature and origin of the specimen [© Around 1740]. 
The Saxon miner Elias Hesse, for example, who had previously travelled to Sumatra, was familiar 
with the object in Berlin and was able to give its exact weight: the piece of “solid gold” on white 
quartz, which was displayed at the “Berlin Chamber of Art and Rarities” of “His Serene Highness 
of Brandenburg”, weighed “5 marks, 7 loths, and half a quint". According to Hesse, this was an 
indication of the “richness” of the gold mines in Sumatra.’ Other Kunstkammer visitors describe 
the object more generally as “very big . . . and substantial” and write that it was found in the “rich 


mines” of Sumatra.? 


In this context, Sumatra seems to have been of interest less as the source of objects for modern 
scientific investigation than as the backdrop for narratives of distant lands and their treasures. 
Curiosity about the origin of the crystalline gold was further boosted by the growing number 
of travel reports that reached the Berlin public at that time. For in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century, German-speaking mercenaries, merchants, doctors, and miners increasingly 


travelled to the islands of the Malay Archipelago in the service of the Vereenigde Oostindische 


Compagnie (VOC, or Dutch East India Company). In their accounts, they describe not only 


the animal and plant life there, but also the people and the powerful kingdoms.' They thus 


confirmed the centuries-old reputation of the Kingdom of Aceh in Sumatra, which was home 
to the “richest treasure ... of gold and jewels”. Additionally, they offered background informa- 
tion on the gold specimen brought to Berlin.'' Elias Hesse wrote a detailed account of the VOC's 
activities on the island, describing the Dutch-operated mine tunnel by tunnel and appending 
a site sketch to his report (fig. 5).'* In the late 1680s, when Hesse returned from Sumatra to 
Europe to settle in Berlin, the piece of crystalline gold passed into the possession of Elector 
Friedrich III of Brandenburg. During the first years of his reign, Friedrich III, who had ascended 
the throne after his father’s death, acquired numerous objects for the Kunstkammer. He focused 
particularly on rocks and minerals, purchasing six pieces of crystalline gold in addition to the 
specimen from Sumatra.” To expand his collection in the Berlin Palace, the Brandenburg regent 
paid Elias Hesse thirty reichstalers for several objects the miner had brought back with him 
from the East Indies. They included weapons and a “booklet containing drawings of various 
Indian nations”.'* However, these objects, which entered the collection between 1688 and 1692 
and were recorded in the Kunstkammer’s register of new items, did not include the piece of 
crystalline gold. It was first documented in the inventory of 1694 and was recorded on the same 
page as the six other pieces of crystalline gold acquired at the same time; unlike them, though, 


it had its own entry." 


The Temptations and Realities of the Gold Island 


As evidence of rich deposits, mineral specimens like the piece of crystalline gold from Sumatra 
had a significance that went beyond collections such as the Berlin Kunstkammer. Because gold 
was the most important means of payment for Indian textiles and other wares, European mer- 
chants took a keen interest in Sumatra’s deposits. The VOC, for example, required large amounts 
of gold to purchase cotton fabrics from the Coromandel Coast along the south-eastern edge of 
the Indian subcontinent. For centuries, Sumatra was known as a “gold island” far beyond the 
Malay Archipelago, but Europeans had no access to the high-yielding mines in its interior.'° Not 
mining for gold itself, the VOC was long forced to acquire the coveted metal in the Sultanate of 
Aceh in northern Sumatra and the Sultanate of Banten on the neighbouring island of Java to the 


south. Although it established a trading post in the city of Padang on Sumatra’s western coast, 


3-4 | A 96.2-gramme gold specimen 
from Australia (MfN Min 2000/7978) 
and an 80.6-gramme gold- 
encrusted rock from California 

(MfN Min 2000/7986) in the minera- 
logical collection of the Museum für 
Naturkunde Berlin. 


о 0740 


See Lombard 1967, pp. 64-5. 
Anonymus A, fol. 39v. 

Hesse 1690, p. 180. 

Nicolai 1769, p. 339; Anonymus B, 
fol. 8v. 

For a discussion of the travel re- 
ports by Caspar Schmalkalden and 
Caspar Schamberger, see Joost 
1983; Michel 2010. 

Hesse 1690, p. 181. 

Ibid., 171-3. 

Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fols. 
16v-17r. 

Ibid., fol. 25r. 

Inventar 1694, p. 25. 

Hesse 1690, p. 180. For gold min- 
ing on Sumatra, see Rueb 1991. 
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23 
24 


this was not enough to secure the lucrative 


pepper and gold trade (fig. 6). For this rea- 
son, beginning in the 1660s, the VOC fi- 
nally moved into gold mining by taking 
possession of mines previously abandoned 
by locals due to their low yield or by en- 
tering into agreements with local rulers, 
who competed with the leading gold-trad- 
ing empires." When the УОС local em- 
ployees expressed fears that the mine in the 


hinterland of the western coast could not 


5 | Sketch of the mine from Elias 
Hesse's travel report from the East 
Indies. 


See Somers Heidhues 2006, 

pp. 221-2. 

See ibid., p. 223. 

See Lombard 1971, pp. 232-4; 
Bialuschewski 2005, pp. 403-5. 
Hesse 1690, p. 169. 

Ibid., pp. 175-6. 

Hesse 1690, pp. 171-2. See 
Lombard 1971, p. 231; Rueb 1991, 
PP- 24-6. 

Hesse 1690, p. 180. 

See ibid., pp. 169, 215. 
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be operated profitably, the company re- 
sponded by commissioning a report from 
a Dutch mining expert who had worked for the duke of Braunschweig in the Harz Mountains, 


but had never seen the mines in Sumatra. '? 


As a result of the report, which suggested that operations could be profitable with a sufficiently 
large workforce and skilled miners from Europe, the VOC began transporting slaves to Sumatra. 
Initially, it attempted to subjugate people on other Indonesian islands, including Nias, and later 
purchased indigenous people in Madagascar who had been captured by local groups in armed 
conflicts.'? The VOC also recruited experienced miners from Saxony. Due to its recruitment cam- 
paigns, Elias Hesse, who came from a poor background, travelled to Sumatra in the trading com- 
panys service together with twenty other miners from the region, some of whom took their families 
along with them. At the time, more than 300 male and female slaves were taken to the island 
from Madagascar in order to work the mine and ensure the operation of the settlement.” Despite 
the VOC' efforts, however, the Salida mining project proved a futile economic undertaking, as 
Elias Hesse - who worked as a mining clerk — wrote in a report published after his return to Eu- 
rope. The mine itself was in poor condition, and although ^a large quantity of ore" was extracted 
during the roughly six months he spent there, "in this whole period, the salaries of the many ex- 
pensive servants, the maintenance of numerous slaves, as well as other related expenses" exceeded 
its output by far. Given the “loss of many miners”, who perished before arriving, and the “un- 
healthy conditions at this place", it was clear that the venture could not pay off for the trading 
company.?' Under the geological and climatic conditions on the island, the European personnel 
at the VOC's mine were unable to extract gold or other ores profitably.” Against this backdrop, 
Hesse questioned whether the gold specimen in Berlin was really from the mine. As he explained 
in his report, such a “massive piece of crystalline gold" probably came from one of the productive 
sites in the country’s interior and had been acquired by local traders.?? Disillusioned by his expe- 
riences in the East Indies, he critically assessed the VOC's actions in Sumatra. He reported on vi- 
olent confrontations with the local population and the constant use of force against the workers 
to keep the mine in operation. 2* If captured, runaway slaves were subjected to even more brutal 
treatment than he had witnessed in similar situations elsewhere.” His descriptions contrast sharply 
with the glittering, priceless pieces of gold like the specimen in the Berlin Kunstkammer and point 
to a certain ambivalence in the perception of mining. The crystalline gold reflects the lustre of the 
luxury goods that could be bought with the precious metals, while embodying the hopes linked 


to the exploitation of natural resources. However, it also reveals the consequences of the VOC's 


mining operations on Suma- 
tra: the deaths of countless in- 
dividuals who had journeyed 
to the island in the hope of 
prosperity or who had been 
taken there against their will 


by the trading company. 


A Contested Treasure 


Like the extraction of gold in 


Sumatra, the path of the piece 
of crystalline gold from the 
Kunstkammer in the Berlin 
Palace to the Mineralogical 
Museum at Berlin University, 
founded in 1810, was also 
marked by conflict.” In 1805, 
King Friedrich Wilhelm III 
ordered all minerals in his 
possession to be united in a 


single collection. Only pieces 


of "special artistic value" were 
to remain in the Kunstkam- 
mer." However, the joint pre- 
sentation of the Royal Mineral 
Collection was delayed for 
several years due to quarrels 
among the responsible parties 
and evacuations during the 


Napoleonic Wars. Jean Henry, 


1095 * 


the long-time director of the 100*0 

Kunstkammer, long resisted 

handing over the minerals exhibited in the palace. Among other things, he argued that the cutting, 
polishing, and crafting of the minerals would change their character and that different mineral 
collections had their own kinds of audiences. It was entirely possible, he believed, for a collection 
intended "for the instruction of mineralogists" to exist alongside a collection meant for "the plea- 
sure of dilettantes and the broader public". In the end, Henry prevailed with the argument that 
the Mineral Cabinet of the Department of Mines and Metallurgy, which was the chosen site for 


the combined collection, did not yet offer sufficient space.^* 


In the following years, in conjunction with the reform of the Academy of Sciences, debate con- 
tinued over a suitable location for mineralogical treasures such as the piece of crystalline gold from 
Sumatra.? Finally, in 1809, against the backdrop of the founding of Berlin University, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt as director of the Culture and Education Section of the Interior Ministry pressed 


110*0 


6 | Location of trading posts and 
mines in western Sumatra. 


25 See ibid., p. 215. 

26 On the conflicts over where the 
Kunstkammer's naturalia belon- 
ged, see Dolezel 2019, pp. 203-38. 

27 ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-32, 
fol. 13. See Dolezel 2019, p. 205. 

28 ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-32, 
fols. 14-18, esp. fol. 14v. 
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for the royal order to be carried out. However, when the mineralogist Dietrich Ludwig Gustav 
Karsten took possession of the objects for the Mineral Cabinet in accord with the royal order, the 
"famous, rich specimen of crystalline gold” was missing, along with “a few smaller pieces"? Unlike 
the two “beautiful onyx specimens” — precious stones that, according to Henry, had been trans- 
ported to Paris — the gold specimen had been taken to a safe place “together with other precious 
objects” and thus saved from Napoleon's troops. After the objects were brought back from their 
evacuation site in Königsberg, they were kept in a sealed box in the queen’s chamber.*' The parties 
responsible for the collection did their utmost to make the treasures accessible again, and ultimately 


succeeded. 


A few years later, a specimen worthy of closer attention appeared in the catalogue of the university's 
mineral collection. According to this source, in the mid-1820s a piece of “gold in quartz from 
Sumatra”, whose size and weight are not indicated, was among the holdings of the university's re- 
cently founded museum (fig. 7).? However, it is impossible to reconstruct the object’s subsequent 
fate. Even if the crystalline gold from the Kunstkammer remained part of the mineralogical col- 
lection of the Museum fiir Naturkunde until the Second World War, it was not returned there 
after the armistice. As in the Napoleonic Wars, valuable objects were removed from the museum 
during the Second World War to prevent them from being seized as war booty. No information 
has survived as to which objects were contained in the evacuated crates. However, what the evac- 
uations make clear — much like the debates on a suitable exhibition site for the piece of crystalline 
gold — is that this object was considered extremely valuable throughout the centuries. 

Although it has not survived, the gold specimen from Sumatra, which passed into the possession 
of Friedrich III in the late 1680s, has lost none of its allure. The gold-encrusted quartz — a dazzling 
exhibit at the Kunstkammer in the early modern period — continues to reflect the manifold eco- 


nomic and political entanglements of mineral collecting. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 


< 71A gold specimen from Sumatra 
in the mineral collection catalogue 
compiled by Gustav Rose in 1826. 


29 


30 


32 


See Hoppe 1987, pp. 303-4. On the 
plans for the Kunstkammer ob- 
jects as part of the reform of the 
Academy of Sciences, see Dolezel 
2019, pp. 30-4. 

ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-X-10, 
fol. 3r; fol. 31. 

Ibid., fol. 31. 

Rose 1825, p. 288. 
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Diana Stört Ш MONKEY HAND AND SNAKE CROWN: 
DEMYSTIFIED LEGENDS 


On 15 November 2021, the following email appeared in the author's inbox: Subject: Kunst- € 1| Mammuthus indet, BROOKES 1828, 


tooth fragment, Museum fiir Natur- 


kammer object “Good morning, here is the label for the monkey hand’: Mammuthus indet, 


BROOKES 1828, tooth fragment, MB.Ma.52916.” 


With this message from the management of the Fossil Vertebrates Collection, not only was a pre- 
viously unclassified object at the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin correctly identified, but at the 
same time the centuries-long transformation of a mythological object into a specimen of natural 
science was also completed. The so-called “monkey hand” (fig. 1), which is actually an eight-cen- 
timetre-long fragment of a mammoth tooth, had found a new home in the collection of fossil 


vertebrates. 


An Extraordinary Object Biography in the Museum 


The tooth fragment came to the collection in a roundabout way. Because it arrived without a label 
or any other documentation, its survival in the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin was primarily due 
to former head curator Stephan Schultka’s interest in cultural history. Surprisingly, it was initially 
kept in the Palaeobotanical Collection that Schultka himself directed.! How it made its way into 
this collection is unclear, but the fact that it survived was a stroke of luck, since an object without 
designations or descriptions and with no information about its place of discovery has only limited 
scientific value.’ To a certain extent, an object of natural history such as a mineral, stone, or fossil 


is tied to its parergon, the label that describes it [® Cases, Boxes]. Without this narrative accessory, 


kunde Berlin. 


1 


| would like to thank Stephan 
Schultka, retired senior curator, 
for providing information about 
the monkey hand and valuable 
references to the history of the 
collections in the Museum fir 
Naturkunde Berlin. | would also 
like to thank Melanie Diebert, 
Catrin Puffert, and Heike Straebe- 
low for their organization and 
implementation of the catalogu- 
ing of this object. 

See Hermannstädter/Heumann/ 
Pannhorst 2021, here the intro- 
duction, pp. 13-15. 


an object cannot be incorporated into catalogues and lists and will often be eliminated from a з On the concept of the parergon in 
collection? connection with labels, see Grave 
` 2015, here р. 152; and in natural 
history contexts, see Ruhland 
The proper term for this procedure, which is practiced in all museum collections, is “deaccession” 2918: 
4 Schiele 2016. 
(from the Latin de, “away from”, and accedere, “to accrue or grow”).* An object may be deacces- 5 іп German-speaking Europe, the 
sioned not only if it has no reference points — as in this case — or has been irreparably damaged шыла pes 
Museen der Schweiz 2018; ICOM 
[® Intact and Damaged], but also if a collection concept changes or if an object is determined to Österreich 2016; and Deutscher 
be a double - that is, if there are multiple specimens deemed to be of equal value. Such an object BED рь 
6 See Kretschmann 2006, pp. 139- 
can be given away, exchanged, or even sold for a profit. For modern museums, there are guidelines 70; see also Ina Heumann's contri- 
and recommendations for action from various museum associations for evaluating such a far- ОПЕ. 
in Hermannstadter/Heumann/ 
reaching decision from all points of view.’ Up to the twentieth century, objects were often discarded Pannhorst 2021, pp. 64-7. 
according to the individual perspective of the respective curator or collector. Deaccessioning is 7 TRIS COMIS e an CBBIHECIS Trani thg 
Berlin Royal Mineralogical Cabi- 
one of the reasons why many Kunstkammer objects are no longer present in modern-day Berlin net; see Dolezel 2019. 
8 Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 113r; In- 


museums [Justus Bertram]. For example, numerous doubles in the Zoological Museum at the 


University of Berlin — where a portion of the Kunstkammer naturalia were sent in 1810 | Golden 


ventar 1691, p. 7; Verzeichnis 1735, 
fol. 6r. 
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9 See Abel 1939; Thenius/Vavra1996, Plover] — were exchanged or sold beginning in the 1820s, and presumably some of these were ob- 
especially pp. 17-54; Engmann 2012; é 
on the formation, occurrence, 
and kinds of fossils, see especially 
Thenius/Vavra 1996, pp. 8-17; on 
the field of palaeontological re- 
search oriented to cultural his- inet (fig. 2) that contained several historically valuable objects and was shown on tours as a cu- 
tory, see Vavra 2008, p. 83-4. An 
overview with images of real fos- 
sils and their ascriptions and collo- history.’ This kind of curatorial practice — which lives from narratives centred on the preserved 
quial names from popular belief can 
also be found in Dieterich 2010. 


jects from the Kunstkammer. 
The preserved tooth fragment, however, had been stored by Schultka in a special collection cab- 
riosity and an example of the complexity of older collections and their significance for cultural 


objects — indicates a continuity of museological concepts since the early modern era [M Shattered 


Die]. In the course of research on existing Kunstkammer objects, Schultka pointed to this piece 

2 | Collection cabinet from the 
holdings of the former Royal Mine- 
ralogical Cabinet. The cabinet isnow and 1735 such as: “a small piece of stone that looks like a hand” and “the same thing which is 
located in the Palaeontological 
Collection of the Museum fiir 
Naturkunde Berlin. surviving monkey hand actually came from the context of the Berlin Kunstkammer, the object 


because there were entries for naturalia in the Kunstkammer inventories of 1685/1688, 1694, 


shaped like a monkey foot” (fig. 3).* Although there is not sufficient evidence to prove that the 


з | Page from the Kunstkammer is nevertheless symbolic of a development in the history of science that concerns many objects 
Inventory of 1685/1688, with entries 
for a “handt" (hand) (no. 273) and an 
“affenfuß" (monkey foot) (no. 274). the early modern era. 


in palaeontological and geoscientific collections: their comprehensive change in meaning since 
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Fossils in Popular Belief and in the Early Sciences 


Humans were long unable to explain the origins and forms of fossils, that is, 
the remains and traces of prehistoric plants and animals. Beginning in the 
Middle Ages, many fantastic narratives arose in Europe to interpret fossils.? 
The fascination with fossils in the form of burial objects and trinkets can be 
traced back to the Stone Age. In popular belief they have been ascribed pow- 
ers of healing and magic, and they were used by apothecaries for medical ap- 
plications until well into the eighteenth century [Ж Bezoars] or were worn as 
amulets and talismans.'? With their conspicuous variety of shapes, fossils 
were and continue to be cultic and artistic objects as well as desired col- 


lectibles. 


Many of the colloquial names for fossils that are no longer familiar today 
refer to earlier interpretations and ascribed qualities, such as “eaglestones” 
or “rattle stones” (flint with fossilized siliceous sponges) that were worn as 
amulets against miscarriages; “star-stones” or “astroites” (five-pointed sea- 
lily arms, sometimes also corals) that were supposed to help against the 
plague and other diseases; or “thunderbolts” (belemnites) that were used 
as medicine against constipation, toothache, sexually transmitted diseases, 
and sterility or were supposed to protect their owners from lightning. 
“Snake tongues” or “snake stones”, often called glossopetrae (Greek glosso = 
tongue, petra = stone), were supposed to draw enemies’ poison from wine or help against evil 
еуеѕ;!! in reality, they were shark teeth that resembled tongues. The teeth and bones of fossil 
vertebrates were frequently connected to the idea of dragons, giants, and other fabulous creatures 
such as unicorns. The monkey hand, for example, derived its colloquial name from the fact 
that when mammoth molars become brittle from weathering, they often disintegrate into in- 
dividual lamellae of dentin and enamel. The roots of such lamellae branch in ways that resemble 
fingers. Depending on their size, these fossil remains were interpreted as the hands of monkeys, 
giants, or humans. In the early modern era, they were also frequently called “chirites” or “hand 


stones”. !4 


These kinds of associations had been critically examined already in the seventeenth century, for 
example by the universal scholar and Jesuit Athanasius Kircher in his Mundus Subterraneus 
(1644). In this work, Kircher formulated his own geological theories based on years of research, 
using objects in the museum collection that he tended. While many collections of the time were 
oriented around the pure display of such objects as curiosities, the collection of the Kircherian 
Museum in Rome was used for scientific and experimental purposes, and objects there such as 
hand stones served as research material for Kircher's studies.'° In the second part of Mundus Sub- 
terraneum, Kircher examined in detail the origin of bones found in the ground and depicted three 
fossil objects, one of which strikingly resembles the surviving tooth fragment in the Museum fiir 
Naturkunde Berlin (fig. 4). Kircher rejected the interpretation of such fossils as the hands of giants, 
arguing instead that hand stones were fossils of inorganic origin, which from a present-day per- 


spective is also incorrect." 
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4 | Monkey Hand, illustration from 
Athanasius Kircher, Mundus Sub- 
terraneus, 1665. 


т 


15 


Thenius/Vavra 1996, especially рр. 
55-76. On fossils in amulets and 
talismans, see Hansmann/Kriss- 
Rettenbeck 1966; Volz-Kinzler 1969. 
See Dieterich 2010, as well as 
Thenius/Vavra 1996, especially pp. 
17-76 on the meanings of the fos- 
5115. 

Ibid., р. 17 as well as pp. 23-36. 
Ibid., pp. 18-19; Vávra 1987, 

pp. 202-3. 

The term "chirite" does not mean 
a "hand stone" in the mineralog- 
ical sense, that is, as it is used in 
mining to designate a particularly 
beautiful piece of ore or mineral. 
On the scientific investigation of 
fossils in the early modern era, 
see the contributions in Gartig/ 
Veltmann 2020, in particular Slotta/ 
Veltmann 2020 on the beginnings 
of the geosciences in the seven- 
teenth century. 

On the Kircherian Museum, see 
Asmussen/Burkart/Rößler 2013. 
Kircher 1665, part 2, pp. 60-1. 
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Thenius/Vávra 1996, p. 19. 

See Bredekamp 2020b, especially 
pp. 120-32, here pp. 120-2. On ludi 
naturae as a specific concept of 
nature from the early modern 
period to the present, see Ada- 
mowsky/Felfe/Böhme 2010. 

In Canis Carchariae Dissectum 
Caput (1667), quoted in Kardel/ 
Maquet 2012, p. 170. 

See Hirsch 2000, p. 275. 

Dolezel 2017a, p. 212. On Scheuch- 
zer and the theory of the Flood, 
see also Kempe 2003. 

See Kundmann 1737, especially 
part1, Untersuchung verschiede- 
ner unterirdischer Seltenheiten 
und sonderbar figurirten Steine, 
col. 11-368. 

See Thenius/Vavra 1996, p. 9. 
Inventar 1694, pp. 1-12. 

See e.g. Vavra 1987, pp. 242-3; 
Felfe 2020, p. 70; Valter 2000. 
Tschirnhaus 1727, p. 286; similarly, 
see Anonymus А, fol. цог. 
Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fol. 4r. 
On Ungelter, see Ledebur 1831, 
pp. 17-20. 

Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 114r; see 
also 1694, p. 5; Verzeichnis 1735, 
fol. цу. 

Thenius/Vavra 1996, pp. 16-17. 
Ibid., р. 56. 

Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 112v; In- 
ventar 1694, p. 7; Verzeichnis 1735, 
fol. 6r; Verzeichnis Naturalien 
1793, p. 301. 

On the worked and unworked 
amber in the Royal Kunstkammer, 
see Hinrichs 2007, especially 
рр. 234-44. 
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Kircher made significant contributions to the study of geological history. He recognized that a 
number of fossils were the remains of animals, but declared others to be human contrivances or 
offered explanations, as in the case of hand stones, that have subsequently been refuted. He 
concluded from the investigation of elephant fossils that giants must have once existed'* and 
regarded many fossils as specially shaped artworks of nature (/udi naturae) that did not neces- 
sarily originate from animals. Other scholars such as Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, who also des- 
ignated such phenomena in his writings as “whims of nature”,'? referred to these theories. 
Danish scientist Nicolas Steno, in contrast, writing almost contemporaneously with Kircher, 
observed the following from his investigations of a shark: the “bodies resembling parts of animals 
that are dug from the ground can be considered to be parts of animals, since the shape of tongue 
stones resemble the teeth of a shark as one egg resembles another.” He concluded “that those 
who assert that large tongue stones are the teeth of a shark are not far from the truth."?? Steno's 
geological conclusions were ultimately adopted by Leibniz. In his own investigations, Leibniz 
argued іп 1692 on the basis of a tooth — a fossil similar to the monkey hand discussed here - 
that a skeleton found in a quarry was not the remains of a giant, but rather that of a mammoth 
or a sea elephant.”' Swiss scientist Johann Jakob Scheuchzer interpreted fossils geologically as 
the remains of the Flood and thus engaged in an initial “historicization of objects”, albeit one 
still obligated to biblical history, and this interpretation was presented in a museum exhibition 
at the Dresden Zwinger around 1740.22 Nevertheless, despite scientific knowledge and theories 
about the origin and explanation of fossils, mythical notions continued to exist parallel to this 
in popular beliefs. In 1737, Johann Christian Kundmann, a physician and naturalist in Breslau, 
felt compelled in a publication on his own naturalia collection to identify and categorically re- 
fute traditional explanations and the alleged effects and qualities of fossils that many people 
still believed.” Even today, the belief in the healing power of stones and fossils continues to be 


popular. 


Geoscientific Objects in the Kunstkammer 


Numerous objects in the early registers of the Berlin Kunstkammer around 1700 would today 
be classified as geoscientific, as is also the case for other early modern collections. At the time, 
the term fossil (from the Latin fodere = to dig up), or alternatively petrifaction, encompassed 
anything that had been dug from the ground, including certain minerals and pseudo-fossils 
such as dendrites as well as artefacts such as bifaces.”* Approximately half of the naturalia hold- 
ings of the Kunstkammer, which in 1694 encompassed 155 entries in the inventory, were such 
so-called petrifactions.”° There is no evidence that these objects in the Berlin Kunstkammer 
were used for research or experiments in natural history, in contrast to several similar royal 
collections.” The petrifactions, however, were mentioned in reports by visitors to the Berlin 
Kunstkammer as special attractions of the collection. In a travel report from 1713, for example, 
Wolff Bernhard von Tschirnhaus named as exhibits worth seeing not only a “petrified snipe 
head”, but also a “so-called thunderbolt in a pebble stone" and “a human bone in а stone". 
The warden of the Kunstkammer in the late seventeenth century was quite aware of what these 
objects were. In 1688, administrator Christoph Ungelter wrote in the entry register of the Kunst- 
kammer that Electoral Prince Friedrich III “was given a stone as an authentic thunderbolt”?! — 
a formulation which indicates that Ungelter, who was both royal mint and mining master and 


thus an expert, was able to correctly assess the object as a petrifaction.? In his inventories and 


those of his successors, the descriptions of fossils were often formulated in a similar manner: “a 


star-stone, called an astroite" or “a stone called glossopetra".?? Although the demystification of 
these objects had long since begun in the scholarly world, they continued to be eagerly collected 
as rare curiosities.?! The cognitive dissonance arising from this contradiction between knowledge 
and belief was apparently resolved by collection administrators such as Ungelter on the level of 


inventory practices. 


Amber stones also belonged to the category of fossils to which magical qualities were attributed 
and there were numerous amber specimens in the Berlin Kunstkammer. Amber — which today is 
scientifically important due to inclusions (of prehistoric plants and animals) — was considered a 
multifaceted remedy and was worn as amulets against toothaches and evil eyes and as a symbol of 
fertility.” Most of the amber in the Berlin Kunstkammer contained inclusions, especially of insects 
and molluscs, and had evidently come to the Kunstkammer on the basis of its special appearance. 
These objects were briefly described in the inventories, for example, “a piece of amber shaped like 
a mussel."? In the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin, there are a number of such amber objects 
from the early modern era, several of which have been polished as amulet pendants. However, 
they cannot be identified as Kunstkammer objects since corresponding references to provenance 
are absent (fig. 5). In any case, unworked amber constitutes a relatively large section of the natu- 
ralia collection, which is certainly due in part to the origin of this material in the Baltic Sea area 
[® Changing Focuses].? 


5 | Amber with inclusions and label, 
Old Cabinet Collection, Museum für 
Naturkunde Berlin. On the modern 
label, the collection is noted as "alte 
Cabinett" (Old Cabinet). 


35 See the entries in Eingangsbuch 
1688/1692b, fols. 5r and 7v; In- 
ventar 1694, pp. 9 and 11; Ver- 
zeichnis 1735, fols. 7v and 8v. 

36 See Anonym 1798, pp. 64-5. 

37 Lothar 1820, p. 92. 

38 Ibid., p. 91. 

39 Anonymus B, fol. 11г: item no. 168 
is the broken ring of Friedrich 
ШЛ” first wife; item по. 169 is 
the ring with the snake crown. 
The younger Grimm brother ap- 
pears to have confused these two 
objects. 

LO Ibid.; Küster 1756, pp. 549-50, 
adopts this formulation. 

4 Anonymus В, fol. 11. On Conrad 
Christoph Neuburg, see Ledebur 
1831, р. 25. 
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6 | Sketches of a pendant and ring 
with snake crown, illustration from 
the pictorial inventory of the 
collection of Duke August Wilhelm of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, 
eighteenth century, Herzog Anton 
Ulrich-Museum, Braunschweig. 


42 Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fol. 7v: 
"A snake crown, in gilt silver and 
outside a black leather case." 

43 | would like to thank Carsten Eck- 
ert (Geological Collections of the 
Stiftung Schloss Friedenstein Gotha) 
for his informative comments 
about the context of the snake 
crown in Gotha and other Kunst- 
kammer objects. See Eckert 2019, 
as well as Dettmann/Strehlau 2021 
on the existing objects from the 
Kunstkammer in Gotha. 

44 See Hoppe 1998, here p. 9. 

45 See Inventar 1694, pp. 25-39. 

46 See Inventar 1685/1688, fols. 108- 
20 (identical in Verzeichnis 1688a); 
Inventar 1694, pp. 1-12. 

47 Verzeichnis 1735. This is a copy of 
the naturalia register of the Kunst- 
kammer inventory. 

48 The chronology of the entries can 
be traced by means of the dates, 
some of which have been inclu- 
ded. In the forty years between 
1691, and 1735, objects entries in- 
creased by 251. 

49 On Leibniz's idea of a "theatre of 
nature and art" built on collec- 
tion objects, see Bredekamp 
2020b, specifically on the efforts 
in Berlin, pp. 174-8. On the his- 
tory of the academy during this 
time, see the still fundamental 
work by Harnack 1900, vol. 1. 
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Further Kunstkammer naturalia to which magical powers 
were ascribed included two “snake crowns”.*? These were 
primary teeth from piglets or calves, which due to their re- 
semblance to crowns were said to have special powers. Any- 
one who possessed an “authentic” snake crown and wore it 
set in an amulet or a ring was ostensibly protected from any 
kind of harm such as ghosts or poison? These objects - 
which were quite ordinary without a valorising parergon 
such as a ring or an amulet — were very popular in royal col- 
lections. In a pictorial inventory of the Kunstkammer of 
Duke August Wilhelm of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, 
sketches of an amulet and a ring with snake crowns have 
been preserved from the ducal collection (fig. 6). A Berlin snake crown set in a ring was even 
mentioned in a collection of fairy tales: Ferdinand Philipp, a younger brother of Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm, published his collection Volkssagen und Mährchen der Deutschen und Ausländer 
in 1820 under the pseudonym Lothar. The book included the legend of the Berlin snake crown 
as an addendum to the fable “The Broken Ring”: 


At the Kunstkammer in the Berlin Palace, there is a large golden ring whose settings include a 
snake crown. According to the old folk tale, it is said that the Brandenburg House will do well 


as long as this ring is not lost.? 


The legend of the broken ring revolves around Brandenburg Elector Friedrich III, who promised 
his dying first wife that he would remain unmarried. According to the legend, when he did re- 
marry, the golden engagement ring from his first marriage broke.** Why Grimm included the ad- 
dendum to the ring with the snake crown here is unclear, especially since written sources confirm 
that there was in fact a broken ring in the Kunstkammer, but it was not the same as the one with 


the snake crown.?? 


In the early inventories that have survived, there is no mention of a ring used as a setting in the 
entries about snake crowns. It was visitors to the Kunstkammer in the eighteenth century who 
first reported a "large golden ring that according to legend has been set with a snake crown and 
that has the appearance of a tooth with the roots standing upwards." Concerning the legend itself 
they reported: "According to the tale, it was said the Brandenburg House would do well as long 
as this ring is еге.” The explanation of this exhibit was tied anecdotally to the ruling house of 
Brandenburg-Prussia — a connection that was made with other objects in the Berlin Kunstkammer 
as well [M Pearls / fi Shattered Die]. The reports also indicate that the ring with the snake crown 
was one of the most valuable objects in the collection: “It is shown very rarely, and is entrusted to 
his Highness Court Councillor Neuburg [warden of the collection from 1735 to 1756] as a great 
treasure. "^! The ring with the snake crown was kept in the Naturalia Cabinet and thus continued, 
as a composite object ( Nautilus], to be considered more a part of the naturalia collection, al- 
though it was presented as an artefact. Unfortunately neither the ring nor one of the snake crowns 
from the Berlin Kunstkammer has been preserved. However, a ring with a snake crown has sur- 
vived in the Ducal Gotha Kunstkammer, along with a historical black case that indicates the pre- 


vious value of the object; a similar case is also documented for one of the specimens in the Berlin 


collection (fig. 7).? In Gotha this very rare piece was pre- 
served in an extraordinary way. It was found in the miner- 
alogical collection during the course of historical research on 
the Gotha Kunstkammer — a further indication of a once 
much broader definition of geoscientific collections, in which 
many rather unprepossessing objects that previously held 


greater significance on the basis of ascribed qualities can still 


be found.” 


In the inventory of the Berlin Kunstkammer of the seven- 
teenth century, all of these objects were listed, together with 
the preserved animal specimens, in the “Inventory of Natu- 
ralia” — and not, for instance, in the separate “Inventory of Minerals”, as would be expected today 
for a number of the petrifactions.^* The Berlin inventory was organized according to materials, as 
were most of the royal cabinets of art and curiosities at the time; there was no natural-historical 
systematization in the narrower sense. In accord with the alchemical order, the 1694 “Inventory 
of Minerals” consisted exclusively of metals and ores, for example, gold and silver ore [i Crystalline 
Gold], but also iron, copper, tin, and lead, as well as minerals containing mercury and arsenic.” 
The sequence of objects in the “Inventory of Naturalia”, in contrast, was derived from a spatial 
ordering of the display cases and drawers [® 1685/1688]. This traditional ordering did not 
change, at least on the level of the registers, into the eighteenth century, as is evident in a “Inven- 
tory of Naturalia” from 1735.47 Here the objects entered after 1694 were not systematized in terms 
of natural history, but simply noted continuously according to their date of entry onto a list. 
Additions to the collection, however, once again included numerous petrifactions, which appears 


to demonstrate a continuing interest in such objects as curiosities. 


Change in Meaning 


In 1701, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz convinced Prussian ruler Friedrich ШЛ to establish a scholarly 
society modelled on European scientific associations such as the Royal Society of London.? How- 
ever, contrary to his own order of 1701, the king did not then provide the society with funds to 
allow for the establishment of a scientific collection on a larger scale. It was his successor Friedrich 
Wilhelm I who decided, after years of complaints from academy members, to turn the naturalia 
of the Kunstkammer over to the academy.” In 1735, he had almost all of the objects in the Nat- 
uralia Cabinet transferred to the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences in order to expand the col- 
lection there and enable a scientific investigation of collection objects. Of the 406 entries in the 
naturalia inventory of the Kunstkammer from 1735, a total of 336 were given to the academy, in- 
cluding all of the petrifactions.°' Only a fraction of the natural history objects remained in the 
Kunstkammer, for instance, the amber which continued to be displayed there as a special attraction 
from Prussia [ * Changing Focuses / Crab Automaton]. Friedrich Wilhelm also selected partic- 
ular objects to remain in the collection, including hunting trophies, several horns and antlers 
[A Anders], and preserved wild boars from hunts as well as several less typical Kunstkammer 
objects such as an elephant's tooth, a walrus penis [MPriapus / ® Canon and Transformation], 
specimens of non-European animals, and other individual rarities.? The royal interest in petri- 


factions, however, had evidently dissipated. Overall, the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer no 


7 | Snake Crown, the primary tooth of 
a pig with a case, early eighteenth 
century, Stiftung Schloss Friedenstein, 
Gotha. 
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The order is documented in the 
files of the academy; see A BBAW, 
PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-19, fols. 72r- 
73r. See also Ledebur 1831, р. 25. 
See Verzeichnis 1735. In accord 
with the order, objects that were 
to remain in the Kunstkammer 
were marked with an x in the 
register. The file A BBAW, PAW 
(1700-1811), I-XV-19, fols. 72r-79r 
provides detailed insight into the 
delivery of the objects, which 
occurred over a two-year period. 
This transfer of objects has been 
precisely traced in the Digital Re- 
search Environment of the Berlin 
Kunstkammer. 

See the respective markings in 
Inventar 1735. 

Inventar 1793. This inventory can- 
not be regarded as an absolutely 
reliable source, since other in- 
ventory groups are also listed in- 
completely or are not included in 
it. 

See the detailed discussion 

in Dolezel 2019, pp. 74-87 and 
pp. 203-38. 

A BBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-22, 
fol. 4r. The catalogue (fols. or-17r) 
begins with Mammalia and then 
breaks off. Also preserved is the 
academy's scientifically orga- 
nized conch catalogue, Catalogus 
Systematicus Marinorum in Museo 
Academico Regio Berolinensi 
reperiundorum continens descrip- 
tiones (ibid., fols. 34-199). 
Nicolai 1769, pp. 353-5, here 

P- 354. 
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8 | Collection cabinet with an open 
drawer and objects from the Old 
Cabinet Collection, Museum für 
Naturkunde Berlin. 
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According to the files, in 1770 the 
minerals still did not have a reg- 
ister and had not yet been iden- 
tified. See A BBAW, PAW (1700- 
1811), I-XV-22, fol. 6r. 

On the history of the geoscientific 
collections in Berlin as a precur- 
sor to the Museum für Natur- 
kunde, see Hoppe 1998. However, 
Böhme/Böhme 2004, p. 66, pre- 
sume that the designation "Old 
Cabinet Collection" referred in- 
stead to the historical collection 
of the Berlin Society of Friends of 
Natural Science. 
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longer played a significant role in the realm of natural history collecting in the eighteenth century. 
By 1793, the section on naturalia had been reduced to around seventy objects.*? This changed 
only after 1798, when the newly appointed Kunstkammer administrator Jean Henry once again 
purchased larger numbers of naturalia for the collection and objects of natural history were also 


returned to the Kunstkammer from the Academy of Sciences [9 Around 1800]. 


After the deaccession of 1735, two approaches to naturalia in the royal collections can be identified 
simultaneously in the surviving registers. Whereas the naturalia inventories of the Kunstkammer 
of 1735 and 1793 are simply lists of holdings that accorded with the state of knowledge about 
natural history around 1700, the Linnaean system had been introduced into the Academy of Sci- 
ences and other natural history collections. This is evident, for example, in the Catalogus Rerum 
Naturalium et Artificialium quae servantur in Museo Academiae Regiae Scientiarum Berolinensis, 
initiated by botanist Johann Gottlieb Gleditsch in 1770. In this catalogue, there is a scientific sys- 
tematization of objects with Latin descriptions ordered by classes, thereby organizing the collection 
according to a “proper” system.’ The previous origins of Kunstkammer objects were not recorded 
in the catalogue and the monkey hand did not even appear in it because the catalogue did not in- 
clude petrifactions. In the academy, these objects were assigned to the realm of mineralogy and 
were now used for geological research. In his publication of 1769 on the Berlin collections, 


Friedrich Nicolai reported on this apparently well-stocked section of the academy’s Naturalia Cab- 


inet: “The mineralogist will view with pleasure the ores, stones, and petri- 
factions found here.”*° No catalogue of this section, however, has survived,” 
and thus the subsequent path of these petrifactions from the Kunstkammer 
can no longer be traced. Around 1810, all of the naturalia of the royal col- 
lections were turned over to the newly established university collections and 
were registered there according to categories of natural science [Golden 
Plover / 
entific collections prior to 1800 are still stored separately today in the Mu- 
seum fiir Naturkunde under the label “Old Cabinet Collection”. This 
designation refers perhaps to the Royal Mineral Cabinet, which became the 


Adams Mammoth]. A number of objects from historical geosci- 


Mineralogical Museum of the Berlin University in 1810, although this re- 


mains uncertain due to a lack of surviving sources.” 


It appears as if objects such as the monkey hand and the snake crown lost 
the particular aura they had possessed in the Kunstkammer when they en- 
tered the special collections of the natural sciences. Countless specimens 
have been kept and examined at the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin. Over- 
all there are more than 30 million objects in the museum today. In the tax- 
onomically ordered drawers, the cultural-historical significance of these 
objects often remains hidden (fig. 8). Their old magic becomes visible only 
when they function as artefacts, for example when fossilized shark teeth are 
presented in the form of a so-called Natternbaum or tree of serpents (fig. 
9). However, it is no longer only natural scientists interested in cultural his- 
tory such as Schultka who include information on museum tours about the provenance and ties 
to collection history that objects of natural history such as the monkey hand possess. For decades 
now, researchers have investigated the theories, practices, and protagonists of natural history col- 
lecting. In the course of this research, museums of natural history have become increasingly open 
to historical approaches and have participated in successful exhibitions on cabinets of art and cu- 
riosities [ Nautilus].? New links have been developed to other systems of knowledge that are 
pertinent to natural history museums, not least of all in terms of marketing. The curatorial concept 
of the very successful recent exhibition at the Natural History Museum in London, Fantastic Beasts: 
The Wonder of Nature (2020-22), for example, combined the fascination with magical creatures 
and objects from the world of Harry Potter and older tales with scientific knowledge about similar 
plants and animals, both recent and fossilized, and demonstrated how fiction is based on the fas- 
cinating biodiversity of nature.‘ This shows that unspectacular, almost forgotten objects such as 
the monkey hand might at any time become the impetus for further research and new narratives. 
For this reason, it is important that museums, when considering whether to keep or eliminate ob- 
jects that no longer seem relevant, always bear in mind the archival function of museums for 


future generations. 


Translated by Tom Lampert 


9 | Serpents’ Tongues credenza, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden. 
Credenzas with sharks' teeth were 
placed near the dining table to 
indicate or even neutralize poisons 

in food and drink. 
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For discussion of the history of 
science especially in regard to 
collection objects in the Museum 
fiir Naturkunde Berlin, see e.g. 
Damaschun 2010; Hermannstäd- 
ter/Heumann/Pannhorst 2021. 

See the introduction by Louis 
Buckley, “Fantastic Beasts: The 
Wonder of Nature", in Fantastic 
Beasts 2020, pp. 8-21, as well as 
the chapter by Helen Scales, 
"Myth and Legend" (ibid., pp. 
22-53). See also the website of 
the exhibition at the Natural His- 
tory Museum, https://www.nhm. 
ac.uk/visit/exhibitions/fantastic- 
beasts-the-wonder-of-nature. 
html (accessed 21 November 2021). 
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Marcus Becker 


See Beger 1685. 

See Gröschel 1982; Segelken 2010b, 
p. 124 and passim. 

On the Thesaurus Brandenbur- 
gicus, see in particular the essays 
in Wrede/Kunze 2006, pp. 83-152. 
See the engraving in Beger 1696/ 
1701, vol. 2, unpag., after the 
praefatio. 

Ibid., unpag., at the start of the 
praefatio. 

It is worth noting that the Sun 
King received copies of the first 
two volumes of the Thesaurus 
Brandenburgicus (see e.g. Segel- 
ken 2010b, р. 135). 

Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, after p. 
216. Many scholars claim that the 
image is located before the main 
text in the first volume. This is 
possible, since the separately 
printed engraving was bound in 
different places in the book. This 
distinguished it from other illus- 
trations on text pages with a set 
place in the volume. On historical 
depictions of curiosity cabinets, 
see e.g. Felfe 2003 and Valter 
2004. 


1| Augustin Oldenburgh, after Joseph 
Werner, Royal Construction Work, 

illustration from Lorenz Beger, 
Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, 1698. 


2 | Sébastien Le Clerc, Eastern Facade of 


the Louvre under Construction, 1677. 


1696 VS. 1708: EXPECTATIONS AND EXPERIENCE, 
OR, THE PROMISE OF ENGRAVINGS 


Engraved Spaces 


Lorenz Beger had a problem: the timing was bad. In 1686, the scholar was appointed Electoral 
Antiquarian and Second Librarian at the Berlin court. He had previously served the Electorate of 
the Palatinate and in 1685 had distinguished himself by publishing the Thesaurus ex Thesauro 
Palatino selectus on the antiquities collection in Heidelberg.' In 1688, with the accession of 
Friedrich Ш, he took over supervision of the antiquities collection in Berlin, and іп 1693, after 
the death of Christoph Ungelter, he was put in charge of the entire Kunstkammer. However, be- 
cause he was mainly interested in antiquities, he handed over responsibility for the Art and Rarities 
Cabinet to his subordinate, Johann Casimir Philippi, who also came from Heidelberg. The reor- 
ganization and expansion of the collection is documented by the inventory of 1694, and in the 
following years the Numismatic and Antiquities Cabinet was separated institutionally from the 
Kunstkammer.” Beger published the first volume of his richly illustrated Thesaurus Brandenburgicus 
in 1696, and the second followed shortly thereafter. In addition to presenting the antiquities in 
Berlin, this work celebrated Beger’s employer Friedrich III in words and images, focusing on many 
areas of princely splendour.’ With the help of the thesaurus, the antiquities received a degree of 
media support that the Lustgarten, for its part, never attained, as its similarly lavish publication 
had become stalled in the manuscript stage in 1657 | Cupid]. This support was also lacking for 


the Kunstkammer well into the nineteenth century. 


Although by the 1690s the collection of antiquarian objects was quite respectable, the rooms in 
which they were stored and displayed — much like the collection of the Kunstkammer as a 
whole — failed to meet the growing demands of electoral and soon-to-be royal representation 
[© 1685/1688]. Beger solved this problem through various visual strategies — for example, by 
hiring artists to depict the Zeughaus and other buildings as complete, although the construction 
of the Zeughaus, in particular, did not begin until 1695. He also presented the construction 


process itself as a testament to dynamic rule.‘ The praefatio to the second volume of his thesaurus, 
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directed at the “kind reader”, begins 
with a vignette of an ambitious new 
building with scaffolding and bustling 
workers (fig. 1).? The image looks 


like the counterpart to the engraved 


Bilderfahrzeug (image vehicle) that 


presented the spectacular eastern fa- 


cade of the Louvre to the world as 


one of Louis XIV’s glorious projects 


(fig. 2). It shows workers erecting 
this structure (1667—74), which revo- 
lutionized the architectural debate of 


the period. 


Around 1696, Beger chose a visual 


solution for the Antiquities Cabinet 


“Меп. dein; сс JEU: 


commonly known as the "ideal 


3 | Samuel Blesendorf, Ideal Sketch of 
the Berlin Cabinet of Antiquities, 
illustration from Lorenz Beger, 
Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, 1701. 

The engraving was made before 1696. 


view" (fig. 3)." The engraver Samuel Blesendorf depicted the spacious room as a “symmetrical im- 
mersion space"? which draws the viewer through the invisible fourth wall into the stage-like arena 
of the picture. The slightly elevated point of view above the figures in the room directs attention 
to the back wall and the draped portrait of Friedrich III at the very centre of the composition. 
The central perspective, emphasized by the vanishing linearity of the tiled floor, places the collec- 

tion space under the dictates of the royal patron. A 

contrasting image is the well-known illustration of 


4 | The Musaeum Kircherianum in 
Rome, illustration from Georgius de 
Sepibus and Athanasius Kircher, 
Romani Collegii Societatis Jesu 
Musaeum Celeberrimum, 1678. 


the Musaeum Kircherianum in Rome, which 
makes use of the more modern perspective tech- 
nique of sceza per angolo. With two vanishing 
points, it leaves open the possibility of movement 
and thus of spatially conditioned thought in this 
Jesuit cabinet of wonders (fig. 4). 


The spatial envelope of the one-and-a-half-story 
room in Beger's book is characterized by the use of 
coupled Corinthian pilasters. The surbased barrel 


vault rising from a massive entablature is decorated 

8 According to Robert Bauernfeind, 
Augsburg, with respect to a com- 
parable depiction of an ideal cu- 
riosity cabinet in Happel 1683/ 
1691, vol. 3, after p. 116. His com- 
ments were made at the con- 
ference Das Meer in der Kammer 
(Irsee Abbey, 5-7 November 2021). 

lished in 1701.? Cabinets with sculptured tops 9 Тһе view of the room on the title 

page offers a simplified version of 

the design, which was updated 


with a central ceiling painting of iconographically 
indeterminate gods reclining on clouds. In the 
lunette below the arch, genii hold a cartouche with 
Friedrich’s electoral monogram “ЕШ”, which was 


still used in the third volume of the thesaurus, pub- 


stand along each of the longitudinal walls, and the 


room is divided by two rows of three tables with 
drawers. The antiquities are arranged symmetrically 


on top of the tables and between their legs. The col- 


to include the royal monogram 
"FR" for Fridericus Rex, who was 
crowned in 1701 (see Beger 1696/ 
1701, vol. 3, title page). 
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5 | Salomon Kleiner, Curiosity Cabinet 
in Göttweig Abbey, 1744. 


10 
т 


12 


13 


lection includes antique busts displayed on corbels above the windows, where they 
forge a link between the spatial frame of the room and the contents of the collection. 
An aisle runs between the rows of tables, and at its centre we see a round table with a 
tablecloth for viewing the exhibited objects or consulting thick tomes of specialized lit- 
erature. The room’s different uses are illustrated by three staffage figures. The two male 
figures wear the Allonge wigs of persons of high rank and are engaged in conversation. 


The theatrically draped garment worn by the front figure indicates he is probably a 


courtier, while the shading transforms his counterpart into a lower-ranking scholar. The 


Ledebur 1831, p. 21. 

Even in Segelken 2010b, p. 143. 
When comparing engravings of 
the Cabinet of Antiquities in 
Berlin with depictions of the 
curiosity cabinets of Ferrante 
Imperato, Ferdinando Cospi, Ole 
Worms, and others, Segelken 
comes to the hardly surprising 
conclusion that these engravings 
do not show “the wealth and 
variety of objects." 

See Hildebrand and Theuerkauff 
1981, p. 2, and the cover. 

See ibid., pp. 172-5 (по. 89) and 
109-11 (no. 37). 
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third figure on the left is an artist making sketches based on the antiquities in the room. 


In his 1831 history of the Kunstkammer [© Around 1855], Director Leopold von Lede- 
bur speculated that the Cabinet of Antiquities, which was presented in the engraving in the The- 
saurus, “must have been completely transformed during the subsequent expansion of the palace, as 
no similar room can be found in the new sections or the adjacent older building containing the 
apothecary”.'° What Ledebur viewed with regret (much like scholars today) was the lack of historical 
visual documentation for the Berlin Kunstkammer comparable, for example, to Salomon Kleiner's 
detailed engravings of the curiosity cabinet in Göttweig Abbey in the Wachau Valley (fig. 5). But 
what Blesendorf’s design does authentically capture is the expectation that the presentation of the 
collections should suit the decorum of the elector and soon-to-be king Friedrich. What was at stake 


here was not so much the world as it was, but the world as it was supposed to be. 


The few existing seventeenth and eighteenth-century images of exhibits at the Berlin Kunstkammer 
are deceptive: the drawing of an anteater, for example, is based on a fur displayed there [Anteater]; 
the hurriedly made sketch of an ominous die in a travel journal shows merely a functional diagram 
[®Shattered Die], and the meticulous drawing of a swallowed knife in the same journal depicts 
Availability]. By 


the same token, in the absence of alternatives and despite a growing sensitivity to the need for 


not an object in the collection but a comparable knife [ * Changing Focuses / 
critical historical image analysis, the idealized Baroque engraving of the Cabinet of Antiquities has 


repeatedly been mined for analogies to the contemporaneous Berlin Kunstkammer."! 


A visually appealing attempt to compensate for missing Kunstkammer illustrations by using the 
existing idealized engravings of the Antiquities Cabinet can be found on the cover of a seminal 
work on the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer published by the Staatliche Museen in 1981 
(fig. 6). As a historical pictorial document, Blesendorf's engraving (including its frame) forms the 
frontispiece. A detail from the lower part of the engraving, cropped slightly on both sides, runs 
across the front and back covers and spine. The immersive immediacy of the interior view has 
been brought up to date by the close-up and the arbitrarily cropped section without the fixed 
framing of the baroque view of the world. The matt black-and-white detail fills the upper two- 
thirds of the layout. Colour photographs of emblematic Kunstkammer objects extend into the 
engraving from the lower third of the front and back covers. The photo on the front shows Leon- 
hard Kern's outstanding ivory statuette of Adam and Eve, which, after completing the book, we 
understand as an allusion to the marriage of the Great Elector and Louise Henriette of Orange in 
1646 and thus as an additional nod to the prince who re-established the Kunstkammer. A mas- 
terful sixteenth-century nautilus goblet adorns the back [Ml Nautilus, fig. 1] – an inevitable choice 


from the perspective of image politics.'” As recommended by texts on museum theory from the 


1685/1688]. Intruding 


into the engraving in a way that seems natural for former objects from the collection, they trans- 


early modern period, both objects are presented on a green background [ 


form the idealized Cabinet of Antiquities into the contemporaneous Kunstkammer. At the same 
time, the ivory sculpture and goldsmith’s work mediate between two groups of elements: the de- 
picted interior and the footer inscribed with the title on the front cover (“Die Brandenburgisch- 
Preußische Kunstkammer”), and the publishing institutions on the back (“Staatliche Museen 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz — Berlin”). In this way, the layout emphasizes historical and present lo- 


cations, which are suggested as being inevitable from the perspective of collection history. 


Reality Check I: Built Spaces 


The room depicted in the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus probably never existed — so where did such 
an “ideal” come from? In 1687, under the Great Elector, work began on a new building as an ex- 
tension of the Apothecary Wing overlooking the Lustgarten, but the project was discontinued 
after Friedrich III came to power. The historical sources mention only its intended use as a library 
and gallery (and the site of princely living quarters), but the close connection between the library 
and the collections in the seventeenth century suggests that more suitable rooms must also have 
been planned for the Kunstkammer and the Collection of Antiquities. Blesendorf's engraving 
shows a room located in a building wing! and, most importantly, the architectural style strongly 
recalls the work of Johann Arnold Nering, who was responsible for the extension. The library 
would have been located on the second floor of the building, and according to the construction 
contract, the domed rooms of the pavilions were to have vaulted ceilings and stucco decoration. 
Thus, one might tentatively propose that Blesendorf based the architectural shell of his engraved 
interior on older designs by Nering, which were in fact meant for the construction of collection 


rooms in the discontinued project for the new library. The somewhat old-fashioned character of 


6 | Josephine Hildebrand and 
Christian Theuerkauff, Die Branden- 
burgisch-Preußische Kunstkammer, 
1981, front and back cover. 


14 


However, the conceptualization 
of the right wall seems unclear. 
The door suggests an exit to a 
corridor (appartement semi-dou- 
ble), but the reveal of the win- 
dow and the curtain in the front 
right corner point to the possibil- 
ity of an outer wall (appartement 
simple). 

On the library wing project, see 
Peschken 1992, pp. 96-102; Jager 
2005, pp. 72-4; and, recently, 
Usenbinz 2021, pp. 299-309, esp. 
pp. 305-9 (with references to 
older studies by Gerald Heres and 
others). | would like to thank Kay 
Usenbinz, Humboldt-Universitat 
zu Berlin, for discussion of the 
connection between the engrav- 
ing and the library wing. 
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т | Second room in the Cabinet 
of Antiquities, photo by Gustav 
Schwarz, c. 1930. 


16 


On the collection furniture and 
the accommodation of the col- 
lections in the Apothecary Wing, 
see Stört 2022. 

Beger 1696/1701, vol. 1, p. 226; for 
the version with in ultimo Con- 
clavi, see ibid., p. 227. 

Ibid., p. 227. The conclusio is 
strongly reminiscent of Francis 
Bacon's programme; see e.g. 
Bredekamp 1995, pp. 64-65. 1 am 
grateful to Stefan Heinrich Bau- 
haus for assistance with trans- 
lation and discussion of the 
extremely ambiguous formula- 
tions. 
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the room is also conveyed by the 
bulls eye windows, which point 
back in time to the seventeenth cen- 
tury rather than forward to a future 
in which rectangular panes of plate 


glass would find favour. 


At the same time, at Beger's request, 
Blesendorf inserted existing objects 
into the depicted space. Many of the 
antiquities, including the round 


imagines clipeatae on the table in the 


front right corner [M Priapus, fig. 3], 


are readily identifiable, and several 
pieces of the collection furniture, 
such as the tables! and coin cabi- 
nets [9 Cases, Boxes, fig. 2], actu- 
ally existed. A realistic depiction of 
the old home of the antiquities in 
the Apothecary Wing can perhaps be seen behind a decorative capital “T” in the third volume of 
the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, performatively revealed by pulled-back curtains [9 1685/1688, 
fig. 5]. The exhibits are crowded together on top of a low cabinet with ball feet and three rows of 
drawers, and they also appear on the two shelves above. The showpieces of the collection stand in 
the front left corner, including the archaizing, many-breasted Diana Ephesia from the Bellori Col- 


lection, which arrived in Berlin in 1698. 


Despite its stylization, the depiction of the “intimum [or ultimum] Electoris Conclave" in the 
first volume of the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus is probably every bit as realistic. It is presented in 
a floral cartouche flanked by Juno and Minerva and was used by Beger as the final vignette in his 
discussion of the gem collection [® 1930, fig. 7]. Because of Beger’s tendency to employ elevated 
Latin terms for the rooms of the early modern palace, it is difficult to identify the space. In all 
likelihood it was not one of the collection rooms proper, but a “closet” (conclave) with more re- 
stricted public access (intimum) at the very end (ultimum) of the living quarters belonging to the 
elector (Electoris). Here, too, we see a table at the centre for the study of objects, and the room is 
dominated by four tall pyramid-shaped showcases. Beger uses an orthodox image of a curiosity 
cabinet to represent this closet, which, as a specific room type, usually contained particularly valu- 
able artworks (so-called Kabinettstiicke). According to Beger, the display cases showed “wonders 
of nature" that were decorated not by crude work (rudi opere), but by history paintings by famous 
artists, or that were represented by various animal species. The first pyramid holds crystal vessels, 
including a draco (dragon) that calls to mind a pale, fluid-preserved crocodile specimen, lacking 
only "colour and movement". The three other cases contain vessels and objects, both new and an- 
cient, made of precious materials. As Beger concludes, “Whatever precious things nature produces, 
and whatever beautiful things art, as nature's pupil, creates — this is what I saw in the most sublime 
compartments of the electoral pyramids”. It was a classic curiosity cabinet programme — outside 


a curiosity cabinet.'* 


Friedrich ШЛ put an end to the haphazard addition of new 
rooms to his residence, and in 1699 Andreas Schliiter began 
extensively reconstructing the old Renaissance palace. 
Around 1703 and 1705, respectively, the Cabinet of Anti- 
quities and the Kunstkammer moved to the mezzanine on 
the third floor of the palace, where they were situated in the 
north wing directly above the royal Paradekammern, or offi- 
cial state apartments. The Kunstkammer was reached pri- 
marily from a spiral staircase at the palace’s northwest corner. 
This led from the library, which had remained in the 
Apothecary Wing, to the new collection rooms, thus ensur- 
ing the traditional close connection between the two insti- 
tutions. The Kunstkammer had three rooms at its disposal 
[91930]. Two arched passageways divided the first space, 
creating Rooms 991 and 992, where spectacular exhibits 
opened the exhibition ( Сиріа). Rooms 989 and 900 fol- 
lowed, containing the Ivory and Naturalia Cabinets. A very 
narrow passageway led from the corner of the Ivory Cabinet 
to the corridor between the stairway in Portal V (an addi- 
tional connection between the floors) and the open space of 
the one-and-a-half-story Knights’ Hall in the piano nobile. 
A similar passageway at the opposite end of the corridor pro- 
vided access to the three showrooms in the Cabinet of An- 
tiquities (Rooms 985-7) | Ргіари81, which could also be 


accessed by additional entrances in a side room.'? 


The new premises fulfilled many of the promises of the cop- 
per engraving in the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus — but not 
all. The rooms had relatively low ceilings because of their lo- 
cation in the mezzanine, but Schliiter’s workshop had created 
elaborate spatial envelopes with dynamically articulated wall 


panelling and lavish ceiling paintings framed by stucco. 


LABenus antiquos Juftravimus artis lo: 
; ША 

Quas Rome fMendor, quas ardens Gracia Gazas. 

Intra Brennonici jattat penetralia Celi. 

Nunc nofiri propiora anna (nam non minor horum 

Copia fe tollıt) fimili tentabimas anfi. / 


Bey ‚Ita in Cimeliarchio Regio, laborum füorum 
MI eventu exultans DULODORUS, cùm poft editos 
= : =) REGIQUE PRUSSIE AUGUSTISSIMO, füb ad- 
ventum Regium , humillime oblatos, fuos in antiquitates Regias cum Arch«o- 
n Dialogos , mandatum de vulgandze etiam Numifmatibus Modernis acce- 
et. : 
Audit loquentem, qui forté advenerat, NEARIS TOZE T US: Etillicó, cù 
humaniffimé hunc compellaffet , optataque comitate ab co fuiffet exceptus : 
Faventibus, exclamavit, ut video Diis, Berolinum ingreffus.füm ; Nihil enim 
magis mihi in votis erat, quam ut Numifsnata Cimeliarchii Regio-Elect. Bran- 
Чаш Moderna mihi liceret infpicere: Et ecce!'Te offendo, DULODORE, 
id idem molientem , & quidem tantó proniore voluntate, quanto majore 
mandato ad id agendum exfurgis. Beabis igitur eadem felicitate, fi placet, & 
me, quà nuper Archeophilum in antiquis , cui ne concedere videar, dabo ope- 
хат, ut non minore dupßeiz etiam modernis lucem afpergendi tibi anfam præ- 
beam, quam nuper cum illo antiqua luftrafti : Id felicitatis mee premium - 
Íperans, ut & votis meis potiar, & fimul eruditione tua perfruar. Eruditionis 
nomen, refpondit DULO DORUS, à me procul eft. Voluntati autem tuae 
libentiflime obfequor, certus, Tua experientiá füppletüm iri, quod mihi circa 
P: A anti- 


32:85 


8 | Page from Lorenz Beger, Миті5- 


These details distinguished the rooms from many other curiosity cabinets. Given the great sensi- 
tivity to the spatialized representation of social hierarchies in the premodern period, an especially 
striking feature was the use of classical column orders in several of the rooms as the best possible 
means of expressing royal dignity. The early modern period had also ranked the five orders of 
columns. In the second room of the Cabinet of Antiquities (Room 986), the Corinthian or second 
highest order was in fact adopted in the form depicted in the engraving. Thus, the site of the an- 
tiquities invited a comparison and provoked rivalry with the most important rooms of the Pa- 
radekammern in the piano nobile, which incorporated the same order (fig. 7). For his 1704 
publication on contemporary coins in the royal collection, often regarded as the fourth volume 
of the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, Beger drew on this design, which proudly opens the book 
(fig. 8). The coin cabinets and tables are the same pieces of furniture found in Blesendorf’s older 
engraving, but with its emphasis on a longitudinal perspective, the room now has three windows 


instead of the existing two. In fact, the coin collection was to be displayed in the neighbouring 


matum Modernorum Cimeliarchii 
Regio-Electoralis Brandenburgici 
Sectio Prima, 1704, with idealized 
views of the Cabinet of Antiquities. 
The second room is visible in the 
illustration at the top, the first 


behind the capital H. 


20 


For a detailed discussion, see e.g. 
Theuerkauff 1981b, pp. 19-28, 
апа Segelken 2010b, pp. 147-59. 


Beger 1704, p. 1. 
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room (985). The large capital H with which the text under the engraving begins (fig. 8) also 
reflects real-life conditions: it shows urns on shelves and in a pyramid-shaped display case, which 


visitors found in the first room of the Cabinet of Antiquities (Room 987), devoted to funeralia. 


The Ionic pilasters in both the first room and the Cabinet of Naturalia in the Kunstkammer 
[© 1930, figs. 2, 4, and 6] were a more appropriate choice than the Corinthian columns. In 
the early modern hierarchy of column orders, the Ionic was ranked below the Corinthian. It 
was gendered as “female” and semantically functionalized for areas devoted to the muses.”! In 
the Cabinet of Naturalia, this column order structured and humanistically tamed the natural 
space of the grotto, whose tectonic layers began with the rock-like pedestal and the coral red 
colour scheme of the pilasters, rose to the bark panelling on the overdoor and cornice, and 
culminated in the painted sky. The naturalia on display were multiplied in the mirrors between 
the pilasters.” The Ionic framing of the collection rooms enjoyed surprising continuity. When 
Schinkel designed the Greek stoa for the (Altes) Museum, the same order was once again se- 
lected for the facade facing the Lustgarten. Well into the mid-nineteenth century, overlooking 
the broad square, this facade formed the counterpart to the rooms of the Kunstkammer in the 


palace, now a department of the new institution [© Around 1855]. 


One striking difference to the design shown in the engraving from the 1690s is the representation 
of the royal patron. While it is true that wax effigies of Friedrich I dominated the first room of 
the Kunstkammer | Wax] and the need for royal representation influenced the presentation of 
several exhibits [Pearls], the portrait medallion of Friedrich I above the fireplace in the third 
room of the Antiquities Collection (fig. 9) could by no means compare with the absolutist éclat 
of the ruler's portrait and monogram at the centre of the idealized scenography of the engraving. 
The main difference was the actual grouping of rooms in the Kunstkammer and the Cabinet of 
Antiquities, which did not conform to any standard arrangement and made only partial use of 
enfilades. The entrances to the world of the collection were inconspicuous, and the paths through 
the rooms were so variable that they cannot always be reconstructed from the reports. The dra- 
matically cloudy sky in the centre of the ceilings, not peopled by gods, provided a view that was 


as uncluttered and open as that from the windows. 


Reality Check Il: Countercheck by Visitors 


But when confronted with all these things, what did visitors to the Kunstkammer and Cabinet of 
Antiquities consider relevant? In 1706, a group of Austrian travellers led by Count Rindsmaul 
viewed the collections in their newly completed rooms. In his travel report, Rindsmaul praised 
the design of these rooms but spoke critically of the objects, noting that the rooms of the Kunst- 
kammer “looked more splendid than the art and rarities found inside".? The mirrored walls 
seemed especially noteworthy to him — which is hardly surprising given the high price of mirrored 
glass at the time. Describing the third room of the Cabinet of Antiquities, Rindsmaul writes that 
it too was "painted" and ^a cast portrait of the king on a metal plate is visible upon entering" (fig. 
9),24 Two years later, in October 1708, the Kunstkammer was visited by an Italian traveller whom 
scholars have dubbed “Anonimo Veneziano”. The artificial grotto in the Cabinet of Naturalia ap- 
pears to have reminded this traveller of the universal concepts evoked by Lorenz Beger in his de- 


scription of the intimum Conclave. He highlights the “rarities of the earth, air, and sea” and 


subsumes the previously described heterogeneous naturalia under a more general perspective: “In 


short, one sees in this room all the rarities of the four elements and the entire world" 25 


This dearth of information continued into the eighteenth century [®Around 1740], at the end 
of which Friedrich Nicolai made the following generalization in his Kunstkammer guide: “The 
rooms are decorated with columns, stone carvings, stucco, paintings, and mirrored walls.””° The 
lack of interest in the iconographic dimension of the ceiling paintings is conspicuous. In their 
framed fields, they connected objects that were actually present, such as the narwhal tooth in the 
Cabinet of Naturalia [© 1930, fig. 6], with those that possessed an allegorical meaning, including 
the bust of the so-called Vitellius Grimani.” In this way, they created meaningful arrangements. 
The travellers’ silence on this topic corresponds to its marginalization in contemporaneous en- 
gravings of palace complexes,” as can also be seen in the illustrations in the Thesaurus Branden- 
burgicus (figs. 3 and 8). This finding may help art historians, who take such great pleasure in 


iconographic analysis, to adjust their practices to actual historical structures of communication. 


Much of what in retrospect appears to be a discrepancy between the engraved images, constructed 
space, and textualized experience is attributable to the intrinsic laws of various media and evanesces 
in the undocumented sphere of what was considered natural in the lives of contemporaries. We 
do not know what the visitors to the Berlin Kunstkammer actually saw, thought, or said before 


they reached for their pens. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 


9 | Third room in the Cabinet of 
Antiquities, photo by Gustav 
Schwarz, с. 1930. 
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23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
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Pilasters in the lonic order were 
also planned for the facade of the 
aborted new library wing; see the 
building contract in Usenbinz 2021, 
pp. 400-3, here p. 401. 

The author is currently preparing 
an essay on the correspondences 
between the Cabinet of Naturalia 
and the grotto in the Lustgarten. 
Hagelstange 1905, pp. 207-8. 
Ibid., p. 206. 

Anonimo Veneziano 1999, pp. 123 
and 125. 

Nicolai 1786a, p. 792. 

See Becker 2014, pp. 254-8, for a 
discussion of how the Vitellius 
Grimani, displayed in the corner 
of the Ivory Cabinet, allegorized 
the art of sculpture. 

Völkel 2001, pp. 286-90, explic- 
itly refers to this phenomenon. 
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Marcus Bas B DUQUESNOY'S CUPID CARVING HIS BOW: 
ARTWORK AND AUTHORSHIP BETWEEN 
GARDEN AND MUSEUM 


With his right leg placed ahead of his left, a perhaps three-year-old boy, chubby and winged, іѕ € 1| Francois Duquesnoy, Cupid 
Carving His Bow, 16205, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Sculpture Collection 
His activity can no longer be identified. The right arm of the marble sculpture is missing; in his апа Museum for Byzantine Art. 


bending forward slightly. With downcast eyes, he is concentrating on what he is doing (fig. 1). 


left hand, the boy holds the remnant of an object whose purpose can no longer be determined. 


Traces of other lost parts can be seen on the right thigh. 


From Rome via the Netherlands to Berlin, Bode Museum vs. Caputh Palace 


The sculpture, roughly 75 cm in height, is a major work by the Flemish sculptor Frangois Duques- 
noy. Created in Rome in the 1620s, it attracted considerable attention in a period of upheaval in 
art history between late Mannerism and the early Baroque, and between conflicting aesthetic po- 
sitions such as those of Italians and fiamminghi, the members of the Flemish-Dutch artist colony.' 
As a presentation of Cupid carving his bow for the love arrows from Hercules’s club, the small 
god was sold to the businessman and art collector Lucas van Uffelen and then acquired by the 
city of Amsterdam after van Uffelen's death. The city decided in 1637 to make a gift of the putto 
to Amalia of Solms-Braunfels, the wife of Frederik Hendrik, Prince of Orange, the stadtholder of 
the United Provinces, who “turned out to have a particular affinity and penchant for it” and “found 
the most fitting location [for the sculpture] in The Hague in her ornamental pleasure garden," as 
reported by Joachim von Sandrart, the eminent seventeenth-century art historiographer, in his 
Teutsche Academie.? When Amalia died in 1675, the cupid, as part of the inheritance of Orange, 
was transferred from the garden of the Oude Hof (Noordeinde Palace) in The Hague to the pos- 
session of her former son-in-law in Berlin, Elector Friedrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg. Transferred 
again in 1689 to the Kunstkammer and in 1830 to the (Altes) Museum, Duquesnoy's Cupid Carv- 


ing His Bow can now be seen in the Bode Museum as a masterpiece of Baroque sculpture (fig. 2).? 


1 See, for example, Sandrart 1675/ 
1679, vol. 1.2, pp. 33, 41; vol. 2.3, 
ceptive, however. Although the provenance history of the cupid is well documented, today the pp. 340, 348; Boudon-Machuel 
cat.2005, p. 273, cat. no. 62; Lingo 
2007, рр. 42-63, esp. pp. 57-63; 
directly back to the Roman art scene of the early seventeenth century. Its subsequent history can and Sandrart.net at http://ta. 
sandrart.net/de/artwork/view/588 
(accessed 28 October 2021). 
if it had not become part of the sculpture collection of the State Museums of Berlin (Prussian 2 Sandrart 1675/1679, vol. 2.3, р. 348. 
Cultural Heritage Foundation, SPK)? 2 otaatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Skulpturensammlung und Museum 
für Byzantinische Kunst, Skulptu- 
rensammlung, Ident.-Nr. 540; see 
SMB-digital, http://www.smb-di- 
Palaces and Gardens Foundation in Berlin-Brandenburg (SPSG), Dutch sculptures are displayed, gital.de/eMuseumPlus? service= 
Externallnterface&module=collec 
tion&objectlId=868090 (accessed 
teenth century, which is likely the “seated marble child” listed for this room in the palace inventory 29 October 2021). 


What here might suggest the inevitability of musealization and its art historical significance is de- 
view from Room 134 of the Bode Museum, which is devoted to Italian Baroque sculpture, springs 


be neglected in this exhibition context. Nevertheless, how would Duquesnoy’s work be appraised 


In Caputh near Potsdam, in one of the museum palaces of the SPK’s sister institution, the Prussian 


such as the fragmented putto in the Porcelain Cabinet by an unknown artist from the mid-seven- 
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Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 
Preußischer Kulturbesitz 


maissance, = 
Historismus Italien 


2 | Cupid Carving His Bow (centre) in 
Room 134 ofthe Bode Museum, 
screenshot from the virtual tour on 
the museum website. 


Cited in Sommer/Schurig 1999, p. 17. 
See Hiineke 1988, pp. 118-26; on 
Dóbel's copy see p. 124, cat. no. 
IV.42; Onder den Oranje boom 
1999, cat. vol., рр. 148-50, cat. 
no. 6.21 (Christian Theuerkauff); 
each of these also provides addi- 
tional bibliography. 

See Hiineke 2000, pp. 91-2, no. 
18 a, c, d, f; Sommer/Schurig 1999, 
p. 17. If these busts are identical to 
the four "Mohren brust bilder[n]" 
(Moor busts) (Eingangsbuch 1688/ 
1692b, fol. 5v) in the Kunstkammer, 
then it was Friedrich Il who had 
them displayed in Sanssouci's east- 
ern pleasure garden. There are 
copies there today; the originals 
have been in Caputh since 1999. 
One ofthe female portraits is a copy 
from the nineteenth century. On 
the history and current discus- 
sion, see Kiesant/Alff/Wacker 2020. 
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7211: Spatmittelatt 
Alabasterskulptur 


wel 


208: Burgundische 200: Renaissand 


3 wor i a Ul 
210: S| тае ег 


—Frankreichz Niederlande. Niederlande, =rhq 


of 1689 (fig. 3).* Such sculptures were appreciated in the Orange court in The Hague; in Bran- 
denburg they became precursors to the formation of sculpture as an independent art form, as doc- 
umented for example by a direct copy of Duquesnoy’s cupid by Johann Michael Dóbel.? If Cupid 
Carving His Bow had been directly displayed in the elector’s living quarters or had been transferred 
from the Kunstkammer to palaces or gardens in the eighteenth century — as were the busts with 
stereotypically ennobling ideal portraits of two African women and two African тепе that also 
made their way to the Porcelain Cabinet in Caputh — then the Flemish masterpiece might today 
have found its museal place in this pleasure palace in Caputh on the Havel. The museological 
concept in Caputh focuses on the reign of the elder Great Elector and his second consort Dorothea, 
and thus on a certain phase in the history of the palace. The symmetrical arrangement of the frag- 
mented putto in between Far Eastern porcelain is in keeping with early modern usage, embedding 
the sculpture in the staging of an impression of a historical interior. In contrast to the white cube 
in Room 134 of the Bode Museum today, here Duquesnoy’s cupid would also be less of an au- 
tonomous work of art than an element in interplay with others in the furnishings of princely 
living space in the second half of the seventeenth century, which is the focus of the museological 
presentation in Caputh. 


Such counterfactual speculation can refer to a research perspective that concentrates on the con- 
temporary cultural exchange between the Netherlands and Electoral Brandenburg; for the Cupid 
Carving His Bow, 1620s Rome is history, and the period following the Great Elector is a list of its 


later depositories. New social energy can thus be added 
at any time to the modern “entropy of the collection”,’ 
which threatens to harmonize the object biographies 
toward assuming a particular meaning; setting accents 
according to object biographies is a result of decisions 


that can change [Anders]. 


The Cupid Carving His Bow in the Berlin 
Kunstkammer, or What Has Happened So 
Far, Part | 


In the log for 4 July 1689, Christoph Ungelter, who 
had been the administrator of the Kunstkammer since 
the previous year, recorded the transport of “a marble 
cupid by Fiamingo” from the house of Privy Coun- 
cillor Eberhard von Danckelmann to the collection 
rooms in the palace.? Cupid Carving His Bow by 
Duquesnoy, who was mentioned not only here as 
the Flemish artist, thus belongs to the numerous ob- 
jects in the elector's collection that in the late 1680s 
were stored not in royal residences, but in various 
living quarters of the court society. Danckelmann, 
for instance, had until then only been the former 
tutor of the prince (elector) Friedrich and did not 
advance to become an influential minister until his 
former charge took power. The order to reunite the 
items [® 1685/1688]? in this transaction also referred, 
in addition to the cupid, to “two chrysolites," “three 
small reclining metal children" (presumably also by 


Duquesnoy), and “a small metal bust portrait". 


The cost of the transport amounted to six good 
groschen'? and six months later, on 7 January 1690, 
Ungelter noted the expenses for “a large pedestal with 
four ball feet and painted black for the marble cupid”.'' The carpenter received one Reichstaler 
and sixteen good groschen, and another four groschen were needed “to paint the black pedestal 
with the marble child upon it".'? The bold contrast between the white marble sculpture and 
the black of the pedestal on four ball feet, which corresponded to the ubiquitous black ripple 
mouldings in the frames of paintings, correlated to an aesthetic generally understood as Dutch 
[® Cases, Boxes]. It can unfortunately no longer be clarified if the pedestal was brought un- 
changed to the new rooms of the Kunstkammer along with the statue, but if so, this plain object 
display would have contrasted starkly with newer presentation forms [Night Clock] and the 


dynamic and colourful plasticity of the room’s panelling. 


3 | Dutch putto, mid-seventeenth 
century, in the Porcelain Cabinet of 
Caputh Palace, Stiftung Preußische 
Schlösser und Gärten Berlin- 
Brandenburg. 


7 See Groys 1993, p. 85 and 2021, 
pp. 28-47. 

8  Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fol. 15r. 

9 Thearrangementis transcribed in 
Ledebur 1831, pp. 53-4. 
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10 Six good groschen = %& Reichs- 
taler; see Materialbuch Ungelter, 
fol. 2v. 

11 See ibid., fol. 17r. 

12 Ibid., fol. 3r. 

13 Inventar 1694, р. 177; or Inventar 


1685/1688, fol. 86v. On the Deus 
silentii (Mlegory of Silence), see 
for example Hildebrand/Theuer- 
kauff 1981, pp. 93-4, no. 24; Onder 
den Oranje boom 1999, cat. vol., 
pp. 277-9, cat. no. 8.71 (Christian 
Theuerkauff). It is disputed whether 
this, too, should be attributed to 
Francois Duquesnoy. 


4 | Deus silentii in the reconstructed 
Kunstkammer for the Prussia exhibi- 
tion in 1981, illustration from Ulrich 
Eckhardt, Preussen - Versuch einer 
Bilanz. Bilder und Texte einer 
Ausstellung der Berliner Festspiele 
GmbH, 1982. 


5 | Hercules infans draconis interfector, 
page from Lorenz Beger, Thesaurus 
Brandenburgicus, 1701. 


ANTIQUITATES VARIA. 283 
Оўго Vis туо BeBapnubros À дё отба 
Kerrolupaus viv дуо барї Genev. 
Hic јат fono gravatus © pocelo, 
Centauros fobrius vino gravatos perdidit. 
Scd ut haétenus di&a controverfid non carent, ita nec caret, quem & ipfum . 
produco, 


HERCULES INFANS 
DRACONIS INTERFECT OR: 


ule 


Herculis meminuit? Pictoribus atque Poétis, repofut DULODORUS, 
aliisque cjusdem Genii hominibus, quidlibet audendi femper fuit equa pote- 
dtas; quanquam Ego non finc gravi caufa id in propofito factum arbitrer; 

мку ) n)2 Quid 
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In the first room in this Schlüter environment (Room 991/992), 
Duquesnoy’s cupid showed itself to eighteenth-century visitors as an art- 
work of the highest rank. In addition to art cabinets such as the Pomera- 
nian Art Cabinet [® Cases, Boxes], it marked the realm of artificialia, 
which, together with sensational naturalia such as the two "African don- 
keys” (i.e. zebras), the memorabilia of the life-size wax effigies | Wax], 
scientifica such as the night clock, and the ethnographic object ensemble 
of the reindeer sled [MAntlers], announced the range of the Kunstkam- 
mer collection. When after this introduction visitors successively became 
familiarized with the Kunstkammer and the Antiquities Cabinet, the 
masterpiece of Duquesnoy, the famous fattore di putti, entered into a re- 
lationship with comparable antique and post-antique sculptures viewed 
at the time as modern, such as not least: putti. Among these modern 
putti are also another Dutch "naked child lying on a white marble pillow, 
holding a finger to the mouth, representing Deus Silentii [the god of si- 
lence]" (fig. 4), or ivory statuettes such as “a cupid standing on a sphere 
above a black pedestal, armed with a quiver, arrow, and bow".'? Among 
the (more or less) ancient child portrayals, there was, for example, the 
bronze statuette of a young Hercules strangling one of the snakes sent 
by Juno (fig. 5).'4 The iconographic comparability opened up options 
to participate in the Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes of the period 
around 1700, the debate on whether or not antiquity continued to be 


an authoritative model or if it was surpassed by the present. 


The Cupid Carving His Bow also shared its damaged 
condition with both ancient and modern sculp- 
tures. The bow laid across the right knee and the 
cutter held in both hands had already been broken 
into five pieces when it arrived in the Kunstkam- 
mer, as recorded by Ungelter in the acquisitions 
book, noting what was relevant for administrative 
purposes.? At the same time, the collection also 
contained the (pseudo-)antique Priapus deus gener- 
ationis, of which a definitive part had been “ampu- 
tated” [HWPriapus]. Among the modern stone 
sculptures was a Cleopatra, “split at a number of 
places”, while another cupid could be seen “with a 
quiver filled with arrows at his side but without a 
bow; the left arm is damaged”.'° Such weapons were 
generally elaborately fragile and exposed details, so 
it had to be noted, also for an ivory Hercules, that 
the sculpture was “damaged at the bow". Precious 
unique items such as Duquesnoy's cupid, however, 
were repaired; his bow and the knife, by 1694 
meanwhile broken further into six pieces, were then 


"glued together"? [® Intact and Damaged]. 


What Has Happened So Far, Part II: 
Original and Copies in Corresponding 
Rooms 


While the original Cupid Carving His Bow was still 
being presented as a garden sculpture in The 
Hague, there were already — decades before it ar- 
rived in Brandenburg - two copies of Duquesnoy’s sculpture in the pleasure garden of the palace 
in Berlin: one in marble by Otto Mangiot (actually Francesco Mangiotti) and another white- 
trimmed one made of lead, an innovative material at the time, by Georg (actually Wilhelm) Lar- 
son, which was "ad exemplar marmorei fictus", that is, based on the (original) marble version. 
Both copies were described and depicted by Johann Sigismund Elsholtz [3 Monkey Hand] in 
1657 in the Hortus Berolinensis, an elaborate publication that, however, was never printed at the 
time.” Like the original later in the Kunstkammer, the copies also stood in relation to neighbour- 
ing sculptures. The marble copy was the counterpart to Frangois Dieussart’s memorial statue por- 
traying Prince Wilhelm Heinrich as a winged cherub; the first child of the Great Elector was not 
even a year and a half old when he died. And the lead copy was part of an ensemble of twenty- 
four putti, which presented different genres of activities, the four seasons, the five senses, and the 


twelve signs of the zodiac (fig. 6). 


Starting at the end of the century, it was up to members of the court and visitors to the palace 


and pleasure garden to relate the garden sculpture copies to the original in the Kunstkammer. The 


6 | Twelve of twenty-four lead putti 
in the pleasure garden in Berlin, 
including Cupid Carving His Bow 
(no. 12) and a Manneken Pis (no. 6), 
illustration from Johann Sigismund 
Elsholtz, Hortus Berolinensis, 1657. 


14 See Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, 
pp. 283-4. 

15 See Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, 
fol. 15r. 
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deg 


ТІ Cupid, illustration from Carl Christian 


Heinrich Rost, Abgüsse antiker und 
moderner Statuen, Figuren, Büsten, 
Basreliefs über die besten Originale 
geformt in der Rostischen Kunst- 
handlung zu Leipzig, 1794 (detail). 


Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 104r; or 
Inventar 1694, p. 179. 

Ibid., p. 206. 

Ibid., p. 177. 

See Elsholtz 2010, pp. 158-65 and 
183-7, quotation p. 186; the artist 
data has been corrected in Onder 
den Oranje boom 1999, cat. vol., 
pp. 148-150, cat. no. 6.21 (Chris- 
tian Theuerkauff). A Sleeping Cupid 
by Francois Dieussarts, which stood 
in the garden in The Hague to- 
gether with Duquesnoy's Cupid, 
was inherited by Amalia's daugh- 
ter Henriette Catharina of Anhalt- 
Dessau and continued to be used 
at Oranienbaum Palace as a gar- 
den sculpture; see ibid., cat. vol., 
p. 339, cat. no. 9.25 (Ingo Pfeifer). 
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close connection between the collection rooms and the garden had al- 
ready been emphasized in 1671 by Emanuele Tesauro, a scholarly guest 
from Turin. The tour group with Count Rindsmaul, which climbed to 
the palace roof in 1706 in between visits to the Antiquities Cabinet and 
the Kunstkammer, praised the "very beautiful view". In 1741, the visitor 
Johann Andreas Silbermann said: “For something else that is part of a 
visit to the Kunstkammer, I was referred to a window from which one 
can view the area around Berlin; it is worth seeing, it is something unri- 
valled."? In 1696, Lorenz Beger offered in his Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, 
which was to be “praised as a scholarly and gallant book"?! stylized sce- 
narios for interrupting the visit of the collection, since even “amoeniora 
studia . . . requirant intervalla" (very pleasant studies require intervals). 
It was suggested to visit other electoral sightseeing attractions, as well as 
strolling to the green environs of the city and to the pleasure garden in 


order to enjoy the ^Hortorum delicias", the joys of the gardens.? 


The Kunstkammer as an epistemic space became permeable. The collec- 
tion rooms communicated via the same objects with other rooms in 
which other social norms and cultural practices were expedient, whose 
impact in turn reflected back on the perception of the objects. Whereas 
the Cupid Carving His Bow in the Kunstkammer was the precious art- 
work of a famous Flemish sculptor, which was to be aesthetically appre- 
ciated when viewed and compared with other exhibits, its copies in the 
pleasure garden fit into iconologically motivated image programs. The 
same protagonists — aristocratic as well as middle-class members of the court and guests — were 
expected only to integrate the putti summarily into an appropriate experience of the garden space. 
Friedrich II is said to have considered of garden sculptures, "the like is only for the first coup 


d'œil”, the fleeting, but at the same time comprehensive glance.” 


While the Berlin pleasure garden was converted under the Soldier King Friedrich Wilhelm I into 
a military parade ground, the Cupid Carving His Bow went through a renaissance as a garden 


^ associated above all with 


sculpture in the late eighteenth century. Although small “gilded теп”? 
Dutch Baroque gardens had become taboo, “Fiamingo’s children" were given a license in the aes- 
thetic debate. In 1756, in the second edition of his Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of the 
Greeks, Johann Joachim Winckelmann expressed a widespread discomfort with ancient presenta- 
tions of children similar to the slender Cupid Stringing His Bow by Lysippos, a Greek sculptor of 
the late classical period. In order to justify the popularity of the chubbier cupids of François 
Duquesnoy and his artist family, Winckelmann juggled with the opposition between artistic and 
natural truth and permitted exceptions to the ancient model, since he felt that children did not 
have a beautiful form anyway, as "infant forms are not strictly susceptible of that beauty, which 
belongs to the steadiness of riper years"? With this recognition of a natural vitality, the threatening 
aesthetic depreciation turned around into a renewed appreciation, and Middle German art man- 
ufactories could offer their customers copies made of various materials: "No. 54. A cupid, by Fi- 
amingo, known as Cupid the Bow Cutter, 32 in., 5 taler”, for example, was listed in 1794 in the 
catalogue of the art dealer Carl Christian Heinrich Rost in Leipzig (fig. 7).? Versions of the love 
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where the 


term for Friedrich is contextual- 
ized in the art of warfare. 


24 Ligne 1991 


on the con- 


see Becker 2014, 


Becker 2015 
27 See Louvre Collections at https:// 
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р. 77. 
ı PP. 150 


in Alvensleben/Reuther 


1966, p. 165. See also Bredekamp 


collections.louvre.fr/ark:/53355/cl 
010091965 (accessed 1 March 2022). 


179, quotation p. 179. 


2010, esp. pp. 462 
26 See Rost 1794, p. 36; 
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On the Seifersdorfer copy, see 
Becker 2014, pp. 169-72. 

Kiister 1756, col. 541; see also 
Anonymus B, fol. 1v. 

Kiister 1756, p. 18. 

Silbermann 1741, p. 37. 
Anonymus B, fol. 1v. 

See Leithe-Jasper 1991, pp. 99- 
123. 

See Graf 2021 (incl. additional lit- 
erature); ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), 
І-ХУ-10, fol. 32; and cited in 
Kirstein 1916, p. 18. 

Sandrart 1675/1679, vol. 1,2, p. 33. 
See for example the entries in In- 
ventar 1685/1688, fol. 104r; or In- 
ventar 1694, pp. 195-6. 
Anonymus В, fol. 1v (who, like 
Küster 1756, col. 541, names "Fran- 
ciscus Genua" as an alternative); 
and Silbermann 1741, p. 37. 
Nicolai 1786a, p. 794n. In the first 
edition, Nicolai 1769, p. 341, 
"Franz Quesnoy called Fiamingo" 
was still undisputed; the second 
edition, Nicolai 1779, p. 584, con- 
tains a footnote with the remark: 
"|f this is correct, which is not to 
be doubted . . . ," which was 
then omitted in the third edition. 
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Copies of Duquesnoys version of the subject no longer joined the ranks of an army of putti, but 
instead, as individual sculptures, accentuated the atmospheric content of sentimental landscape 
garden scenes. Remarkably, in advertising for manufactories and in garden descriptions, this dis- 
course managed to avoid any reference to the location of the original. Whereas such provenance 
data otherwise played a legitimizing role in a communicative model of the use of copies of classical 
sculptures, here Duquesnoy's unicum became a placeless and as it were dematerialized original, a 
comparable contemporary perhaps being Giambologna’s Flying Mercury. Carl von Brühl, cham- 
berlain at the Prussian court from 1800 on, was familiar since his youth with a presumably cast- 
iron copy of Cupid Carving His Bow that stood on the acclaimed Seifersdorf manor grounds of 
his parents near Dresden. Perhaps he was surprised when he discovered the original in the collec- 


tions of which he took charge in 1829 as director general of the Royal Museums (fig. 8).^* 


What Has Happened So Far, Part Ill: Kunstkammer Items and 
the Artists' Names 


Whereas visitors around 1700 did not yet mention the Cupid Carving His Bow in the Kunstkam- 
mer, by 1740 it belonged to the standard canon of must-see objects [® Around 1740]. It now be- 
came important to appreciate the aesthetic qualities of the sculpture, though most accounts were 
naive and unclouded by true connoisseurship: "Some say it is a cupid and that the greatest ac- 
complishment is around the mouth.”” More fascinating for the general traveller, however, was 
the monetary value of the “marble bow cutter, which supposedly cost around 10,000 Reichs- 
talers".?? At the same time, artists profiled themselves as a particular group of admirers, as “the 
current court painter Mr. Le pain besides-anether-effer previously offered the king 500 pistoles, 
that would be 2500 Reichstalers, and (furthermore [inserted later]) said he would replace it with 
something else"?! Another traveller, without naming the person making the offer, set it more pre- 
cisely in the time of the “late king”, that is, Friedrich Wilhelm I, who died in 1740. However, the 
king “did not want to give it up”, although the amount mentioned in the offer had even doubled 
to 1000 pistoles, whereby here as well it was ennobled from plain silver talers to gold currency 
and changed to the prestigious-sounding designation “pistoles” (corresponding to the golden 


Friedrich d'or, worth five silver talers).? 


After sculptors such as Johann Michael Dóbel had studied the cupid and comparable Dutch works 
in the seventeenth century, the new desirous appreciation by the Prussian court painter Antoine 
Pesne was not an isolated case, as around the same time in Vienna the sculptor Georg Raphael 
Donner was also inspired by Duquesnoy' works in the collections there.? In Berlin, artists used 
Kunstkammer display pieces: from the lacquerwork master Gérard Dagly around 1700 [ 4 Cases, 
Boxes], who found not only Chinese lacquerworks there, but also ink drawings; to the modelers 
of the Royal Porcelain Manufactory, who in 1809 requested a cast of an Isis torso; to Adolph Men- 
zel, who for his Fridericiana illustrations around 1840 was interested in “looking through all such 


pictures located in the great collection in the Royal Kunstkammer here”. 


The basis of the aesthetic appreciation of the Cupid Carving His Bow as an independent work of 
art (as well as its neoclassical copy career in the later eighteenth century) was a theory of art from 
the early modern period, into whose discourse the sculpture was firmly integrated since its genesis. 


In the Teutsche Academie, Sandrart smuggled it, in addition to Michelangelos Risen Christ, into 


his list of the “most famous antique statues”, which as authori- 
tative models were to be emulated and which he declared to be 
the “wet nurses” of art.?? As such a “quasi-antiquity”, the cupid, 
with its delicate modelling of soft body volumes that merge into 
one another, entered into a paragone, a competition among the 
arts, with painting. The result commanded due respect from 
Rubens at the time of its origin, but evidently also from a late 


Baroque painter such as Pesne. 


As a work by an eminent artist, the cupid was one of the few 
artificialia that was associated, also in the Kunstkammer, with 
the name of its creator (most of whom were men, with few ex- 
ceptions [Ж Ргари$]). This otherwise applied only to the works 
of Gottfried Leygebe, as a Berlin peculiarity [® 1685/1688 / 

Changing Focuses], or also, prestige-enhancing, for those 
attributed to Albrecht Diirer with his unmistakable, albeit oft- 
forged monogram.” For the cupid, however, a certain confusion 
developed in the Berlin Kunstkammer, when in attributing the 
artist in the eighteenth century suddenly the “famous Italian 
Viamengo” competed with the “famous sculptor Francois 
Genoa, a Fleming”.”” While the provenance from princely suc- 
cession did not play a role, Friedrich Nicolai increased the con- 
fusion in 1779-86 concerning the “very sublime statue”, when 
after a thorough study of the sources he introduced an error 
into the discussion, confusing it with the marble copy in the 


former pleasure garden: 


The general opinion is that this statue was made by Fiamingo. 
In Elsholtz’s description of the former pleasure garden in Ber- 


lin, where this statue otherwise stood — written in 1657 and 
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accompanied by drawings but not yet published — he recorded expressly that it was made by 


Otto Mangiot, a sculptor from Brabant who learned his art in Italy. This is a sculptor whose 


skill matches that of Fiamingo and whose name has not yet been mentioned by any authors.” 


It is, however, decisive how the discourse was geared toward the search for a specific artist. The 


first edition of Nicolai’s city guidebook in 1769 already included for the collection, in addition 


to the “most skilled artists” of the art cabinets, the names of the artists Titian, Diirer, Duques- 


noy, Leygebe (with a reference to his vita), Schliiter, Johann Jacobi (bronze founder), Pierre 


Fromery (steel worker), Gottfried Spiller (glass cutter), the names of the miniature painters 


Forbenagel (i.e. Lukas Furtenagel), Joseph Werner, and the brothers Jean-Pierre, Pierre, and 


Amy Huot (i.e. Huault), as well as Charles Le Brun and the names of the model and/or in- 
strument builders Vlieth, Johann Michael Dobler, and Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus. 
In 1786, Mangiot, the wax sculptor Johann Wilhelm von Kolm, and the paper artist Joanna 


Koerten were added.” 
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9 | Page from the index of artists' 
names with the entry "Fiammingo, 
Franz du Quesnoy gen.", from Leopold 
von Ledebur, Leitfaden für die 
Königliche Kunstkammer und das 
Ethnographische Cabinet zu Berlin, 
1844. 


39 See Nicolai 1769, pp. 337-48, 
quotation p. 340 (unchanged in 
Nicolai 1779, pp. 581-90); Nicolai 
1786a, pp. 793-9. 
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Collection objects whose material presence and iconography were indebted not least of all to 
the princely decorum of their owner were now transformed — not only by the Enlightenment 
advocate Nicolai, who collected artist biographies and sought to ennoble especially regional 
artists? — into evidence of the work of individual artists and artisans. At a time of royal 
neglect, the Kunstkammer became one of the birthplaces of modern art historiography, which, 
with its focus on artist personalities and personal style, developed in the study of the objects. 
In Franz Kugler’s Beschreibung der in der Kgl. Kunstkammer zu Berlin vorhandenen Kunst- 
Sammlung (Description of the art collection in the Royal Kunstkammer in Berlin) in 1838, 
under “bronze works of this period”, the following was written about the “figures of three 


small boys”: 


These small works came to the Kunstkammer in 1689. Attributed to Fiammingo (1594-1644), 
they do indeed correspond completely to the gracefully naive child figures for which this master, 


in addition to more magnificent works, is so particularly distinguished.*! 


10 | Cupid Carving His Bow (detail), Іа 1844, Kunstkammer director Leopold von Ledebur reflected this perspective when presenting 


Staatliche M Berlin, ' eh | | | 
дәгіспе озеп zu er the new collection profile by introducing his guidebook with a four-page index of artist names 
Sculpture Collection and Museum for 


Byzantine Art. (fig. 9) [а Night Clock].“? 
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11 | Fighting putto, montage of three 
different sculptures, three frames 
from Sergei Eisenstein, Battleship 


< CE 


Epilogue: Manneken Pis and a Shot in the Head 


Potemkin, 1925. 


А А & " » 40 See especially Nicolai 1786b. 
At the time, the cupid, as one of the “more magnificent works" by Duquesnoy, had already been , Kugier 1838, p. 230. The statuettes 
transferred to the (Altes) Museum. The sculptor Christian Friedrich Tieck, who was responsible are the “three small reclining 
metal children" that came from 
т « » 45: + . 
for the sculptures, referred to it in 1835 as a “successful work";? іп a handbook of 1861 it received Dacickelima fs: house 11686 
a star, comparable to the famous Baedeker star ratings, as particularly worth seeing.“ However, (see above). 
. Я 42 See Ledebur 1844, рр. ix-xii, on 
another museum guidebook of 1894 clearly showed how lonely and awry the cupid was as a clas- риййавпду p. 58: Kugler 1838; 
sicizing early Baroque Flemish work amid Italian Renaissance pieces and the French school of the р. 309, also includes a list of mo- 
Р : : А 3 4 е » 45 nograms. 
eighteenth century in the art historical and spatial order of the "sculptures of the Christian era". ix See Tieck1835; ph: Wi quota- 
tion p. 11. However, Tieck won- 
With i d laa $i h id h ders, following Nicolai, if the 
ith its present-day popularity among museum visitors, the cupid was even chosen as a scúlpture was ih Tact te one 
“Lieblingsstück” (favourite piece) on the blog of the State Museums.“ This is due to the popularity mentioned by Sandrart or else 
üre " " 2 » s i " " Я the pleasure garden сору by “Otto 
of “Fiamingo’s children” in pop culture, which brings to mind the world-famous Manneken Pis Мойг1аї”. Їп addition, The:mus 
(Peeing Boy) in Brussels by Frangois’s father Jérôme Duquesnoy the Elder (fig. 6), and especially seum also had Döbel's copy (ibid., 
4 hef d fth | H ПРЕ 1 fa brok p. 12), which had been bought for 
ue to the fragmented state of the sculpture. However, here it is no longer a matter of a broken nern 
and “glued together” bow as in 1694, but instead of severe damage to the cupid in the Second of the sculptor. However, it was 
Қ А А А š never mentioned in the sources, 
World War. Extending outward from a possibly intentional shot in the head around the left ear, көч кнр кагу Pihet 
cracks radiate, starlike, through the marble (fig. 10).* The experiences of violence in modernity it was stored or if it was displayed. 
"E k d di Ss $7 48 Барар ааа h 44 Schasler 1861, p. 29. 
and, in stark contrast, an unprecedented increase in the appreciation of the physical and psycho- — ,. see Schöne 1894, "Bildwerke der 
logical integrity of children as compared with the early modern age, allow this putto, in an em- christlichen Epoche," pp. 25-44, 
А " " м " 404 a " А here р. 35. 
48 s 
pathetic, substitutive image act,** to become a vis-à-vis in reflecting and overcoming violence. ^ ,6 see Fröhlich 2015. 
Putti and modern war: іп a famous sequence from Sergei Eisenstein’s 1925 film Battleship 47 This aspect was also central to 
B = B ә . : | th itsel : Fabian Fróhlich's deliberations 
otemkin, a Baroque putto comes alive in an attraction montage; powerless, it braces itself against (ibid): written. in connection 
the explosive revolutionary storm on the "headquarters of the generals" in Odessa (fig. 11). In with the Lost Museum exhibition, 
А Я 2. : қ about the museums’ war losses. 
2019 a photograph with the war-damaged sculptures in the Schliiter staircase of the Berlin palace ЕНЕ Is ale aiphotograph of 
was given the sympathy-inducing caption: “The lonely putto at the lower flight of stairs. His little the fragments of the sculpture 
from the time between its de- 
; Ww sip s des 
brother to the left was destroyed during the filming of the Battle of Berlin іп 1948.79 This kind ОИ dm Е Роан чыт 
of contextualization, in which a crack in the crystal structure of the marble becomes a flesh wound, flak bunker in 1945 and its resto- 
y А " Н " қ " ration before returning from the 
marked a new epoch in the object biography of the Cupid Carving His Bow by François Duquesnoy Soviet: Union in i978. Another 
that would have been inconceivable in the early modern age, making it once again into a strikingly restoration, which did not replace 
d Lof the missing parts, took place in 
modern work of art. the1ggos: 
48 On the concept, see Bredekamp 
. 2021, 137-92. 
Translated by Allison Brown 49 Gehrke 2019, p. 15, illustration with 


caption. However, it is unclear to 
which film the caption is referring 
(oral information from Kathrin 
Nachtigall, Berlin). 
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Meike Knittel | | BEZOARS: COLLECTION OBJECTS 
AND REMEDIES IN ONE 


The stone-like, egg-shaped object looks rather unassuming at first glance (fig. 1). It is slightly 
larger than a chicken egg and has a blotchy, greyish-brown surface, but neither its size nor its 
colouring makes it stand out from the other objects in the drawer labelled Magensteine (stomach 
stones) in the wooden cabinet in the Mammal Collection of the Berlin Museum ftir Naturkunde. 
All of the objects in the drawer are whitish grey to dark brown in colour. Only when the object 
in question is removed from the open cardboard box and examined in the light does a slight sheen 
appear on its smooth surface, which is porous in places. Upon closer inspection, our attention is 
drawn to the middle, where it is cracked open in concentric circles, revealing several thin layers 


that are also greyish brown in colour.' 


The object is a stone-like concretion of undigested material from the internal organ of an animal. 
Objects like these have been known as “bezoars” since the early modern period. This one provides 
a glimpse of the various layers of meaning that have accumulated around objects surviving from 
the Kunstkammer in the Berlin Palace. Due to its appearance and current storage place, the stone 
may seem insignificant, but as a symbolic and actual reservoir of power,” valuable commodity,’ 
and “precious bit of foolishness”* it conceals a variety of partially contradictory, partially inter- 
twined meanings. What all bezoars have in common with other popular Kunstkammer objects 
such as mollusc shells [Nautilus], corals, fossils, bones, and tusks, is not only their relative stur- 
diness and the comparative ease with which they could be transported and preserved, but also 
their use as medicines and their corresponding value. As a result, the bezoar described above serves 
as a prism through which we can understand the semantic spectrum of early modern Kunst- 


kammer objects.? 


Stomach Stones from Mammals 


The object under investigation here is of medium weight compared to the nearly forty other 
objects in the stomach stone drawer (fig. 2). While most of the cardboard boxes contain one or 
two round or oval bezoars and are easy to lift, some of the objects inside can only be removed 
with two hands. These include a “stone” that according to its label comes from “the intestines of 
a horse", several whitish-grey bezoars more than ten centimetres in diameter, and an object from 
the Humboldt Collection classified as a malformed antler. Other stomach stones are surprisingly 
light, which is at odds with their stone-like appearance. A few are hairy, others have granular or 
grooved structures, but most are smooth. The diverse shapes are in line with the Berlin court 
apothecary Caspar Neumann’s definition of the term “bezoar” in the early eighteenth century: 
something that had “formed in an animal, either as a hard layered stone or a ball of all sorts of 


massed-together material”. 


The stomach stones are part of a special body of holdings that currently belong to the Mammal 
Collection. When the Zoological Museum was founded at Berlin University in 1810, this 


€ 1| Bezoar inscribed with the 
number 145, Mammal Collection, 
Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin. 


| would like to thank Christiane 
Funk and Detlef Willborn (Mu- 
seum fiir Naturkunde Berlin) and 
Anna Rosemann (formerly of the 
Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin) 
for contributing their time and 
sharing their knowledge about 
objects in the Mammal Collec- 
tion. 

See Daston/Park 2001, p. 74. 

See Stark 2003/2004; Borschberg 
2010; Rankin 2021. For examples 
of bezoar collections, see Dett- 
mann/Strehlau 2021, vol. 2, р. 363, 
and Pardo-Tomas 2021. 
Neumann 1753, p. 644. On the 
changing meanings of bezoars in 
the Iberian colonies and the trans- 
atlantic world, see also Llamas 
Camacho/Ariza Calderön 2019; 
Podgorny 2018. 

See Rankin 2021, pp. 151-3, for a 
discussion of the ideas that 
spread along trade routes about 
the effectiveness of unicorn horn. 
See Neumann 1753, р. 339. 
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2 | Drawer of Magensteine (stomach 


stones) in the specimen cabinet of 
the Mammal Collection. 


See Angermann 1989. The nu- 
merous acquisitions between 
1880 and 1920 are currently being 
studied by the project Colonial 
Provenances of Nature; see Mu- 
seum fiir Naturkunde Berlin, 
https:// www.museumfuernatur- 
kunde.berlin/en/science/colonial- 
provenances-nature (accessed 25 
August 2022). 

Inventar 1694, p. 10, no. 145, Or 
Eingangsbuch 1688/1692, fol. 25r. 
See Inventar 1694, p. 10, no. 136: 
"An oriental bezoar stone is 
round." However, the same piece 
is described as "occidental: be- 
zoar stone" under number 312 in 
the Eingangsbuch 1688/1692, 
fol. 19v. 

Verzeichnis 1735, fols. 12v-13r. 
See Borschberg 2010, p. 36. 

See Stark 2003/2004, pp. 74-6. 
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collection initially consisted of naturalia from the Kunstkammer and the Royal Academy of 


Sciences [Golden Plover]. In the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it underwent 


rapid growth, mainly due to the many expeditions to the German colonies in Africa. With around 
150,000 objects, it is currently one of the world’s largest collections of recent mammals.’ The 
holdings subsumed under the term “stomach stones” belong to a small collection that has not yet 
been taxonomically classified. Because little or no information has survived about the specimens, 
it has so far been impossible to determine the animal species to which the bezoars in the drawer 
can be assigned [Monkey Hand]. Only rarely do labels or handwritten notes provide clues as to 
their identity [ 9 Cases, Boxes]. According to existing records, the drawer contains stones found 
in the bodies of giraffes, horses, and chamoix. Other bezoars have been identified as bladder stones 
from a wild boar and — according to their labels or attached to the objects themselves — were not 
acquired until the nineteenth or even the twentieth century and thus after the Zoological Museum 


was founded. 


However, other pieces preserved in the drawer might have come from the early modern Kunst- 
kammer in the Berlin Palace. Some of the objects that have survived in the Mammal Collection 
are marked with numbers that suggest a connection to the Kunstkammer under Friedrich ШЛ 
and Friedrich Wilhelm I. For example, under the number 145, which is found on the specimen 
above, the Kunstkammer inventory of 1694 lists “two oval bezoar stones”. In other words, the 


unassuming stone-like concretion could be one of the objects that the Kunstkammer acquired in 


March 1692 and that were reportedly found in “Indian 
cows’ .® At the time, the collection contained ап addi- 
tional round bezoar that had initially been identified 
as “occidental”, but was then reclassified as “oriental” 
when the naturalia holdings were recorded by Kunst- 
kammer administrators Lorenz Beger and Johann 


Casimir Philippi (fig. 3).° 


The acquisition of additional bezoars in the following years is documented in a copy of the 1694 
inventory [ Monkey Hand] that served as a kind of accession book until 1734. The three existing 
bezoars were supplemented by two “African” specimens (no. 238) whose shape, size, and colours 
are not described in greater detail, as well as by “four whitish African” (no. 240) and “four large 
bezoar stones” (no. 246). The inventory also mentions “woolly material, half covered with stone” 
(no. 239), which looked like “half an oval bezoar stone” and had been removed from a bull’s stom- 
ach.'? Of these markings, we also find 238, 240, and 246 on objects іп the drawer of stomach 
stones in the Mammal Collection of the Berlin Museum fiir Naturkunde. It follows that they 
could be the specimens described in the eighteenth century as originating in Africa or as being 


large — even if their original “whitish” colour had in the meantime become brownish (fig. 4—5). 


3 | Preserved label from an “oriental 
bezoar", Amber Collection, Museum 
fiir Naturkunde Berlin. 


4-5 | Bezoars inscribed with 
numbers corresponding to specimens 
in the 1735 inventory of naturalia, 
Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin. 


13 See Findlen 1994, p. 249. Accord- 
ing to Daniel Waldo, the Prussian 
king also “like[d] to divert him- 
self" with these objects (GStA PK, 
І. НА Rep. 9 Allgemeine Verwal- 
tung, Nr. D2, Fasc. 1, fol. 241). 
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14 


20 


See Daston/Park 2001, p. 74; Stark 
2003/2004, esp. p. 72. For his- 
torical views on the origin of 
bezoars, see Asüa/French 2005, 
pp. 41 and 84. In some cases, as 
in Gotha, curiosity cabinets ac- 
quired human bezoars and the 
related medical histories; see 
Dettmann/Strehlau 2021, vol. 2, 
p. 363. On the presentation of a 
bladder stone in the Gotha col- 
lection, see “The Availability of 
Things" in this volume. 

See Rankin 2021, p. 150. 

See Stark 2003/2004, pp. 74-6; 
Duffin 2017, p. 219. 

See Rankin 2021, pp. 147-8. 

On the new acquisitions in this 
period, see Eingangsbuch 1688/ 
1692b. 

Verzeichnis 1735, fol. 17r. There 
were plans to transfer this bezoar 
to the academy's naturalia col- 
lection in 1735. 

GStA PK, I. HA Rep. 9 Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D 2, fasc. 4, fol. 29r. 


6 | Bezoar with handcrafted decora- 
tions, Goa, seventeenth century, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
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Precious Wonders 


While some of the specimens in the Berlin Museum für Naturkunde have a slight golden shimmer 
that probably increased their value in the eyes of early modern collectors," the interest they stirred 
was not primarily visual in nature. Unlike the typical bezoars displayed in museum collections 
such as those in Munich or Vienna (fig. 6), the specimens from Berlin were assigned to the natu- 
ralia holdings and were unworked. In contrast to the bezoars worn at feasts, they were not set in 
rings or decorated with valuable goldwork.'? Nor were they popular objects for curiosity cabinets 
solely because of a royal interest in naturalia as an entertaining field of study.'? What made them 
collectors’ items were the healing powers attributed to them, aided by the limited knowledge about 
their origin and formation in foreign lands.'* In India, stories about concretions from animal in- 
testines were handed down for centuries, and during the Middle Ages they reached Europe along 
with the objects themselves via Arab scholars and merchants.? Legend had it that bezoars were 
antidotes and could even neutralize poisoned drinks if dipped in them. In an age when poison at- 
tacks and diseases such as the plague could end human life at any moment and thus threaten the 
power of entire dynasties, supposed antidotes such as bezoars and unicorn horn were of great im- 
portance.!^ The increased availability of such objects, which reached Europe through the colonial 


activities of the Iberian powers in India and the Americas, further intensified the interest in them 


(fig. 7).7 


For this reason, bezoars were essential items in the collection of the ambitious Prussian ruler 
Friedrich HI/I.'* According to a 1735 list of naturalia, in addition to the above-mentioned spec- 
imens, which were described as “oval”, “round,” “large”, “woolly”, or “whitish”, the Kunstkammer 
held а “bezoar stone framed in gold 
like a small bottle” (no. 334). Be- 
cause this object was of interest 
from a natural-historical perspec- 
tive, there were plans to make it 
available to the Academy of Sci- 
ences for research.” It is lost today, 
as is the “stone found in a gall blad- 
der of a wild cow”, which Friedrich 
received from Andreas Bunemann, 
an East Indies traveller, together 
with other “rarities” such as shells 
and branches of coral [® Canon 


and Transformation, fig. 41,29 


In 1709, the Prussian king had an- 
other opportunity to acquire be- 
zoars: Daniel Waldo, a physician 
working in India, sent him a small 
box containing butterflies, a “curi- 
ous" conch shell, and other natural 


objects, some of which were set in 


jewellery. He also offered to bring additional valuable objects to Berlin, including several bezoars, 
the largest of which reportedly weighed three pounds and came from an elephant.*! Waldo had 
heard that Friedrich I collected naturalia and for this reason had commissioned an assistant to 
gather, at the Cape of Good Hope, “some of the Wonders of God in the products of nature”. 
Waldo had gone to India in the service of the British East India Company and viewed the Prussian 
ruler’s interest as an opportunity to make a mutually beneficial deal. He promised to bring some 
of the most astonishing rarities to Friedrich in Berlin if the king would pay his passage in advance 
and secure permission for him to leave the country from the Dutch East India Company (VOC). 
His proposal covered not only the elephant bezoar but also one from a rhinoceros and several 
from snakes as well as precious stones.”” For Waldo, the bezoars were a means of expanding his 
scope of action when he returned to Europe. In this sense, they fulfilled the same function as the 
ethnographica |@Crystalline Gold] and drawings [MAnteater] that other travellers brought back 
to Europe. These objects made it easier to find positions, secure sources of income, or — as in the 


case of Daniel Waldo — to return to Europe in the first place. 


The cost of Waldo’s return journey and thus of the bezoars he offered is mentioned neither in his 
letter nor in the accompanying correspondence by the courtly and diplomatic actors who ensured 
that the matter was brought to the Prussian king’s attention. However, an impression of the great 
economic value of bezoars is conveyed by details that were sporadically reported in pharmaceutical 
and commercial documents. In the УОС “price current” from the late seventeenth century, their 
value is estimated at between 135 and 275 guilders. Nut-sized monkey bezoars, for example, were 
comparable in price to precious pearls [Pearls], while the highly popular porcupine bezoars 
sometimes brought forty times their weight in gold.? The almanacs used by Spanish merchants 
provide evidence that the price of oriental bezoars and the associated taxes remained high until at 
least the end of the eighteenth century.” As early as the sixteenth century, people who could not 
afford bezoars were given the chance to borrow the precious objects for a short time against a fee 
so that they could demonstrate their wealth and show that they were well protected against po- 


tential dangers.” 


A Remedy for All Ailments 


However, for those who produced medicines for sale or for their own use, the effects attributed to 
bezoars went beyond their supposed effectiveness as antidotes. Stories about cured diseases were 
disseminated in medical publications and increased the interest in the novel “wonder drugs” im- 
ported from distant lands.” These anecdotes ensured that bezoars quickly came to be seen as 
panaceas for ailments ranging from “palpitations . . . [and] grievous afflictions” to the “plague it- 
self”.”7 Bezoars had their place in the medicine cabinets of aristocratic women [®Around 1600] 
and were ingredients in the collected medicine recipes of well-run households, which were tested 
in daily life, modified, and handed down from generation to generation (fig. 8).? Bezoar powder 
was sold by apothecaries or added to the mixtures they produced. Like other objects collected in 


the Kunstkammer in the Berlin Palace, bezoars were part of everyday medical practice.” 


This is why books on medical subjects and the inventories of apothecary cabinets sometimes re- 
semble the contents of the cabinets of curiosities.” The Medicinal Edict and Regulations of the 
Kingdom of Prussia and the Electorate of Brandenburg, issued in 1704, includes a list of substances 


7 | Bezoars, illustration from the Latin 
translation of Nicolás Monardes, 
Historia medicinal: De simplicibus 
medicamentis, 1574. 


21 GStA PK, I. НА Rep. 9 Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D 2, fasc. 1, fols. 
238-46. The correspondence is 
archived in Acta de 1603[-]1770 
Die Kunstkammer betreffend, 
which includes the French trans- 
lation made for the Prussian king. 

22 Ibid., fol. 242. Waldo also pro- 
vided the English collector Hans 
Sloane with objects; see Del- 
bourgo 2017, p. 211. 

23 See Borschberg 2010, pp. 33-5. 

24 See Podgorny 2017, p. 202. 

25 See Borschberg 2010, p. 34. 

26 See Rankin 2021, pp. 147-8. 

27 This phenomenon is described by 
the Berlin chemist and court 
apothecary Caspar Neumann, 
who critically reflected on the use 
of bezoars as remedies in the 
eighteenth century (Neumann 
1753, p. 362, including quoted 
passages). On the healing powers 
attributed to the bezoars from 
the Americas, see Asüa/French 
2005, pp. 106-7, and Rankin 2021, 
esp. ch. 5. 

28 See Rankin 2013, p. 103; Leong 
2018, p. 167. 

29 See Borschberg 2010, p. 37. See 
also Neumann 1753, p. 379, for the 
recipes that include small amounts 
of bezoar powder. 

30 See Rankin 2021, p. 147, and 
Pardo-Tomás 2021. On apothecary 
furniture, see Holm 2019. 

31 Medicinal-Edict und Ordnung 1704, 
pp. 57-146. 
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32 


33 
34 


35 


36 
37 
38 


BEZOARS: COLLECTION OBJECTS AND REMEDIES IN ONE 


See Dilg 1994, esp. Pp. 455-6, for 
a theoretical discussion of the 
spatial proximity of pharmacies 
and (courtly) collections and the 
function of both as sites of re- 
search. 

Ibid., р. 56. 

GStA, Il. HA Abt. 14 Kurmark, 
Städte Tit. CXV Berlin, Sekt. o 1 Hof- 
Apotheker, Nr. 1. See Klein 2018, 
p. м. 

See Huwer 2006, p. 106; Pardo- 
Tomás 2021, p. 197. 

See Borschberg 2010, pp. 33-5. 
See Gänger 2020, ch. 1. 

See Neumann 1753, pp. 335, 342. 
Financed by Friedrich | and 
Friedrich Wilhelm |, Neumann 
travelled through Germany, Hol- 
land, and England (1711-13) as 
well as through France and Italy 
(until 1719) before being appointed 
court apothecary; see Schwarz 
1999 and Kraft 2015, pp. 117-19. 


8 | Historical storage container from 
the early eighteenth century in the 
exhibition of the German Pharmacy 


that pharmacies in the territory of the recently crowned King Friedrich I were required to stock. 


Many were also popular objects in curiosity cabinets: 


Alcis cornu / elk antlers... 

Bezoar occidentalis / occidental bezoar . . . 
[Bezoar] orientalis / oriental bezoar . . . 
Chrysolithi / chrysolite . . . 

Coralliorum rubrorum / red coral 

Cornu Cervi . . . / staghorn . . . 
Eboris.../...ivory... 

Hippopotami Dentis / walrus tooth . . . 
Lapidis Aetitate / eagle-stone . . . 
Perlarum matris / mother of pearl... 
Rhinoceros cornu / rhinoceros horn . . . 
Serpentis exuviarum / 1 piece / shed snakeskin . . . 
Succini albi / white amber... 

Succini citrini / yellow amber . . . 
Testarum Cochlearum / snail shells 


Testarum Concharum / seashell . . .*! 


As simplicia (simple medicines) or ingredients in composita (multi-substance medicines), bezoars 


Museum in Heidelberg Castle. were part of the repertoire of remedies used by apothecaries and their customers. Because phar- 
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macists had access to such materials, they were 
among the early private collectors who for centuries 
determined which objects were considered worthy of 


collecting and were therefore available.?? 


One purpose of the taxa (list) attached to the Medic- 
inal Edict was to set the prices that apothecaries could 
charge their customers. It took into account the fact 
that many of the herbal and animal remedies, includ- 
ing bezoars, had to be “brought here from distant 
lands” and varied greatly in price (fig. 9). ? Whereas 
the fats, staghorn, and elk hooves needed to make 
many remedies were available in Berlins immediate 
environs and could, for example, be procured for the 
court apothecary by the royal hunting department? 
bezoars had to be purchased at trade fairs or in west- 
ern port cities such as Amsterdam and London to 
meet the needs of the court and the apothecaries in 
Berlin and the rest of Prussia.* For a long time, it 
was said that bezoars came mainly from Persia and 
reached Europe via the Levant trade, although the 
places of origin and the trade routes were in fact 


much more diverse. Among the participants in the 


NI 


bezoar trade were not only the Portuguese merchants who 


gia «s; н 7 Б 
Jose. pue 


shipped mainly porcupine bezoars (which they considered 
valuable) from India, but also missionaries from Peru, the 
VOC, and additional trading companies from northern Eu- 
rope.” The places of origin mentioned in the tales inflated 
the value of the bezoars and other “miracle” drugs, so it was 
in the interest of the sellers to emphasize their exotic prove- 


nance.*” 


Even the pharmaceutical expert Caspar Neumann, who had 
travelled widely in Europe, conceded that he had “little or 
no firm knowledge of the things [bezoars] themselves”, nor 
could he say whether the “life-size gazelle” exhibited in the 
Berlin Kunstkammer was actually a Gazella bezoardica (fig. 10).55 However, the fact that bezoars 
were "rarely . . . to be had for money in the first decades of the eighteenth century and their price 
had become exceedingly high"? prompted Neumann to study the bezoar stones, which had re- 
mained popular in apothecaries.“ In his lectures and treatise Chimia medica dogmatico-experimen- 
talis, edited by the physician Christoph Heinrich Kessel and released posthumously by the 
Waisenhaus publishing house in Ziillichau, Neumann provided traditional book knowledge about 
the history, names, and different varieties of bezoars. In subsequent years, he criticized the use of 
the stones, whose makeup had not yet undergone sufficient chemical analysis and which all too 
often were mere “trickery” or “fabricated or artificial compositions” (i.e. fakes). Nor did he believe 
that real bezoars had healing powers.*! In the following decades, due to medical education reform, 
regulations in combination with new testing methods, and the successful application of other 
remedies, bezoars increasingly fell out of medical use? and were found only in curiosity cabinets. 


To this day, they live on as curious relics of past collecting practices. 


Like tusks, mollusc shells, corals, and fossils, when bezoars arrived in the Berlin Kunstkammer in 
the late seventeenth century they functioned as semiophores, or sign vehicles, which testified to 
the power of Prussian rulers. The effects ascribed to them as antidotes lent them the air of God- 
given invincibility and earned them a place in the courtly collection. At the same time, they con- 
tinued to be used in medical practice, even though physicians and chemists questioned their 
curative effects and derided them as “costly absurdities”. Well into the eighteenth century, bezoars 
in Prussia and other regions were not only rare collectors’ items with perceived exotic origins and 


fabulous effects, but common remedies, coveted and valued by rulers and their subjects alike. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 


9 | Animal from Which the Bezoar 
Comes, illustration from Pierre Pomet, 
Neu-eröffnetes Materialien- und 
Naturalien- Magazin, 1727. The original 
edition of the Histoire générale des 
drogues was published in 1694. 


62-21 ViyßisAldrouandi 
- inp Monde gar ei sete 

E ча D, Jacobi Commenter Lape 
Шы, ae 


10 | Bezoar Goat, illustration from 
Ulisse Aldrovandi, Quadrupedum 
omnium bisulcorum historia, 1621. 
Caspar Neumann refers to this work 
in his critical discussion of bezoar 
stones. 


39 Neumann 1753, p. 346. 

40 See ibid., pp. 340-1. 

ш lbid., pp. 347-53; for the cen- 
turies-long debate on fake be- 
zoars, see also Asáa/French 2005, 
p. 108. 

42 See Klein 2018; Gänger 2020; 
Rankin 2021. 

43 Neumann 1753, p. 644. 
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Horst Bredekamp M THE WAX FIGURE OF FRIEDRICH 111/1: 
THE ART OF WISHFUL ANTICIPATION 


Astonishment and Authority 


The shock must have been great. When the Russian count Andrey Matveevich Apraksin viewed < 1| Johann Wilhelm Kolm, seated 
effigy of Elector Friedrich III of 


the Berlin Palace in late January or early February 1699, he reported seeing a life-size seated effigy Шы piston ОИ 


of Elector Friedrich ІП, whose realism was “hard to believe”: “Не is sitting in an armchair and the 
closer you get, the more alive he appears.”' When viewing this figure, another Russian envoy, Ап- 
drey Artamonovich Matveey, said that the interpreter thought it was the elector himself and greeted 
him “with due deference."? The journalist David Fassmann also emphasized “that you are struck 
by a slight shock as it were, and with respect toward the image.” A general who had not realized 
it was a work of art was thrown into such a deep depression due to the king’s disregard for him 
that he died only a few days later.’ Georg Gottfried Küster's Berlin guidebook of 1756 also stated 
that the deception was so perfect that “some who were not aware were terribly upset by this 
image”.* Additional reports, as well, confirm the striking effect of the figure with its impression 


of apparent life and power? 


The effigy, which triggers extreme reactions, can now only be perceived through photographs (fig. 
1). However, even in these black-and-white images, its appearance is very eye-catching — almost 
hideously real and by no means enhanced, and thus all more the compelling. Each detail, the 
shoes, the prominent legs, the hands resting on the thighs, the frock and the ruffled scarf, the er- 
mine-lined red coat, the wig, and the hat (initially not placed on the head), the sceptre and sword 
— each detail gives the figure a real presence that corresponds to the face, which appears earnest 


and demanding. 


The impression of vitality was largely due to the material. Head and hands were moulded from 
beeswax; the figure thus took up the tradition of ceroplastics, which extends from antiquity to 
the present дау. Because the queen bee was ascribed the capacity for virgin birth, this material, a 
product of bees, was considered a symbol of the Virgin Mary; and in their self-consuming, light- 
bringing purpose, wax candles were also associated with the Body of Christ. As a votive offering 
and liturgical structure, wax figures draw on the aura of sacredness and protection. No less signif- 
icant was the unparalleled impression of a real body evoked by the ceroplastic.’ Since viewing wax 


figures is always also accompanied by some doubt, a sense of deception, ceroplastics lead into the 1 — Quoted in Otten 1988, p. 80. 

2 Ibid., pp. 80-1. 

3  Fassmann 1735/1741, vol. 1, p. 850. 

which keep memories alive, wax effigies make it possible to experience the direct interplay of death See Waldmann 1990, p. 94; Otten 
1988, p. 81 n. 16. 

4 Küster 1756, p. 18. 

5 For comparable anecdotes, see 
Waldmann 1990, p. 93. 


depths of trembling before death and the hope for eternal life. In contrast to marble tomb effigies, 
and survival іп an uncanny and thus compelling fashion.? 


Since ancient times, a powerful strand of the art of memory has used lifelike wax figures to rep- 


6  Kornmeier 2003. 
resent the deceased in this strongly emotional realm between life and death and their eerie, 7 Schlosser 1993; Kretzschmar 2014. 
А 9 : : : : JE 8 Didi-Huberman 2006. 
apparent juncture.? This was the case in the early modern age, especially regarding the practice in e. tocum on-line AR 
England of displaying lifelike wax effigies in place of deceased kings, so that the royal dignity 20. 
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21 


22 


23 


2 | Effigy of Charles 11, Westminster 
Abbey, London. 


Marek 2009. 
Harvey/Mortimer 2003. 

Williams 1625, pp. 75-6. This 
practice was first attempted in 
1507 on the effigy of Henry VII, 
whose joints were movable (Galvin 
and Lindley 1988, pp. 892-902). 
Nicolai 1786b, p. 39. 

Waldmann 1990, p. 92. See Korn- 
meier 2002, pp. 352-3; Kretzsch- 
mar 2014, pp. 181-2. 
Lessmann/Kónig-Lein 2002, pp. 
204-5. 

Traditionally attributed to Johann 
Wilhelm Kolm, this is presumably 
incorrect, as he was not sum- 
moned to Berlin until after the 
figure was installed (Otten 1988, 
p. 81). 

Ibid., р. 80. 

Dagly 2015, pp. 31-2. 

Anonimo Veneziano 1999, p. 120. 
Anonymus B, fol. 2v; see Segelken 
2010b, p. 158, п. 97; Nicolai 1786a, 
p. 796. 

Shaw 1906, vol. 1, p. 35, NO. 457. 
Inscription translation: Shame on 
him who thinks this evil. 
Steguweit/Kluge 2008, p. 92, 

no. 50; see Theuerkauff 1980, 
pp. 108, 115. 

Shaw 1906, vol. 1, p. 39, no. 499. 
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continued to live on, as it were, until a successor was installed. The fate of a country depended on 
these effigies to the extent that their presence prevented the interregnum.'? The outstanding evi- 
dence of this political liturgy is presented in the gallery of funeral effigies in London's Westminster 
АЬЬеу.!! In 1625, during the funeral of James I, the illusion of life was even intensified by an au- 


tomatic mechanism that enabled the figure to move.'” 


It was presumably this sensational event that was taken up nine years later in Berlin. Elector Georg 
Wilhelm summoned the wax sculptor David Psolmaier to the royal court in Berlin in 1634 to 
embellish ceremonies and create “contrafacta”, that is, replicas. Outstanding among these was а 
seated effigy of the Swedish king Gustav II Adolf, who had died two years earlier.'? Psolmaier fur- 
nished it with an internal clock mechanism that enabled it to rise from its sitting position and 


move its eyes in various directions. 4 


This example evidently caught on. Georg Wilhelm's son, Friedrich Wilhelm, had his head and 
hands modelled in wax as the Great Elector by the artist Johann Christoph Dóbel,? and this in 
turn inspired his son, Friedrich III, to likewise present himself during his lifetime using ceroplastics. 
Presumably in 1698, he commissioned a hitherto unknown wax sculptor to prepare a life-size wax 
effigy of himself in a sitting pose, which Apraksin and Matveev were the first to mention with 


such incredible amazement.'® 


Whereas Apraksin referred generally to the palace as the location, Matveev also specifically men- 
tioned the room that was decorated “with Chinese lacquerwork inside on the plafond and the 
walls." He was obviously referring to the Chinese Cabinet designed by the court lacquerer Gérard 
Dagly, which preserved the Great Elector sinological interests.'* It must have been a spectacular 
experience to enter this room and be confronted with the seemingly alive rendering of the Great 


Elector’s son. 


After 1703, this wax effigy, together with the scattered holdings of the Kunstkammer, was trans- 
ferred to the new rooms on the mezzanine level of Andreas Schlüter's new palace building. Ac- 
cording to the report of a visitor from Venice in 1708 [® 1696 vs. 1708], the tour commenced in 
the northeast via the already existing circular stairway, so that one could directly encounter the 
elector in the first room (room 992): “You enter a large room and upon first glance you see the 
king, clothed in fine fabric with embroidered trim, sitting in an armchair.”'” Friedrich III thus 
greeted the visitors as an exhibit of himself, and he maintained this position until Napoleon oc- 


cupied Berlin | Cupid]. 


Wax Effigies as a Real Presence of the Future 


In view of its compelling appearance, from the 1740s on the seated effigy was generally viewed 
no longer as Friedrich Ш, but as Friedrich I — not the elector, but the king.” As suggested by var- 
ious details in the figure, this anticipation was designed intentionally. The buckle around his left 
leg and its inscription, Hony soit qui mal y pence [sic], refer to the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
For the Hohenzollerns, the order was highly significant once the British king Charles II installed 
the Great Elector into the knightly brotherhood іп 1654,2! Friedrich Wilhelm often had himself 
depicted with this distinction, which led him into the inner circle of European high nobility.? 


On 1 January 1690, his son Friedrich HI was 
also installed,” and from then on he too made 
the Order of the Garter part of his personal 
iconography.” When Friedrich ІП had himself 
presented not as a standing statue, as Charles 
II had done (fig. 2), but instead in a seated 
pose, like Gustav II Adolf, the opportunity to 
display the garter in this position likely played 


a role.”° 


The fact that he originally carried “the hat 
under his arm” is an indication of the anticipa- 
tory character of the wax effigy of the elector." 
It was easy to imagine that the figure was wait- 
ing to have the royal crown placed on its head.” 
When the coronation took place in January 
1701, the ceroplastic transmuted from a 
medium of anticipation to the means of re- 
membering a status that had become historical. 
From this moment on, the hat could be placed 
on the figure's head, and this did in fact take 
place at an unknown point in time. In Mon- 
bijou Palace, where the effigy ended up in 
1876, the game with the head-covering was ex- 
plicitly emphasized (fig. 3). Friedrich III/I 
wore the hat on his head from his time as elec- 
tor, whereas the royal crown was placed next 
to his left knee, in direct proximity to the 


garter.” 


A 1697 law that defined the legal status of images in the sense of executio in effigie was significant 
for this trust in the actual force of the imago. The practice of carrying out punishments on images 
of fugitives who had committed high treason was repeatedly exercised over the next almost hun- 
dred years (fig. 4).*° If the punishment of images as proxies for the delinquents represented a fully 
valid legal act, then conversely it could be assumed that the claims fixed in the image also possessed 
such an allegorical legal character. Salutes paying respect to the figure are indications of such trans- 


ference. 


This idea was manifested at first with the help of a wax high-relief figure of the elector that has 
been attributed to Johann (Wilhelm) von Kolm (fig. 5). Although Friedrich ІП had not yet been 
crowned king at that time, the crown is embroidered into the sleeve and the satin robe.*' As the 
ceroplastic embodied not the actual circumstance, but what was meant to be, the future became 
the present. Endowing the elector with the royal dignity, as was effectuated in the picture, was 


the talisman of the self-coronation at Kénigsberg Palace on 18 January 1701. 


3 | The King Friedrich | Room in the 
Hohenzollern Museum, Monbijou 
Palace. 


4 | Anonymous, Ich schone niemand 
(I spare no one), illustration from 
Hans Friedrich Fleming, Der voll- 
kommene teutsche Soldat, 1726. 
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A third ceroplastic work located in the second room of the Kunstkammer car- 
ried out allegorically what the seated effigy suggested and the high relief 
promised. This is the many-figured high relief of King Friedrich I: Restorer of 
the Golden Age (fig. 6), which was made of red wax in 1707 by the Augsburg 
wax sculptor Abraham II Drentwett. The main elements in the exuberant al- 
legorical scene of the felicitous reign are the personification of Borussia (Prus- 
sia) kneeling at the left with outstretched arms, draped in an ermine robe and 
wearing an electoral hat (with arches), looking upward to the eagle holding 
the sceptre and sword in its claws and wearing the royal crown, while above it 
to the right, Providentia (providence) presents the crown in an even larger 
form.” The promise of the status as given by the seated figure of Friedrich ІП 
and his relief image as elector was in turn shown in wax as having been realized. 


The ceroplastic sitting effigy was like a shadow preceding reality. 
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The Resilience of the Wax 


This anticipation extended all the way to St. Petersburg. The court artist Bartolomeo C. Rastrelli 
was commissioned by Catherine I on 12 February 1725, almost twenty days after Peter the 
Great had died, to create a seated wax effigy of the emperor using authentic pieces of his cloth- 
ing (fig. 7). She had no doubt been impressed by the Berlin example that she herself had seen 
[®Priapus]. The great significance of the ceroplastic work was reflected in the fact that the 
empress had an honour guard set up in front of Rastrelli's workshop.* In 1726, the figure was 
placed in the St. Petersburg Kunstkammer, which the emperor had had built according to ideas 
of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz that had inspired him.? 


The inspiration from Berlin was likely reinforced by the fact that Friedrich III/I became the 
focus of a veritable wax figure cabinet within the Berlin Kunstkammer, which included not 
only members of the European dynasties,? but the queen consort Sophie Charlotte as well. 
The representation of the electress was made by the wax sculptor Charles Claude Dubut, who 
created the memorial presence of the ceroplastics through the wax figures of the deceased brother 
Karl Emil and the deceased son Friedrich August, as well as the grandsons Friedrich Ludwig 
and Friedrich Wilhelm, who also died early." When Friedrich ШЛ was laid out in the palace 
chapel in 1713, two winged wax figures representing Fama (the goddess of renown) and Heroic 
Virtue carried the crown, and armour-clad male ceroplastic figures holding wax candles, as well 
as a painting depicting Prussia and Brandenburg as weeping figures, were located at the entrance 


pillars.?? 


The successors to Friedrich II/I likewise used the iconology of wax. When Friedrich Wilhelm I 
died in 1740, instead of the corpse, a deceptively real-looking wax effigy lay in state in the cere- 
monial coffin. And in the mourning room, beneath the royal coat of arms one saw an "armchair 
with the image of the late king moulded in wax seated upon іг”. The body of the deceased and 
the dignity of the office of the kingdom came together in this constellation.“ In the case of his 
death, Friedrich II (Frederick the Great) ordered that his face be copied using ceroplastics. Sculptor 
Johannes Eckstein made a plaster mask of the deceased on 17 August 1786, from which he made 
two wax casts. The veneration of Friedrich II, soon ascending to hymnal spheres, generated such 
a strong desire for near-natural sculptures that numerous figures modelled with these casts could 


be viewed in various wax figure cabinets in Europe around 1800.*! 


The Utility of Curiosity 


In Berlin, where wax effigies of Friedrich II were also shown in private exhibitions, Jean Henry, 
director of the Kunstkammer, responded by gradually adapting the collection to satisfy the sort 
of curiosity that this fuelled. Significantly, however, it was initially not the wax cast of Friedrich 
П head that received an entire body, but the head and hands of the Great Elector. This evidently 
aimed to counter the public fixation on Friedrich II with a visual upgrade of a no less significant 
Hohenzollern. Daniel Nikolaus Chodowiecki was commissioned in 1796 to give the Great Elector 
a life-size form, which was placed next to Friedrich III as a second seated figure. The earliest extant 


photograph was taken after it found its place in Monbijou Palace (fig. 8). 


< 5 | Johann Wilhelm Kolm, relief 
portrait of Friedrich III, ca. 1700, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Sculpture Collection and Museum 
for Byzantine Art. 


< 6 | Abraham II Drentwett, King 
Friedrich I, Restorer of the Golden 
Age, 1707, Herzog Anton Ulrich 
Museum, Braunschweig. 


7 | Bartolomeo C. Rastrelli, wax effigy 
of Peter the Great, 1721, State 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. 


24 For example, in the Porcelain Ca- 
binet in the Oranienburg Palace, 
where the Order of the Garter was 
presented in the corner car- 
touches of the ceiling painting 
(see Sommer 2001, pp. 37-40), or 
the Alabaster Hall in the Berlin 
Palace, where the acceptance 
into the order was commemo- 
rated (see Beger 1696/1701, vol. 1, 
pp. 226-7). 

25 Harvey/Mortimer 2003, pp. 79- 
94. 

26 Kretzschmar 2014, pp. 190-1 refers 
to the French royal effigies іп St. 
Denis as an additional incentive. 

27 Otten 1988, pp. 80-1. 

28 Samuel Theodor Gericke's paint- 
ings of Friedrich III in Schwerin 
(Theuerkauf 1980, p. 115) and in 
Potsdam (Kretzschmar 2014, p. 196) 
are dedicated to this configura- 
tion. 
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ШІ THE WAX FIGURE OF FRIEDRICH 111/1: THE ART OF WISHFUL ANTICIPATION 


8 | Seated effigy of the Great Elector 
Friedrich Wilhelm in the Hohen- 
zollern Museum, Monbijou Palace, 
figure created in 1796 using a mask 
made during his lifetime. 


29 Lindenberg 1892, p. 30, plate XII. 


On the entire context, see Kret- 
zschmar 2014, pp. 190-1. 


30 Brückner 1966, p. 274; Preisen- 


31 


dörfer 2000, р. 286. The copper 
engraving was taken from Hans 
Friedrich von Fleming's Der voll- 
kommene teutsche Soldat (Fle- 
ming 1726). 

Theuerkauff 1980, p. 108. 
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Bort. Photok; 


ө. Inst, 


The side effect of this addition of another Hohenzollern figure was that the group character served 
to place it in a relationship with the seemingly alive representatives of foreign cultures. In reference 
to the room with the wax effigy of Friedrich III, in 1708 a visitor from Venice mentioned the 
replica of a Laplander whose sled was pulled Бу a stag [MAntlers].* In the Kunstkammer’s ivory 
room around 1800, a collection of in part life-size representatives of Japan, China, and the Amer- 
icas awaited visitors.“ It must have given an egalitarian impression to be able to view the displayed 
representatives of foreign cultures portrayed in a similar way to the wax figures of the Hohen- 
zollerns. This effect was reinforced when the ethnographic collection was rebuilt after the 
Napoleonic occupation with two additional rooms adjacent to the entryway in the direction of 
the Swiss hall (rooms 1001 and 1005) [®Around 1800, fig. 61,9 


In contrast to the holdings of the Kunstkammer that were requisitioned under Napoleon [® Around 
1800], the two Hohenzollern wax figures remained untouched, possibly for reasons of piety, show- 


ing respect for their historical testimony, so that a third figure, that of Friedrich II, could be added. 


The sculptor Johann Gottfried Schadow had received one of the 
wax death masks, which, after making a copy for himself, he sold 
to Johann Georg Dubsky, the owner of a wax figure cabinet in Vi- 
enna. Dubsky added a life-size figure to the head, which he donated 
to the Berlin Kunstkammer in 1825. On the initiative of Jean 
Henry’s successor, Leopold von Ledebur, it was reassembled the fol- 
lowing year by Schadow and placed together with the already ex- 
isting wax effigies of the Great Elector and Friedrich III. Dressed 
in the uniform, sash, and gloves of the king, it became an extraor- 
dinary attraction. Adolph Menzel captured it in its direct presence 
in a pencil drawing sometime after 1842 (fig. 9), whereas in Mon- 


bijou Palace it was given a protective glass showcase (fig. 10).* 


Musealization 


Parallel to the development of the Museum Fridericianum in Kassel, 
these measures marked the beginning of the transformation of the 
Berlin Kunstkammer into a historical museum, and this impetus 
gradually led to its final dissolution." When the Neues Museum 
opened in 1855, the Kunstkammer holdings were brought to the 
southern wing of the third upper floor, where they then became the 
Historical Collection. The wax figures of the three Hohenzollerns 
received a new, especially prominent location in the alcove of the 
large historical hall [© Around 1855, fig. 21.4 


This lasted only about twenty years. During the transformation of 
Monbijou Palace into a museum, which began in 1820 with the 
transfer of the Germanic-Slavic antiquities from the Kunstkammer, the wax figures of the royal 
house were also moved to this building. In 1876, the year prior to the founding of the Hohen- 
zollern Museum in Monbijou Palace, they were transferred from the Kunstkammer to the Kno- 
belsdorff wing along with a total of 414 objects. There, however, they were no longer an 


ensemble, but each resided alone in the corresponding rooms of the Brandenburg-Prussian rulers 


(figs. 3, 8, 10).*° 


When the Hohenzollern Museum was reopened in 1930 after having been closed after the fall of 
the German Empire, the three sitting figures were again seated together in one room as they had 
been in the Kunstkammer.! Their final journey led them back to the Berlin Palace on 2 April 
1943, when the objects in the Hohenzollern Museum were moved due to the risk of bombing. 
However, even there they were not protected: after the palace suffered partial destruction on 3 
February 1945, only remnants could be recovered.” If they had survived the Second World War, 
their appreciation would undoubtedly have again increased through the return of wax as a material 


in contemporary art.” 


The ceroplastic figure of Friedrich Ш, in particular, had endured a substantial journey. After it 
was first displayed in the Chinese Cabinet of the old palace, it was then moved to the first room 


9 | Adolph Menzel, Effigy of Friedrich II 
in the Kunstkammer, after 1842. 


32 


33 


34 


35 
36 


Anonimo Veneziano 1999, pp. 122- 
3. 

The relief inscription reads: REX 
FRIDERICUS | AUREI SECULI IN REGNO 
BORUSSIAE REPARATOR (see Less- 
mann/König-Lein 2002, pp. 55-9, 
no. 28). 

See Vasser 2015, pp. 367-70. My 
earlier interpretation of it being 
created during the emperor's life- 
time (Bredekamp 2001, pp. 355- 
6) must therefore be corrected. 
Bredekamp 2020b, pp. 183-93. 
Sigismund 111 Vasa and Anna of 
Austria, king and queen of 
Poland; King Christian IV of Den- 
mark and Norway; and Friedrich 
IV, Elector Palatine (Hildebrand/ 
Theuerkauff 1981, pp. 152-6, nos. 
72-6). 
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10 | Former library of Queen Sophie 
Dorothea as the Throne Room of 
Frederick the Great in the Hohenzollern 
Museum, Monbijou Palace, photo 


ca. 1890. 
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Theuerkauff 1980, pp. 115-16. On 
the wax figures later created of 
the deceased children of Friedrich 
Wilhelm | and Sophie Dorothea, 
see Dilba 2015a, pp. 199-202; Dilba 
2015b, pp. 1-24. 

Wachter 1713, pp. 4-5; Brückner 
1966, pp. 131-2. 

Fassmann 1735/1741, vol. 2, pp. 826- 
7. 
Briickner 1966, p. 135; Kretzsch- 
mar 2014, p. 191. 

Völkel 2008, pp. 304-6. See 
Kretzschmar 2014, pp. 215-20. 
Völkel 2008, p. 307. See Dolezel 
2019, pp. 154-6; Meckel 2020, 

p. 105. 


2 


of the Kunstkammer in the new Schliiter construction, where in the late eighteenth century it 


43 Anonimo Veneziano 1999, рр.122- 
3. was put in the company of the Great Elector and, in 1826, of Friedrich II. After being transferred 
Dolezel 2019, pp. 94-5. . А қ 
sa d ical ue to the Neues Museum in 1855, the three figures then migrated to the Hohenzollern Museum in 
45 On the situation before Napo- 
leon, see ibid., рр. 122-42. The | Monbijou in 1876, where they were placed in separate rooms so that the image of Friedrich Ш 
new layout is clearly shown in a . . 
could once again appear as an autonomous figure. They were reunited anew when the museum 
floor plan by Schinkel (Brede- 
kamp 2011, р. 26). was restructured in the Weimar Republic in 1930. 
46 Ledebur 1844, pp. 63-4; see Völkel 
2008, pp. 306-8; Dolezel 2019, 
рр. 101, 155. On the drawing, see Friedrich III/I was a custodian of the Kunstkammer through his ceroplastic. In his stately radiance, 
Eckardt 1990, pp. 228-9. . А г Қ " А Er 
ur this collection was a microcosm attributed to him. In turn, however, his presence was relativized 
47 On Kassel, see Kornmeier 2007, 
pp. 35-42; on Berlin in this con- Бу the representatives of foreign cultures and the treasures and mirabilia of other subject areas. 
text, see Dolezel 2019, pp. 154-6. . TP . 
oe He was a ruler, but for his part he fell under the pressure of the exhibits, of which he was one. 
48 Schasler 1861, pp. 207-8. 
49 Kemper 2005, pp. 94-7. This contributed to the fact that the individual areas of the Berlin Kunstkammer became liberated 
о Ibid., pp. 47, 151-2 A 4 et 
: e from him. He ultimately no longer appeared as an actor within the framework of the Hohenzollern 
51 Augustin 1930, p. 18 (room 48). 
See Kemper 2005, p. 151. Museum, but as a historical witness to his former prestige, still with the same impressive vitality 
52 Dilba 2015b, pp. 23-4. 4.4 А 
23 елен тиран онан noted by those first visitors, Apraksin and Matveev (fig. 11). 


2002, pp. 231-8. 
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Translated by Allison Brown 


11 | Replica of a room of Queen 
Sophie Charlotte in the Hohen- 
zollern Museum, Monbijou Palace, 
view of the Royal Cabinet with 
the wax effigy of Friedrich ІШІ, 
photo 1910. 
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Marcus Becker 


See Bredekamp 2000, pp. 12-19; 
Bredekamp 2020b, especially 

pp. 174-8. 

For more detail, see Dolezel 2019. 
On Friedrich and the antiquities, 
see e.g. Kreikenbom 1998. 

On the history of the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer at this time, see e.g. 
Theuerkauff 1981b, pp. 28-33. 
Friedrich II's letter to Voltaire on 
16 (or 5) March 1771 (Friedrich Il. 
von Preußen 1853, рр. 212-14, 
here pp. 213-14). 

See Schmitt-Maaß 2018, pp. 265- 
8. 

Tschirnhaus 1727, pp. 279-87. 
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AROUND 1740: APPROPRIATIONS - 
THE CANON AND VISITORS’ JOURNALS 


Between Leibniz and Jean Henry 


From a broad historical perspective, the history of the Berlin Kunstkammer in the eighteenth cen- 
tury spans two utopian projects. In 1700, Leibniz called for a “theatre of nature and art” with the 
founding of an academy of sciences, of which the Kunstkammer was to be a central component.! 
Leibniz’s plan was only a partial success. Friedrich I’s concern for prestige, as well as insufficient 
funding, sent the Kunstkammer along a different path [MNight Clock]. Beginning in the 1790s, 
Kunstkammer warden Jean Henry fought for its expansion once again into a universal collection, 
against protagonists who advocated founding a university and a neo-humanist museum and who 
tended to view the Kunstkammer merely as a source of fungible material [ © Around 1800 / В Adams 


Mammoth]? 


Between these attempted re-definitions, the Kunstkammer and its administrators appeared to suf- 
fer for decades from the indifference of their royal rulers Friedrich Wilhelm I and Friedrich II. 
Moments of a differentiated dissolution dynamic were evident when, in 1735, Friedrich Wilhelm 
I ordered that the naturalia of the Kunstkammer be turned over to the academy [li Monkey Hand] 
and when, around 1770, his son had antiquities from the Kunstkammer transferred to the Antique 
Temple of Sanssouci Park.’ In the transformation processes of collection history during the century 
of Enlightenment, the Berlin Kunstkammer fell behind its competitors in the residence and uni- 
versity cities of the empire.‘ Friedrich П opinion about Kunstkammers in general was revealed 
in a letter to Voltaire from 1771, in which he whimsically described how at the Polish pilgrimage 
site of Czestochowa, pious largesse had indiscriminately piled up treasures in the “garderobe” (ac- 
tually an intimate functional and storage space behind the closets of stately apartments) and in 
the “cabinet de curiosités” of the Holy Virgin.’ 


The Kunstkammer in the Berlin Palace, however, continued to be open to the public. It was viewed 


and described. 


Tschirnhaus's Canon 


In 1727, Wolff Bernhard von Tschirnhaus published the practical-educational and apodemic writ- 
ings of his deceased relative Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus, universal scholar and trusted 
friend of Leibniz, under the title Getreuer Hofmeister auf Academien und Reisen (Loyal steward on 
academies and journeys). One of the additions made by the younger Tschirnhaus was an overview 
in the form of a list, What remarkable things can be seen at the Kunstkammer in Berlin, which he 
recommended as a “Model of an academy and travel journal” (fig. 1).7 Such contemporary guides 
on the art of traveling (apodemica)? also advised readers to visit collections and included the 


imperative to take notes. 


Tschirnhaus’s “Model” was presumably based on his own visit to the Berlin Kunstkammer on 27 


February 1713, a Monday, when Johann Casimir Philippi led him on a tour through the collection 


— two days after the death of 
Friedrich I (fig. 2). Tschirn- 


haus’s description follows a 


path through the three cab- is PF 
inets [21696 vs. 1708] and : io ETT 
consists of a list of especially BURN ШЕ дїр (іш 
notable exhibits. Fifteen ob- шы Жы чм A тас 

id: 


jects or object groups are 


э р tain 
identified in the “First МШШ 
(Коот 991/992), 


with Tschirnhaus briefly 


Room” 


summarizing first the wax 
effigies [8 Wax], followed by 


“an Indian deer and two 


: cannot ЧИШ 


African donkeys; a deer with 
white spots”, and then ivory 
furniture [MAnteater] and 


Japanese lacquer works as 


exotica. The iron statuette of 
“Friedrich Wilhelm оп 
horseback felling the chimera in bronze” (!) was already one of the most prominent exhibits from 
1685/1688 / ® Changing Focuses].? The list for 
the “Second Room" (Room 989) begins — appropriately for the Ivory Cabinet — with “all kinds of 


the time of the Great Elector depicted here [® 


very small ivory work", once again encompasses fifteen objects and object groups and then con- 
cludes, as with the first room, with "etc., etc.", thereby implicitly embedding the selection in an 
object-cosmos usual for such cabinets of curiosities [ 9 Canon and Transformation]. '? Tschirnhaus 
extolls a few typical Kunstkammer pieces with brief characterizations such as “incomparably artful, 
rare and curious", !! pays tribute to the Weltallschale of Emperor Rudolf II (a bowl with represen- 
tations of universal order) in a longer description," and sketches related anecdotes about curiosities 
such as the shattered die in order to make these pieces comprehensible ( Shattered Die]. His list 
for the Naturalia Cabinet or “Third Room’ 


groups that subsume, for instance, "all kinds of animals and insects in alcohol", and he also men- 


” (Room 990) includes seventeen objects or object 


tions the sophisticated collection furniture — a pyramid vitrine — before once again ending with 
"etc., etc." '? Tschirnhaus wrote nothing about the Cabinet of Medals and Antiquities and visited 
the library only on the following day.'* On the basis of this guided tour of the collection imme- 
diately after the death of Friedrich I, Tschirnhaus contrived a specific canon of objects for the 
Berlin Kunstkammer. This canon claimed context and legitimation within the larger canon of 
cabinets of curiosities around 1700, and fifteen years later Tschirnhaus still believed it to be valid 


and worthy of publication. 


Tschirnhaus's Potential Readers 


A small group of handwritten reports from around 1740 regarding the Kunstkammer in the Berlin 
Palace have survived to the present day. These reports adhere to a schema of listing notable exhibits. 


They paint a picture of the collection from the perspective of middle-class visitors at a time for 


Ап, т. 


27. Febr, 


абі, 
mer. > 


ago F. Was merdwirdiges aufber 


cute Hat ung der Heer Math : 
Jlippi dieRunft-Raritaten-un Na- 
turaliet - Kammergeseiget. ісе ift 
іш Königlichen Schiofje im обеде - 
@їюйшегЁ gelegen, und befichet aug 
Due) geoffen Zimmern, 
‚‚ Фа 1.9 immet. 
Unter denen in Wachs pi 
Stücken, ift Des Eur AUD. 


niges Шашы {бо Here Brie | 
b qu Ж 
a M 
fo ШАЙ = 
= yet ue davor - 


in 
j'ai Kin 


449 
lebten, an 
pes ae 


ven gehen! in bec 9tunbte ferunt, und 
ne fallt eon oben Derab, macht die [Dic 
ре aufundalsbald ерер und 
КӨШІ, — 

Ein Eiffenbeinein Model des Leite 
pela , wie ez über dem heiligen Grabe: gu 
КО Hat беп folle. = 


Eine 


1-2 | "Model eines Academie- und 
Reise-Journals: Was merckwürdiges 
auf der Kunst-Kammer in Berlin zu 
sehen”, in Wolff Bernhard von 
Tschirnhaus, Getreuer Hofmeister auf 
Academien und Reisen, 1727. 


8 See e.g. Stagl 1983; Stagl 2002. 

9 See Tschirnhaus 1727, pp. 280-2, 
with quotations on pp. 281 and 
282. 

10 Seeibid., pp. 282-6, with quota- 
tions on pp. 282 and 286. 

Ti Ibid., p. 283. 

12 See Hildebrand/Theuerkauff 1981, 
pp. 114—17, no. 41. 

13 See Tschirnhaus 1727, p. 286-7, 
with quotation on p. 287. There 
was already an "etc." for the se- 
lection of objects within the pyra- 
mid vitrine (ibid., p. 286). 

14 See ibid., p. 288. 
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15 


3 | Christophe Guérin, after Jean- 
Georges Daniche, Johann Andreas 
Silbermann, са. 1780. This copper 
etching portrays the successful 
organ builder decades after his 
visit to Berlin. 
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On Silbermann, see Schaefer 1994; 
SLUB, https://www.slub-dresden. 
de/entdecken/musik/musikhand- 
schriften/johann-andreas-silber- 
mann (accessed 17 February 2022). 
Conrad Christoph Neuburg had 
been director of the Kunstkammer 
since 1735 and librarian since 1723. 
Silbermann 1741, pp. 30-1 and ц. 
The private lodgings of the war- 
dens could also be looked up in 
Berlin address books, (see for in- 
stance Adreß-Calender 1704, not 
pag., s.v. "Bibliothec, Antiqui- 
taeten und Raritaet[en] Cam- 
mer"). In 1826, a guidebook would 
recommend that visiting groups 
announce themselves at Jean 
Henry's personal address, or even 
better - an indication of the in- 
creasing tourist traffic - at that of 
his "famulus", whose personal 
address was also listed (see Rumpf 
1826, p. XI). 

Jacques Gaultier de La Croze was 
director of the Cabinet of Medals 
and Antiquities beginning in 1739. 
Silbermann 1741, p. 31. 

Ibid. 

Anonimo Veneziano 1999, p. 125. 
Anonymus A, fols. 35r and 36v. 
See Anonymus B, fols. 7v and 8r. 
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which almost no inventories have been preserved. All of these reports were written by male authors; 


female voices can be perceived only indirectly [Priapus]. 


In 2014, the Saxon State and University Library Dresden acquired the travel journal of Alsatian 
organ builder Johann Andreas Silbermann (fig. 3). A native of Strasbourg, the almost thirty-year-old 
Silbermann travelled to Central Germany to become acquainted with his own instrument-making 
family, meeting its most famous member, his uncle Gottfried, at work in Zittau.” In his Anmerckungen 
derer Auf meiner Sächsischen Кеуќе gesehenen Merckwürdigkeiten, Silbermann dedicated 
sixteen pages of the description of his Berlin visit to a tour of the Library, the Kunst- 
kammer, and the Antiquities Cabinet on Tuesday, 6 June 1741. 


Like other travellers of the time, Silbermann paid little heed to the insti- 
tutional divisions of these collections. On the day of his visit, he an- 
nounced himself to "Herr Councillor [Conrad Christoph Neuburg], 
who is in charge of the Kunstkammer”, and as he “is also librarian, I 
found him at the library". Neuburg led Silbermann through the library 
and then accompanied him “up to the Kunstkammer”. After this, the 

visitor probably left the Ivory Cabinet at the corridor to the Knights Hall 

staircase [© Around 1800] and was then shown the Medals Cabinet “by 


ММА another court councillor"," presumably Jacques Gaultier de La Croze.'? 


2 C "od 
m Silbermann’s recital of notable exhibits roughly followed his tour through the Kunst- 


kammer, although he wrote from memory since he was not allowed to take notes on his 
“writing board”, ostensibly per royal order [MShattered Die, fig. 11.7 This was completely unusual 
and was mentioned by no one else in regard to Berlin — had Silbermann perhaps irritated his ci- 
cerone? In his retrospective, he described the spatial arrangement as “4 or 5 rooms”, which he 
then barely distinguished when identifying the location of objects. However, his introductory note 
— “as best as I can recall, I saw first a bezoar buck, which came from Africa” [EBezoars] — indicates 
at least that the presentation of especially spectacular exhibits in the first room of the collection 
did have the desired effect [MCupid].*° Silbermann mentioned neither the ornate architectural 


1696 vs. 1708], and 


with few exceptions showed little interest in the naturalia. In 1708, a Venetian visitor had abruptly 


design of the spatial interiors nor the iconography of ceiling paintings [ 


broken off his retrospective list of astounding objects because, as he explained, not everything 


“сап be described by one who is traveling and has to go to dinner.””! 


Two unnamed visitors, who are referred to by the Latin designations “Anonymus A” and “Anony- 
mus B” in the research project on the Berlin Kunstkammer and whose notes have been preserved 
in the Manuscript Collection of the Berlin State Library, proceeded more systematically. Anony- 
mus A wrote his report when Friedrich Wilhelm I was still the “current” king.? Anonymus B re- 
ferred to the Soldier King as deceased; his mention of a 1742 publication provides a terminus post 
quem, while his reference to the clocks in the Kunstkammer that were deaccessioned from the col- 
lection in 1752 [MNight Clock] offers a terminus ante quem.” In their respective lists of exhibits 
organized by rooms, both of these anonymous visitors followed a schema comparable to Tschirn- 
haus’s “Model”, although more comprehensive.” The internal medial dynamics of such selective 


lists often created an image that a visual inspection of the collection itself would not have con- 


firmed. While Anonymus B’s isolated reference to “The Oldenburg horn: 
a copper etching” certainly ennobled the object depicted as well as its 
portrayal, it also concealed the fact that this was merely a single sheet in 
an extensive "paper museum" [® Availability]. 

Anonymus B’s approach is both instructive and enigmatic in regard to 
the information flow of collection history. He gave the individual posi- 
tions consecutive numbers written in meticulous Latin cursive, and then 
left space beneath each number for notes composed in a fluid German 
cursive (fig. 4). At times these notes were simply omitted, as in the case 
of the statuette replica of Schlüter's Great Elector on horseback (no. 16); 
at other times they claimed so much space — as in the case of the ornate 
table top (no. 18) [ * Changing Focuses] - that the writing was cramped. 
How was this document composed? Did the unnamed visitor have access 
to a select list of attractions prior to his visit? Did he arrive at the Kunst- 
kammer well prepared and then supplement his list with narratives from 
the tour? There is a striking resemblance between the formulations about 
objects in the inventories and visitors’ descriptions of them. Were visitors 
permitted to look at the inventories? Did wardens have them at hand 
during tours??? The Virtual Research Environment of the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer [VRE] facilitates the analysis of such reports with filter functions that permit comparisons 
of objects mentioned as well as choice of words. 


The faithful reproduction of information in visitors’ formulations ensured the continuing pre- 
rogative of interpretations for the object-cosmos of the Kunstkammer. At the same time, however, 
it is also evidence of an appropriation of global knowledge manifested here in material culture by 
a public beyond the interests of the royal owners. Such an appropriation was regulated by the ob- 
jects themselves, which suggested certain reception scenarios (affordance), as well as through their 
presentation in the rooms and the practices of the tours. A visitor such as Silbermann, for instance, 
reacted to direct appeals when the fox pelt with two tails “was given to me to examine in order to 
see that neither was sewn on" [® Availability]. However, he could also decide on his own how 
things were presented to him: of the aforementioned Weltallschale of Rudolf II, he wrote: “I had 
it shown to me twice and could almost not get enough of it^." Such remarks offer vivid insight 
into the praxeological dimension of the Kunstkammer and give shape to the biographies of nu- 
merous objects beyond а mere inventory.” 

For visitors, the experience that they had with collection exhibits was incorporated into their ex- 
perience of the entire visiting program” and was reconnected to prior knowledge, group-specific 
as well as individual. Numerous anecdotes related about the objects flowed into the stream of 
early modern narration; Silbermann’s fascination with the two cannonballs that collided in mid- 
air [® Canon and Transformation] during his visit to the Berlin Kunstkammer, for example, was 


echoed more generally among the readers of Baron Munchausen’s adventures.?? 


In his Beschreibung der Königlichen Residenzstädte Berlin und Potsdam (1769/86), Friedrich Nicolai 
continued to recommend this Kunstkammer as a matter of course to both the local and travelling 
middle-class public as the pinnacle of Berlin's "collections of naturalia, anatomical preparations, 


art objects, machines, antiquities, coins, and geographical maps".?! 


Translated by Tom Lampert 


1, | A page from Specification derer 
Sachen auf der Königl. Preuß. Kunst 
Cammer zu Berlin befindl. Sein. Und 
jetzo in nachfolgenden Cammern 
eingetheilet sind, 1742-52, Berlin 
State Library. 


24 On Tschirnhaus's apparent topi- 
cality, see his adoption in Schramm 
1744, Col. 148-52. 

25 Anonymus B, fol. 4v. 

26 See also Küster 1756, pp. 18-20, 
col. 539-49, which compiles older 
inventory lists (see also Fischba- 
cher/Hahn 2020, p. 282). 

27 Silbermann 1741, pp. 37 and 35. 

28 See e.g. Welzel 2006; Classen 
(Constance) 2007; Zaunstóck 2020. 

29 On the practice of palace tours, 
see Vólkel 2007; for the Berlin 
Palace in particular, see Völkel 
2017. 

30 See Silbermann 1741, p. 32; and 
Anonym 1788, pp. 109-13. 

31 See Nicolai 1769, pp. 337-53; Nico- 
lai 1779, pp. 581-92; Nicolai 1786a, 
pp. 791-802. 
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Marcus Becker m A STATUETTE OF PRIAPUS: MEN - 


AND WOMEN - IN THE CABINET OF 


ANTIQUITIES AND THE KUNSTKAMMER 


Phallic Antiquity 


The copper engraving shows a grotesque figure (fig. 1): an upright muscular man with a lascivious 
grin and the comb and wattles of a rooster. His most prominent feature, though, is an abnormally 
large, erect member, which he ostentatiously displays by gathering his gown to his waist. His left 
arm is bent, his right slightly outstretched. In his left hand he holds a pyramid-shaped bell, and 
in his right a pouch from which two small phalli dangle. Two additional phalli are attached to the 
underside of his member by a ring. The engraving comes from Lorenz Begers Thesaurus Bran- 
denburgicus, a splendid, richly illustrated presentation of the antiquities collection of Friedrich 
III/I to a learned European audience around 1700.' A comparable publication does not exist for 


the Berlin Kunstkammer. 


The focus of antiquities collections followed the changing cycles in the study of antiquity. The re- 
lationship between ancient reference cultures and respective modern reception cultures can (and 
could) be reconstructed on the basis of the surviving material artefacts and intangible goods. For 
example, in its short promotional profile of the collections in the Berlin Palace, the Lexicon von 
Berlin from 1806 — subtitled “A Handbook for Locals and Foreigners” — mentions only “an im- 
portant collection of 333 Etruscan vessels" that had been acquired as the ^Hennin Collection" in 
Paris the year before.’ In Prussia, these authentic Greek vases contributed to the Etruscan craze 
around 1800 that found expression in the establishment of the Etruscan Cabinet in Potsdam 
Palace.? Ultimately, the enthusiasm for all things Etruscan as a complement to Greek culture was 


the reason the vases were looted by Napoleon' troops and disappeared to Paris in 1806.* 


By contrast, the Priapi simulacrum, or effigy of Priapus,’ belonged to a body of smaller ancient 
objects, statuettes, and apparatuses that together with coins, medals, cut stones, urns, large statues, 
and busts made up a large part of the Baroque antiquities collection that was separated from the 
1696 vs. 1708].5 The bronze statuette of the ithyphallic 


fertility and garden god was a tintinnabulum, or wind chime, which the Romans usually hung at 


Kunstkammer under Beger’s direction [ 


the entrances to houses. Countless examples have survived, their numbers multiplied by those 
discovered in Pompeii and Herculaneum from the mid-eighteenth century on. Тһе tinkling ithy- 
phalli were considered fertility symbols, and as so-called fascina, they offered apotropaic protection 


from the evil eye.? 


In the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, the transmission of antiquarian knowledge is structured by fic- 
titious dialogues between the studious Archaeophilus on the one hand and Dulodorus as Beger’s 
alter ego on the other. Their discussions reveal a great fascination with phallic objects. For example, 
the dialogue about ancient lamps begins with a small ithyphallic male figure in a hood, although 


the collection contained far more impressive pieces. The lamp had entered the holdings from Xan- 


< 1 | Priapi simulacrum, illustration 
from Lorenz Beger, Thesaurus 
Brandenburgicus, 1701. 


1 Heres 1977 contains an excellent 
survey of the history of the Berlin 
Antiquities Collection before the 
founding of the Altes Museum in 
1830. On Beger and his thesaurus, 
see the essays in Wrede/Kunze 


2006, pp. 83-152. 
2 Gddicke 1806, p. 339. 
3 See Giersberg 1998, p. 94. 


On the context, see Savoy 2011, 
esp. pp. 117-48, as well as the 


CD-ROM, pp. 391-429. 


5 бее Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, pp. 266- 


8. 


6 For a selection of the small 
bronze objects that have survived 
from this period of the collection, 
see Berlin und die Antike 1979, 
cat. vol., pp. 48-51, cat. nos. 43- 
50 (Ulrich Gehrig); Hildebrand/ 
Theuerkauff 1981, pp. 130-6, cat. 


nos. 51-7 (Ulrich Gehrig). 


7 Ithyphallic: having an erect penis. 
See e.g. Kuhnert 1909; Johns 1982, 


esp. pp. 61-76. 
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2 | Phalli, illustration from Lorenz 
Beger, Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, 
1701. 


See Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, pp. 
435-6 (Lucerna aenea virum 
penulatum referens); Bothe 1979, 
pp. 293-8; Berlin und die Antike 
1979, cat. vol., pp. 46-7 with cat. 
no. 39 (Rolf Bothe). 

See Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, pp. 427- 
9 (Phalli); 264-5 (Priapus sal- 
tans); vol. 1, pp. 432-4 (Naxus[,] 
Baccho sacra); vol. 3, pp. 261-4 
(Priapus deus generationis). 
Tollius 1700, p. 45. 
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= mern ten or Kleve on the Lower Rhine during the age of the Great 
| Elector? The thesaurus used additional tintinnabula and stat- 
uettes (fig. 2) to convey knowledge about the cult of Priapus, 
which was gleaned from ancient authors and linked textual 
traditions to the material tradition of the collection's objects. 
The thesaurus also included images engraved on coins, such 
as a specimen from Naxos, and above all the half-metre mar- 


ble statue Priapus deus generationis (fig. 3).'° 


Travellers shared this fascination. In 1687, the Dutch philol- 
ogist Jakob Tollius visited the cimeliotheca (treasure chamber) 
in the Apothecary Wing of the Berlin Palace [9 1685/1688]. 
Tollius had served as a professor at Duisburg University, 
which had been founded by the Great Elector and was 
opened in a ceremony attended by John Maurice of Nassau. 
Of the "very beautiful ancient images" he viewed in the 
palace, he singles out a herm of Priapus, the guardian of gar- 
dens, its member “amputated”, holding “three or four small 
phalli in a basket under his arm" (as well as a bundle of ad- 
ditional phalli thrown over his left shoulder). Tollius carefully 
recorded the Greek inscription on the herm’s base: ТО THX 
ГЕМЕХЕФОХ IIOIMENI (loosely: “To the Guardian of Cre- 
ation ).!! For Beger, the sculpture was so important that he 
chose to include an additional engraving of its rear side in 
his thesaurus. Based on the inscription, he calls Priapus the 


deus creationis — the god of creative or procreative powers. 


In 1706, the Austrian traveller Count Rindsmaul and his 
companions viewed the statue in the Cabinet of Medals and 
Antiquities in the Berlin Palace, which had recently been re- 
designed by Andreas Schlüter. The first room in the collection (987), devoted to funeralia, con- 
tained urns and other objects "used for funerals in ancient times"; the second (986), focusing on 
theologica, showed sacred images and objects; and the third (985), dedicated to historica, contained 
a coin and medal collection, as well as a series of portrait busts [® 1696 vs. 1708].'* The Austrians 
viewed this collection in the morning and did not move on to the Kunstkammer until the after- 
noon; the latter was connected to the Cabinet of Antiquities by a corridor between the stairway 
and the open space of the Knights’ Hall. In its second room (“consisting of religious things") — 
probably on a tour given by Johann Carl Schott, Beger’s nephew and successor — they saw a series 
of “idols”. The first object Rindsmaul mentions is the "Priapus deus generationis with his schene 
Braut" .? Literally, schene Braut means “beautiful bride", but here the exact connotation, probably 


vulgar, is not entirely clear. 


Beger successfully acquired the herm of Priapus and other antiquities from the estate of Giovanni 
Pietro Bellori, a Roman art scholar. They arrived in Berlin in 1698. In the 1720s, Friedrich Wil- 


helm I donated the sculptures from this collection to Saxony, which explains why a reproduction 


of the illustration from the thesaurus, now titled Un Priape, 
appeared in Recueil des marbres antiques qui se trouvent dans 
la Galerie du Roy de Pologne a Dresden, a sumptuous volume 
of plates published in 1733 by the antiquities collection of 
Augustus the Strong (fig. 3).' The memory of the herm re- 
mained alive in Berlin. For example, in a footnote to a text 
published in 1786, Friedrich Nicolai refers to a description 
of the Dresden antiquities, to which he adds a few of the un- 
named objects (including the Priapus) that had been do- 
nated by Prussia decades earlier." Later archaeological 
research showed that the sculpture was an Italian forgery of 
an antiquity, made in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Today, the Priapus is clearly designated as such in the 
Dresden sculpture collection.'® Stylistic criticism aside, its 
inauthenticity can hardly have come as a surprise, as the in- 
scription alone was suspiciously attuned to the humanist 
tastes of the early modern age. The piece impressively con- 
firms the fascination with phallic antiquity: people only 
forge things for which there is a demand [® Availability]. 


Female Voices? 


The marble sculptures given to Dresden were particularly 
well suited for princely self-promotion through the medium 
of antiquities — both within and beyond the narrower con- 
fines of a collection. In 1742, Friedrich II made up for their 
loss by purchasing the sculptures of the Polignac Collection, 
but these were used primarily as palace and garden decora- 
tions in Charlottenburg and Potsdam and did not make 
their way back to the cosmos of the Berlin collections on 


any significant scale until the founding of the (Altes) Museum. 


Nevertheless, the smaller pieces acquired from Rome, which inspired the Baroque antiquarian in- 
terests of Lorenz Beger and others, remained in Berlin. Among them was the bronze tintinnabulum 
Priapi simulacrum, which became the focus of attention among the phallic representations. In 
1741, for example, during a visit to the Kunstkammer, Johann Andreas Silbermann, after being 
handed off from one guide to the next [®Around 1740], discovered in the second room of the 
Cabinet of Antiquities 


an idol called the Lappenkönig [in the right-hand margin: “probably Priapus”]. It is cast from 
lead and around 1% feet tall with an almost normal sized member. The director told me that 
when the Russian emperor Tsar Peter viewed the Cabinet of Art Antiquities and arrived at this 


idol, he genuflected three times and kissed its member with the greatest devotion in the presence 


of his wife Elisabeth." 


3| Un Priape (with a portrait of the 
emperor Probus and his wife, also 
from Berlin), illustration from 
Raymond Leplat, Recueil des marbres 
antiques qui se trouvent dans la 
Galerie du Roy de Pologne à Dresden, 
1733. 


12 See the fragmentary description 
by Johann Carl Schott, probably 
begun in 1703-05, in Heres 1987, 
pp. 13-27; quotation in the manu- 
script fol. 4r. 

13 Hagelstange 1905, p. 205. 

14 Leplat 1733, plate 154. 

15 See Nicolai 1786a, p. 801, n. 2 
(with reference to pages in the 
Thesaurus Brandenburgicus). 
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See the SKD online collection at 
https://skd-online- 
collection.skd.museum/Details/In 
dex/371736 (accessed 31 August 
2021). For an overview of Renais- 
sance and Baroque forgeries of an- 
tiquities, see e.g. Paul 1981, pp. 13- 
110. 

Silbermann 1741, p. 43. 

At least in the Rhenish dialect, 
the word Lappenkönig - literally 
“king of rags" — referred to a ped- 
dler of cloth (Rheinisches Wör- 
terbuch, vol. 5 [1941], col. 125); 
Silbermann's reference, however, 
is probably to the figure's wat- 
tles, or Kehllappen. Beger also 
discusses these in detail. 

Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, p. 266. 
See Hederich 1741, cols. 1665-8; 
esp. Knight 1786. 

Or, originally, Marta Samuilovna 
Skavronskaya. When referring to 
"Elizabeth", Silbermann (or his 
informant) perhaps had in mind 
the daughter of Peter and Cather- 
ine, who was at the centre of the 
government crisis in Russia 
around 1740 and staged a coup 
d'état in late 1741 to make herself 
empress. Incidentally, the stat- 
uette of Priapus was not made of 
lead. 

Wilhelmine of Bayreuth [Wilhel- 
mina of Bareith] 1828, p. 35. 

For the quote, ibid., p. 45; see 
Kloosterhuis 2011, pp. 107-8. 
Nicolai 1786a, p. 799; see Dolezel 
2019, pp. 88-90. 
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The proximity of the different sections of the collection, which was practical for visitors, is reflected 
in Silbermanns initial lapse in calling the room the "Cabinet of Art" (Kunstkammer). His correc- 


tion to “Cabinet of Antiquities” is in line with the actual formal division of the institution. 


Whether scholars like Beger and Tollius or princely, aristocratic, or middle-class travellers like 
Peter the Great, Count Rindsmaul, and Silbermann, all of the visitors who marvelled at the Priapus 
deus creationis (or Lappenkönig'?) with its rooster features and ithyphallic paraphernalia – and who 
were thus treated to the "spurcissimam Ethnicorum stultitiam" (the heathen’s dirtiest folly)'? — 
were men. While in the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus this male fascination with phallic antiquity 
was still cloaked in scholarly Latin terms, interesting facts about Priapus were published for an 
educated German-speaking elite in reference works such as Benjamin Hederich's Griindliches Lex- 
icon Mythologicum. Finally, tribute was paid to the deity in English in Richard Payne Knight's Ac- 
count of the Remains of the Worship of Priapus (1786).”° 


At the same time, the reference to the wife of Peter the Great, whose actual name was Catherine 
I Alexeyevna (fig. 4), marks the first time a female visitor is identified by name in the male-dom- 
inated sources.”' The anecdote Silbermann heard from his guide seems to have been part of the 
standard repertoire of stories told on such tours. It is also found, in more pointed form, in the 


memoirs of Wilhelmine of Bayreuth, who dates the couples visit to 1718: 


The next day everything worth seeing at Berlin was shewn to him [Czar Peter]; and among the 
rest, the cabinet of medals and antique statues. There was among the latter, as I have been told, 
one that represented a heathen divinity in a very indecent attitude: it was with the ancient Ro- 
mans an ornament of their nuptial chambers. It was considered as a very great rarity, and passed 
for one of the finest that was ever found. The czar admired it much, and ordered the czarina 
to kiss it. She wished to excuse herself; but he grew angry, and said to her, in broken German, 
kopf ab; which signifies: ^I shall have your head cut off, if you do not obey." The czarina was 


so alarmed at this, that she submitted to whatever he required.” 


Peter the Great requested this and other statues as gifts, along with the Amber Room, which be- 
came the subject of numerous legends in the twentieth century. Priapus, at least, must have re- 
turned to Berlin. Aside from the question of whether the anecdotes told by Silbermann and the 
margravine of Bayreuth in her memoirs refer to the same object, the margravine certainly did not 
witness the scene as a nine-year-old girl, but must have based her account on court gossip that 
had solidified into a narrative. In her characterization of the “barbaric court” of the travelling tsar, 


she stylized the story to satisfy the tastes of the francophone Enlightenment. ? 


Thus far, Wilhelmine is the only female voice to have been discovered in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth-century sources on the Berlin Kunstkammer. Nevertheless, women played diverse roles in 
the history of the collection. They created many of its objects, such as the much-admired selection 
of paper cuttings (though Friedrich Nicolai did not identify the artist, the Dutch woman Johanna 
Koerten, until 1786). ?^ They originally owned many of the items that assumed canonical status, 
including the "exotically" mundane “small Chinese womens shoes" and the princely “harp-shaped 
piano that the duchess of Orleans [Liselotte of the Palatinate, sister-in-law of Louis XIV] presented 


as a gift to the deceased queen of the House of Hanover [Sophie Charlotte, wife of Friedrich 1]”.”° 


Finally, they belonged to the circle of donors, which included 
Charlotte of Liegnitz-Brieg-Wohlau, whose marriage to the 
duke of Holstein-Sonderburg-Wiesenburg was slightly 
scandalous and ended in divorce. Charlotte was distantly 
related by marriage to the Great Elector, and in 1684 


gave him a precious box for his birthday.” 


There is nothing to suggest that female visitors were 
denied access to the collections.” Such visits were a 
natural part of courtly practices for persons attached 

to the princely family, especially for female nobility 
such as Queen Louise, who on a Sunday in May 1805 
viewed a model of the Swiss Alps in the company of her 
husband [© Around 1800]. Accounts of other collections by 
female writers have survived and include the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who, after visiting the Vienna collection in 1716, wrote 
that its curators seemed to have been “more diligent in amassing a great quantity of 

things than in the choice of them”. Although she did not wish to “trouble” the anonymous male 
recipient of her letter with a “catalogue of the rest of the lumber", she highlights, among the au- 
tomatons, one she “thought worth observing ... a craw-fish, with all the motions so natural, it 
was hard to distinguish it from the Ше” [Crab Automaton].” By contrast, in an entry in her 
travel diary describing her 1755 visit to the legendary Museum Kircherianum in Rome, Wil- 
helmine of Bayreuth focuses exclusively on the antiquities, which was typical for Grand Tour trav- 
ellers.” As regards Berlin, the sources remain mute on the aristocratic and middle-class women 


who visited the collection — surely a minority among the mainly middle-class male visitors. 


Visiting Practice and Gender Policy 


In terms of the politics of the human body, crude jokes such as the forced kissing of the bronze 
Priapus, whether witnessed or performed, probably seemed slightly out of date in a European 
courtly context at this time. However, they might still have been welcome at the court of the Sol- 
dier King, if mostly in homosocial male circles. And in the gardens of Peterhof Palace, the residence 
of the Russian tsar, prank fountains continued to squirt water at passers-by. Even Catherine was 
used to such things. At the execution of one of her lovers, Peter the Great “led the empress around 
the gallows as if on a walk”, as Stanisław II August Poniatowski, the last king of Poland, claimed 


to remember in a passage in his memoirs (once again a male source).*! 


But the kiss was also the radical culmination of the polysensory perceptual scenarios surrounding 
collection objects at the time.” The cursory, summary viewing of entire groups of objects such as 
coins, turned ivory, and shells — as well as the act of visually grasping individual pieces through a 
focused gaze — were among the perceptual practices suggested by the properties of the objects 
themselves or by prompts from the guides. Some objects and object presentations offered olfactory 
“affordances” — cues to visitors to engage through their sense of smell. One of them was a Far 
Eastern bedframe, whose “wood ... gave off an exquisite smell, though this had faded through 
the ages.” ? The appealing acoustic features of the Pomeranian Art Cabinet [® Cases, Boxes], by 


4 | Grigory Semyonovich Musikiysky, 
Catherine | of Russia, 1724, The State 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. 


25 
26 
27 


33 
34 


Tschirnhaus 1727, pp. 286 and 281. 
See Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 105v. 
Women were also allowed to visit 
the British Museum, the Ash- 
molean Museum in Oxford, and 
the Fridericianum Museum in 
Kassel, but not, for example, the 
Kunstkammer in Bern. See Zaun- 
stöck 2020, pp. 34-5, 44, with 
reference to additional literature. 
See Dolezel 2019, p. 166. 

Wortley, n.d., pp 78-9. 

See Wilhelmine of Bayreuth 2002, 
pp. 81-2. 

Stanistaw Il. August von Polen, 
n.d., vol. 1, р. 225. 

See, e.g., Classen (Constance) 
2007. 

Anonymus B, fol. ır. 

Ibid., fol. 10r. 
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Silbermann 1741, p. 39. The refer- 
ence is probably to “chime dice" 
- hollow dice with small pieces 
of metal inside. 

Hagelstange 1905, p. 214. 

On the context of what follows, 
see also Sangmeister/Mulsow 
2018. 

See Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 100r; 
Inventar 1694, p. 195; Hilde- 
brand/Theuerkauff 1981, pp. 86- 
7, no. 19 (with ill.). 

Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 96v; and 
Anonymus B, fol. 7r. See Hilde- 
brand/Theuerkauff 1981, pp. 182- 
3, no. 98 (with ill.). 

Küster 1756, col. 546. On this 
topic, see Classen (Albrecht) 2007. 
Kohfeldt 1905, pp. 46-7. 
Hagelstange 1905, pp. 211 and 
204-5; see also p. 218. 

Küster 1756, p. 20. It is not en- 
tirely clear why all of these em- 
blems (Wahrzeichen) are linked 
to erotic imagery. See DWB, vol. 27 
(1922), cols. 1016-30, the article 
"Wahrzeichen", esp. under Il, 3, 
g, h, k, and Il, 5. Noteworthy in 
this context is the rich body of 
contemporary erotic clocks; see 
e.g. Prignitz 2004. 

Bichi 1891, p. 27. 

Anonymus A, fol. 35v; Tschirnhaus 
1727, p. 286; and ibid., p. 287. See 
also Schramm 1744, col. 151. 
Inventar 1694, p. 3, and Inventar 
1685/1688, fol. 110r. 
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contrast, included not only an organ that “play[ed] by itself when wound ар”, but also a “gilt 
ball” that “emitted a beautiful bright sound” when picked up and shaken [Shattered Опе]. 
Here, the manipulation of the object activated a sound, but in other cases, such as the fox with 
two tails, the tactile interaction invited by the object prompted visitors to confirm its authenticity 
[ * Availability]. Such practices were not confined to the collection rooms. As Count Rindsmaul 
writes, during an inspection of other princely chambers in the palace the “castellan” asked him 
and his companions “to pick up the guéridons to see how heavy they are”. Discovering a damaged 
spot, the count disparagingly notes that the silver candlestick tables were made of silver-plated 


stone, although they looked solid.” 


In the anecdotal kissing scene with the ancient Priapus, an erotic affordance hinted at tactile and 
gender-specific interactions with collection objects. We only learn of Catherine' presence because 
male court society makes the tsarina the butt of an obscene joke. Thus, specific viewing practices 
mentioned in male sources suggest the presence of female Kunstkammer visitors. These practices 
are associated with a group of more or less obscene objects which, in contrast to the prototypical 
Gabinetto Segreto of erotic antiquities in Naples, were dispersed throughout the collection and 
were connected not by organizational criteria such as inventories or spatial presentations, but by 


a specific form of interaction.” 


Representations of women could be found alongside phallic objects in the Cabinet of Antiquities 
and among the Kunstkammers artificialia. They included a nude sleeping Venus carved from 
boxwood?? and the handle of John Calvin's penknife “іп the shape of a woman”. In subsequent 
descriptions (despite the figure being clothed), this implement was interpreted erotically as de- 
picting “a beautiful lady".?? The reference to “an Italian lock with sharp spikes on the front, used 
by jealous men in Italy to lock their wives when they left the house", foreshadows the curious 
spread of "historical" chastity belts in the Victorian era of the nineteenth century — complete 
with the stereotypical macho southern European.“ In 1694, a group of travellers from Rostock 
University thought that the “emblem of the armoury” was a “round wooden powder horn, carved 
with the figure of a naked woman with a fox between her legs and its tail in her hand”.*! The 
group led by Count Rindsmaul was of the same opinion and was reminded of the “emblem of 
Dresden" — a bridge sculpture showing a “small unclothed manikin holding his hand over his 
nakedness".? By contrast, the “emblem of the Kunstkammer” revealed anti-Catholic sentiment: 
"A monk writing on a nuns belly. One looks through a telescope into a box, which contains 
many other rare things." ? Already in 1696, the Italian Catholic friar Alessandro Bichi discovered 
"paintings that were quite lewd, some of which seriously violated monastic discipline and 


chastity”. 


What linked the artificialia and the naturalia was the phenomenon of pareidolia, the human ten- 
dency to see representational images in patterns or formations. Such /udi naturae (whims of nature) 
included, for example, “a stone that look[ed] like a naked woman when turned over”; another ob- 
ject that resembled the stony genitalia of what is described in discreet scholarly Latin as the “Lapis 
vulva it[em] priapus”; and finally, the gargantuan fruit of the coco de тег palm, which graced al- 
most every curiosity cabinet in the period — “a large Maldive coconut that resembles the human 
posterioribus [hind quarters]” (fig. 5). In the German-language inventories, the collection of strik- 


ing whale penises, which were difficult for lay visitors to decipher, were concealed behind educa- 


tionally exclusionary Latin terms such as “priapus сей” or "membrum virile of young whale”.“ 


Three such specimens were among the naturalia donated by Berlin to the Francke Foundations 
in Halle (fig. 6) [® Canon and Transformation] .* 
Here, caution was advisable from a patriarchal standpoint, especially with regard to the process of 
middle-class identity formation, in which "sexuality ... was an effect with a meaning-value” *® As 
one male visitor writes in his travel notes based on comments from his male guide, “a stag’s antler 
in the shape of a male member” was shown only to “male persons”. Concerning the “member of 
a whale fish”, the same traveller explains: “This is very long, and when it is shown to women, they 
are told it is the nose of a whale, and they are very surprised at the size." ^? Revealingly, this infor- 
mation strategy, rooted in sexual politics, had its counterpart in the approach to a circumcision 
knife, whose use was summed up in the following words: “With this, Jews cut off the boys’ noses 
down below.” Here, male sexual fears merge with the religious resentment of the Christian ma- 


jority society and the unease caused by the alterity of cultural practices. 


5 | Coco de mer in the exhibition of 
the Chamber of Art and Curiosities 
at Trausnitz Castle. 
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According to August Hermann 
Francke's Specification (Specifica- 
tion 1700, p. 2, no. 14), three 
whale penises were transferred 
from Berlin to Halle, and it is very 
likely that they were identical 
with the “three priapi ceti" in 
Griindler's Catalogus derer Sachen 
(AFSt/W XI/-/58/12, p. 20, 3.G) as 
well as with the three specimens 
currently on display in Halle. 
However, due to missing labels 
and inventory numbers, this can- 
not be conclusively proved. 
Foucault 1990, p. 148, emphasis 
by the author. 

Kiister 1756, col. 547; and Anony- 
mus B, fol. or-v. 
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Wi А STATUETTE OF PRIAPUS: MEN - AND WOMEN - IN THE CABINET OF ANTIQUITIES AND THE KUNSTKAMMER 


In the guidelines for collection visits in Halle, one finds a gender-based tailoring of visiting prac- 
tices that implies that women were an audience to whom things were not shown (or to whom 


erroneous, obscene information was imparted). This is linked to concerns about social status: 


For persons of high estate and women, special attention must be given to their comfort, pre- 
ferences, and sensitivities, so that they do not hear too many things that are completely unknown 
to them or unpleasant. The viewing of skeletons, embryos, and the like should not be obligatory. 
Rather, everything possible should be undertaken to suit their tastes and disposition.?! 


Although this passage paints the picture of women of high rank as potential visitors, there is too 
little information in the sources for us to determine whether distinctions were drawn between 
maidens, married women, and widows. Such gender categories were heteronomously defined, yet 


widely internalized in the female lifeworlds of the early modern period. 


The late Enlightenment defused the obscene objects and phallocratic imagery by studiously ig- 
noring the striking eroticism and embedding it in the implicit naturalness of classical iconography. 
In Jean Henry’s Allgemeines Verzeichniss from 1805, we only find references to “whole coconuts: 
two from the Maldive Islands”. Among the antiquities was “a respectable collection of small statues 
in bronze”, of which “Priap” is simply described as one of the most outstanding.” According to 
Henry, in presentations of the collection consideration needed to be given to the “the higher needs 
of an educated audience”, ? which included women. Certainly, as Henry argued in his disputes 


with the administration, women also fell into the pedagogically delicate category of “the most 


6 | Whale penises in the Cabinet of 
Artefacts and Natural Curiosities of 
the Francke Foundations in Halle. 


50 Ibid., fol. 7r-v. On the historical 
sexual interplay between noses 
and penises, see e.g. Bakhtin 
1984, pp. 86-7; Himberg 2001. 

51 Cited in Zaunstóck 2020, p. 43, 
n. 13. 

52 Henry 1805, pp. 12 and 15. 

53 lbid., p. 4. 
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uneducated persons”, but it was precisely these broader 
strata of the population that the presentations needed to 
target. 


Together with the other antiquities, the bronze tintinnabu- 
lum depicting the Lappenkónig was transferred to the newly 
founded museum. Today it is kept in the Collection of Clas- 
sical Antiquities under the inventory number Fr. 1972 b (fig. 
7). The 21-centimetre statuette with its rooster-like head no 
longer has its bell or moving phalli. Like the marble Priapus 
deus generationis, it is an early modern forgery.? 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 


7| Early modern Priapus statuette, Antiquities 
Collection of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 


54 Jean Henry to Carl Friedrich von 


55 


Beyme, 10 April 1805, cited in 
Dolezel 2019, p. 206. 

See the entry for Fr. 1972 b in the 
Antike Bronzen in Berlin database 
with a list of archaeological liter- 
ature at: http://antike-bronzen. 
smb.museum/. 
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ЕН ANTLERS: THE AUTHENTICATION 
OF OBJECTS FROM THE HUNT 


The historical paratext of an object from the Kunstkammer is preserved in duplicate in the archive 
of the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin.' Judging from the paper and the writing, these two doc- 
uments are copies of an eighteenth-century text that were transcribed at different points in time 
(fig. 1, [ 
were part of the holdings of the University of Berlin’s Zoological Museum, which had been estab- 


Cases, Boxes, fig. 8]).* Both transcriptions were made in the nineteenth century and 


lished in 1810 [8 Golden Plover]. The text describes the antlers “of two stags that had become 
locked in battle” and that Brandenburg-Prussian Chief Hunting Master Samuel von Hertefeld 
had sent to the Kunstkammer at the order of Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm 1.5 The text is com- 
posed in the style of a carrier-plate caption used for trophies in hunting exhibitions and contains 


information about the animal, the hunter, and the location: 


These antlers, which were found in the Neumark and sent to me, Chief Hunt Master Hertefeld, 
by Chief Forest Master von Liideritz on the second of February 1720, are to be, by the most 


gracious special order of His Majesty, conferred on your Royal Kunstkammer and kept there.‘ 


The transcriptions were presumably kept with the object itself and/or together in the inventory, 
as has been verified in other cases for the Berlin Kunstkammer [® Around 1600 / ® Cases, Boxes]. 
The presentational character of the more recent copy suggests that it was stored with the object 
as additional information, whereas the older sheet perhaps served as proof of origin in the files. It 
remains unclear whether this museum collection practice had been adopted from the Kunstkam- 


mer or was first implemented in the Zoological Museum. 


The historical text referred to a spectacle of nature. During the rutting season in the fall, dominant 
stags attempt to keep rivals away from the herd, and occasionally the antlers of two stags become 
so entangled that they are unable to free themselves. Such fatal mishaps were depicted on multiple 
occasions (fig. 2). The antlers of animals who died in this way are displayed as curiosities in hunting 


collections until today (fig. 3). 


There were antlers of this kind in the Berlin Kunstkammer already in the seventeenth century. 
The inventory of 1685/1688 notes: “The antlers of two roebucks entangled in each other and al- 
most locked, so that the heads of their skeleton are fixed; they had fought during the rutting and 
become so caught together that they both died” [Inventar 1685/1688]. One of the two skulls 
had “fallen араг”, but this damage did not result in it being removed, evidently due to the rarity 
of the object [Intact and Damaged]. This may have been the reason, however, that Friedrich 
Wilhelm I decided in 1720 to include another pair of such antlers in his Kunstkammer. Moreover, 
antler curiosities and other objects from the hunt were extremely popular in the eighteenth century 
and were also widespread in visual media, as for example in Johann Elias Ridinger’s collection 
album “Wonderous Deer and Other Special Animals”, from which several engravings from the 


1730s have also been preserved in the museum archive [® Availability].’ 


< 1| Copy of a note on antlers from 
the Kunstkammer, nineteenth 
century, Museum für Naturkunde 
Berlin. 


(the more recent copy) and 21 (the 
older version). This set of files, 


which was compiled at a later 
date, includes several handwrit- 
ten documents from various Zoo- 
logical Museum files that were 
brought together because of their 
shared reference to the Berlin 


Kunstkammer. 


2 The word "signed" before the 
signature also indicates that the 


document is a transcription. 


з Оп Samuel von Hertefeld, see 
Gothaisches genealogisches Ta- 
schenbuch 1856, vol. 6, pp. 301- 


2. 


4  Kunstkammer-Akte MfN, fol. 20; 
see the slight deviation on fol. 21. 


5 Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 118r. 
Ibid. 


7  Ridinger 1768. Twenty of Ridin- 
ger's engravings, including sev- 
eral from this album, can be 
found in Konvolut ZMB 1Х/612- 
629. We would like to thank 
archivist Sandra Miehlbradt for 
pointing this out. See Schneider 


2020b on one of the engravings, 


the fox with two tails, as an ob- 
ject of the Berlin Kunstkammer 


(individually catalogued as ZMB 
ІХІ1277). 
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Kunstkammer-Akte MfN, fol. 20 
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Although the complete Kunst- 
kammer inventory of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century 
has not survived, the numbers 
can be deduced from preserved 
partial registers; see Verzeichnis 
Naturalien 1793, p. 303. 

See the press release on the 
clearance sale at the Hunting Mu- 
seum Spangenberg, Hessische/ 
Niedersächsische Allgemeine, 
https://www.hna.de/lokales/mels 
ungen/spangenberg-ort86265/ 
spangenberger-jagdmuseum- 
ausverkauf-4748507.html (acces- 
sed 3 March 2022). 

On written addenda to objects in 
natural history contexts, see Ohl 
2019; Ruhland 2018; Schmuck 
2018. 

See Verzeichnis Naturalien 1793, 
p. 303. The taxidermy wild boars 
are noted for the first time in the 
Inventory of Naturalia from 1735, 
but without information about 
date or location; see Verzeichnis 
1735, fol. 21v. 

On the incorporation of the hunt- 
ing garden in the building pro- 
gram of Friedrich ІШІ, see Usenbinz 
2021, pp. 234-39. Fights between 
different animals were held in 
the hunting garden on occasions 
such as marriage celebrations; 
the victorious animal in these 
battles was ultimately slain by 
the ruler — or by his wife. See 
Rutz 2017, pp. 342-43. 


2 | Philipp Christian Seekatz 
(after Johann Elias Ridinger), 
Stags with Entangled Antlers, 

1820, Jagdschloss Kranichstein. 
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None of the entangled antlers from the Kunstkammer have survived; we know them only from 
sources. The number 387 noted on the archival sheet refers to the entry in the Naturalia Inventory 
of the Kunstkammer from 1793.8 The existence of these sheets in the museum archive confirms 
that the antlers arrived with the other Kunstkammer naturalia in the Zoological Museum of the 
university around 1810. It is possible that these antlers, which are not particularly relevant to nat- 
ural science, were deaccessioned at a later point in time. Even today it is common practice for 
museum collections to sell antlers that are deemed superfluous to button factories;? there were 
similar deaccessions [Monkey Hand] earlier in the Mammal Collection of the Museum für 
Naturkunde Berlin. Written evidence such as the note preserved here as well as inventories and 


labels are often the only documents providing information about the provenance, value, and type 


of object [ 9 Cases, Boxes], especially when that object has been lost.'? 


"Felled" or "Found": Narratives in Collection and Exhi- 
bition Practices 


While the evidence of origin that accompanied the entangled antlers 
is unique in this form, additional written information also exists for 
most Kunstkammer objects related to the hunt. Regarding the dozen 
wild boar killed in the 1720s, for example, the inventory notes the lo- 
cation and the year that Friedrich Wilhelm I had slain them.'' He used 
neither the hunting garden his father had established in the Berlin res- 
idential palace nor the one in Kónigsberg, where animal fights had 
been staged during Friedrich IIU/T5s lifetime." Friedrich Wilhelm I 
killed these powerful animals on par force hunts — endurance hunts 
over an extensive, specially prepared terrain — on his territorial domain 
between Kartzig and Schónebeck. One hundred years later, the taxi- 
dermy wild boars in the Kunstkammer still served as “evidence of the 
Kings love of hunting" and were presented together with the weapon 
that Friedrich Wilhelm had used to slay them, a boar spear (fig. 4).'° 
The weight of the animals recorded in the inventories and collection 
guides — the lightest of the wild boar weighed 235 pounds, the heaviest 
350 pounds — underscored the power of a ruler who had succeeded in 


killing these dangerous animals and in subduing nature. '* 


On tours through the Kunstkammer, the written addenda and oral 
explanations ensured that the hunting trophies were perceived as spe- 


cial objects. One visitor in the 1740s, for example, wrote, “3 large wild 


4 | Body model for taxidermy of 
a wild boar, Museum fiir Natur- 
kunde Berlin. 


3 | Historical postcard with an 
illustration of a hunting trophy with 
entangled antlers displayed in 
Chateau Porgés de Rochefort-en- 
Yvelines in France, early twentieth 
century. 


13 Ledebur 1833, vol. 12, p. 301. For 
the locations of the kill, see Ver- 
zeichnis Naturalien 1793, p. 303; 
on the representative function of 
the hunt beyond a pastime, see 
Rutz 2017, on the era of Friedrich 
Wilhelm, see especially pp. 346- 
52. 

14 See Verzeichnis Naturalien 1793, 
p. 303. 
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boars, next to a small piglet. In addition: many prepared 
boars’ heads”, before noting: “These boars were slain by His 
Majesty Friedrich Wilhelm with his own hands in 1736.”” 
Although the taxidermy specimens were formally part of 
the Naturalia Cabinet, they were not displayed there, but 
instead in the very first room of the Kunstkammer, which 
contained especially large and important exhibits | Wax/ 
M™Cupid].'° Written information ensured that the connec- 
tion these objects had to eighteenth-century courtly culture 
was not lost. Long after these specimens had become part 
of the Zoological Museum, the description of one of them 
in the Generalkatalog Mammalia — that the wild boar (Sus 
scrofa) with inventory number ZMB Mam 1962 had been 
killed “in 1721 by His Majesty King Wilhelm I” — was sup- 
plemented with background information from Leopold von 
Ledebur’s book Wanderung durch die Königliche Kunst- 


5 | Stag antlers in a tree stump, kammer, thereby reactivating the cultural-historical importance of this object after it had become 
displayed in Königs Wusterhausen 
Palace, on loan from the Museum für 
Naturkunde Berlin. 


irrelevant to natural science |С Around 1855].!” 


Kunstkammer, Hunting Lodge, and Museum: Exhibition Venues for Antlers 


When Friedrich Wilhelm I ordered the transfer of almost all Kunstkammer naturalia to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1735 [Monkey Hand], his hunting trophies, including the entangled 
stag antlers, were retained in the Kunstkammer. Of the seventy objects selected to remain, a striking 
number were related to the hunt. In addition to the trophies slain by the king, there were above 
all curiosities such as a fox pelt with two tails [ 9 Availability, fig. 3], a black wolf, and several 
antlers of extraordinary size as well as the aforementioned entangled roebuck antlers that had been 
in the Kunstkammer since the seventeenth century.'® This is a clear indication of the influence 
that the respective actors exert on a collection [® Changing Focuses]: through this selection, the 
naturalia collection of the Kunstkammer became in the eighteenth century a collection focused 
on the hunt and princely memorabilia [Pearls]. In this way, Friedrich Wilhelm expanded the 
display of his hunting passion beyond his own hunting lodges — Jadgschloss Stern outside of Pots- 
dam and Königs Wusterhausen Palace — to the publicly accessible Kunstkammer. As the prerogative 
of the sovereign, the hunt was one of the highest status symbols of the early modern era. No one 
but the prince was allowed to hunt animals on the royal hunting grounds without special permis- 
sion. For physical, psychological, and ethical reasons, the hunt was regarded as presupposition 
and proof of the ability to rule, since the master of the hunt was able to demonstrate his qualities 


as a courageous fighter and strategist and to present himself as a ruler.” 


It was customary to display trophies in hunting lodges and collections of royal hunting weapons 
in remembrance of special animals and hunts and as stately room decoration. Valuable objects 
with hunting motifs such as powder flasks, hunting cutlery, and composite objects such as cups 
made from horns were also collected in cabinets of art and wonder alongside curiosities of natural 
history.” Since the seventeenth century the Berlin Kunstkammer had included hunting objects 


not in use or no longer in use, made from various materials. These pieces also remained in the 
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6 | Asecond specimen of stag antlers 
grown into a tree stump, in the 
Ungulates Hall of the Museum fir 
Naturkunde Berlin. 


15 Anonymus B, fol. 1r. The kill year 
is perhaps a mistake, as only 1725 
and 1726 are noted in the inven- 
tory; see Verzeichnis Naturalien 
1793, р. 303. 

16 Ledebur 1833, vol. 12, p. 301. 

17 See Generalkatalog Mammalia, 
vol. 1, ZMB Mam 1962 (Sus scrofa). 
On the history of this specimen, 
see Matzke 2010. 

Kunstkammer when the prepared animal specimens were transferred to the Zoological Museum 18 See Verzeichnis Naturalien 1793, 


а . жы Ж . . . 301-3. 
of the University of Berlin in 1810 ГР Golden Plover]. Over the course of the nineteenth century, 222 224 | 
19 See Borggrefe/Bischoff 2021; Laf3/ 
many of these objects attracted the interest of art historians due to their qualities as decorative art Schmidt 1997; Rösener 2004, es- 
== : eciall . 254-304. 
[Ж Nautilus]. pecially pp. 254-304 


20 See the numerous examples in 
Höfische Jagd 2017. 
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7 | Horns of a Banteng bull from 


the Kunstkammer, Museum fiir 
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Naturkunde Berlin 


The transfer of antlers to zoological collections was by no means the only path, as was repeatedly 
evident in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. One example of this occurred several years after 
the founding of the museum.?' While decades-old taxidermy animals were supposed to be picked 
up by staff of the Zoological Museum to make room in the Kunstkammer for new objects from 
the South Seas [® Canon and Transformation],” the appropriate framing and location of two sets 
of reindeer antlers sparked discussions between the responsible parties of the two collections. The 
director of the Zoological Museum, Johann Karl Wilhelm Illiger, had the antlers and hooves of 
two taxidermy reindeer removed in the absence of Kunstkammer administrator Jean Henry. These 
reindeer had belonged to an ensemble of figures from the Sämi culture that had been one of the 
most striking exhibits in the first room of the Kunstkammer after 1700 and was frequently men- 
tioned as an attraction by visitors: “A reindeer together with a sleigh, in which a Lapland peasant 
sits beside the magic drum and magic rings that the Lapps use for magic and for good weather.” 
In this ensemble, the animals functioned as representatives of another culture and not as objects 
of natural history. Jean Henry thus argued for the return of the antlers to the Kunstkammer. Ac- 


cording to Henry, the one reindeer that had long been a part of the ensemble and the other smaller 


reindeer, which had been acquired as a future replace- 
ment for the damaged specimen, belonged “to the Lap- 
land sleigh like the reins and straps.” Illiger countered 
that the ensemble was a “worthier piece in the Kunst- 
kammer” without the motheaten reindeer and that the 
antlers taken from the animals could fill a gap in the 


“Northern Antlers” series at the Zoological Museum.” 


The stag’s antlers grown into a tree stump, which is one 
of the oldest surviving Kunstkammer objects, has also 
been classified in different contexts over the course of time. There had been several specimens of 
this “whim of nature” in the Kunstkammer, two of which made shorter or longer guest appearances 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in palace rooms and university collections as well 
as in exhibitions on cultural history and the history of science [WNautilus, fig. 71,29 In the exhi- 
bition Old Berlin — Foundations of the Metropolis in the halls of the Berlin Radio Tower in 1930, 
the oldest antlers in a tree stump from the Kunstkammer — which can be verified as a collection 
object beginning in the seventeenth century and currently have the inventory number ZMB Mam 
88335 — were displayed on an ornate table in an explicit Kunstkammer scene [91930]. At this 
point in time, the exhibit was part of the furnishings of Königs Wusterhausen Palace, which in 
the nineteenth century had been used once again as a royal hunting lodge. During the Weimar 


Republic, this lodge was turned into a museum on the cultural history of the courtly hunt." 


The antlers in a tree stump became part of the holdings of the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin as 
a result of the Second World War, after the Red Army seized Königs Wusterhausen Palace іп 1945. 
During the second half of the twentieth century, these antlers were part of the museum collection, 
the origins of which lay in the Kunstkammer. At beginning of the new millennium, these ties to 
collection history were explored in the exhibition Theatrum naturae et artis — Theatre of Nature 
and Art in the Martin-Gropius-Bau, where the antlers in a tree stump were once again presented 
in the context of the Kunstkammer.?? This kind of change in semantic references, oriented around 
the respective exhibition contexts, also occurred with other Kunstkammer objects, including sculp- 
tures from the Kunstkammer [Cupid]. Following an interlude as an exhibit at the Klepershagen 
Manor House of the German Wildlife Foundation, the antlers in a tree stump can now be seen again 
іп Königs Wusterhausen Palace (on loan from the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin), where the hunt- 
ing lodge once more presents the history of the courtly hunt (fig. 5 [@ 1685/1688, fig. 7]).? 


The Kunstkammer objects held in the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin have been given new par- 
erga in the course of the current digitization of the collection. Like the horns of the Bateng cattle, 
the specimen of stag antlers grown into a tree stump currently in the Mammal Collection has 
been issued a label that makes it accessible as a digital object (fig. 6). A QR code incorporates his- 
torical labels (fig. 7-8), the information noted on the exhibit, as well as catalogue-based entries 
in the collection databank, thereby connecting the different contexts in which these antlers can 
be read: as a curiosity in the Kunstkammer and as the furnishings of a hunting lodge, as a museum 


exhibit and as an object of research. 


Translated by Tom Lampert 


8 | Fragment of a historical label, 
Museum für Naturkunde Berlin. 
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22 


23 


24 
25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


See Kunstkammer-Akte MfN, fols. 
9-12. 

Ibid., fol. 13. Approximately twelve 
taxidermy animals had been for- 
mally allocated to the Zoological 
Museum with the founding ofthe 
university; by 1819, there was no 
interest in them due to their poor 
condition. 

Anonymus B, fol. 1r. On the same 
ensemble, see Dolezel 2019, p. 125. 
Ibid., fol. 10r. 
Kunstkammer-Akte MfN, fol. 12. 
The outcome of this debate is un- 
clear due to the fragmentary na- 
ture of the surviving sources. 
Anonimo Veneziano 1999, pp. 122- 
23, identifies a stag's antlers in a 
tree stump; Nicolai 1786a, p. 792, 
also refers to "another similar 
whim of nature". 

MfN, HBSB, uncategorized hold- 
ings, correspondence between 
Landsberg and Kónigs Wuster- 
hausen Palace, July 2010. 
Theater der Natur und Kunst 2000, 
р. 135. 

MfN, HBSB, uncategorized hold- 
ings, correspondence between 
Landsberg and Kónigs Wuster- 
hausen Palace, July 2010. 
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Marcus Becker | | A SHATTERED DIE: PLAYING 
FOR DEAR LIFE 


Callot and the Berlin Kunstkammer 


Between the massacres of the Thirty Years’ War, mercenaries would often relax by playing dice. In < 11 Page from the travel journal of 
Johann Andreas Silbermann with a 
description of the shattered die, 1741, 
The Great Miseries of War (1633) and has become perhaps the most significant pictorial еи de sächsische Landesbibliothek - Staats- 
und Universitätsbibliothek Dresden. 


the lower right-hand corner of Jacques Callot’s etching The Hanging, which was part of his series 


mémoire of this era, two men can be seen playing dice on a military drum beneath the tree (fig. 
2-3). The traditional interpretation has been that these two mercenaries were amusing themselves 
in the immediate proximity of men who had been hanged after wild marauding — that is, that 
Callot was sarcastically contrasting the dead with the dice players in order to glaringly underscore 
the horror of what had occurred. This interpretation was radically revised in the context of the 


four hundredth anniversary of the Thirty Years War in 2018. 


In fact, the print depicts a scene of strictly regimented martial law — not an amusing pastime for 
diversion, but instead a deadly game of life and death. The right arm of the standing player appears 
to be tied behind his back, as is perhaps the left arm of his seated counterpart. The losing player 
— the one who rolls the lower number with the dice — will join the other men hanging from the 
tree. This procedure was closely related to the ancient practice of decimatio: after a mutiny, for in- 
stance, only every tenth man of the troop section condemned to death would actually be executed, 
and the condemned soldiers would draw lots to determine who would die. During the Thirty 
Years’ War and its aftermath, numerous cases of a similar strategy for conserving human resources 


were formalized into martial law. The legendary Frankenburg dice game, for example, occurred — 1 On the ancient practice of deci- 
matio, see Fiebiger 1901; on the 
reinterpretation of the Callot print 
were rounded up and thirty-six ringleaders were condemned to death; they had to roll dice in and the game of dice as a proce- 
dure of martial law, see Geiger/ 
Potempa 2018; on the Franken- 
burg dice game, see e.g. Leidin- 


in Upper Austria in 1625 after an uprising against the re-Catholicization of the area. Prisoners 


pairs for their lives. Following additional reprieves, sixteen of the losers were hanged.’ 


The bellicose seventeenth century and the era of the Great Elector also provide the historical con- о E 
2 This was its location in the room, 
text for the die that was kept in the Ivory Cabinet (Room 989) [Crab Automaton, fig. 5], prob- at least according to the list com- 


posed by Jean Henry, Kunst- 

sachen und Seltenheiten welche 

Wolff Bernhard von Tschirnhaus included this object in his selection Was merckwiirdiges auf der in dem Spinde, rechts der Thüre 

die nach dem Naturalien Cabinet 

führt, und in dem Schubladen 

Berlin): des Tisches aufbewahrt werden 

(SMB-ZA, I/KKM до, pp. 283-5; on 
the die, see p. 285). 
A die that two people must use to play for their lives; one rolls a six, but when the other rolls, з — Tschirnhaus 1727, p. 284. 

4 “55. А die thus shattered in two 
when two men played for their 
who had six pips must be hanged.? lives; the first rolled a 6, the sec- 

ond rolled a 7 when the die split 
during the roll" (Eingangsbuch 

In this passage, Tschirnhaus referred to the remarks in the inventories of 1688 and 1694 concern- 1688/1692b, fol. iv; identical 

wording with different orthogra- 

phy under no. 25, Inventar 1694, 

the level of mere curiosity and was lost in the aftermath, but in the eighteenth century was regarded р. 140). 


ably in the right-hand wall case next to the door to the Naturalia Cabinet or in a table drawer.’ 


Kunst-Kammer in Berlin zu sehen (What remarkable things can be seen in the Kunstkammer in 


the die shatters so that a six and a one are showing, making seven pips; for this reason the one 


ing the shattered die.‘ The die is a prime example of a collection object that subsequently sank to 
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2 | Jacques Callot, The Hanging, from ава main attraction of the Berlin Kunstkammer [Changing Focuses]. Tschirnhaus’s list of things 

The Great Miseries of War, 1633. Worth seeing — published in 1727 and conceived as a “model of an academy and travel journal” — 
was based on a visit on 27 February 1713 and formulated a canon of the collection that prepared 
travellers for its condition at the end of the era of the first Prussian king. This list remained relevant 
into the mid-eighteenth century, as is evident in its verbatim adoption not only in the Neues Eu- 
ropäisches Historisches Reise-Lexicon (1744), but especially in accounts by other visitors [9 Around 
1740]. The shattered die invariably assumed a prominent position in these travelogues, although 


at times the authors had difficulty recounting its story in comprehensible form.? 
Alsatian organ builder Johann Andreas Silbermann wrote in his travel journal from 1741 (fig. 1): 


A die that two people were made to play with for their lives [inserted: on a drum]; and the first 


one rolled; with the second one, who of course couldnt dare to roll a lower number, the die 


broke in two. the-secend-ene-did& t-want-te-relLat-all. 


Silbermann was not allowed to take notes on location, which was quite unusual.’ In his notes, he 
wrestled with precision after the fact and sought, perhaps sitting at a table in his inn, to recall the 
details related about this object during his visit, as indicated by the insertion “on a drum." The 
die, however, seems to have been so interesting to him that he included in the margins — at a later 
point in time? — an alternative narrative that again takes up the crossed-out note concerning the 


motivation of the second player: 


айша [i.e. another version]. I also heard it told as follows: when the first person threw 2 dice 
and rolled a 12, the other person didnt want to roll because he saw that he couldn't roll more. 
He was, however, induced to roll in the hopes that he would roll just as much. . . . He now 
rolled and with one die he rolled [here a drawing of one side of a die: 6]; the other die shattered 
in two and both parts lay thus [here a drawing of two sides of a die: 6 + 1] So he had more than 


the first person, namely 13.8 
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It remains unclear where this alternative story about two dice originated.” 
It did not, at any rate, lead Silbermann to doubt the authenticity of the 
narrative tied to this object. Such doubt certainly does appear in invento- 
ries, where it was noted, for instance, in regard to a penknife dated to 1584 
that was supposed to have belonged to reformer John Calvin (who had 
died in 1564): “non credimus”; as well as in travel journals, one of which 
noted concerning a mandrake root that the owner could ostensibly turn 


into a wolf: “Who believes 12710 


The shattered die of the Berlin Kunstkammer was an everyday object of 
the early modern era and was so banal that neither its precise size and form 
nor its materials were mentioned in the registers and reports. Even its dam- 
aged condition was nothing remarkable in itself. Contemporary rule books 
detailed how to proceed if a die split in two,'' which underscores the greater 
fragility of the ordinary wood, bone, or clay dice of the time, as well as 
perhaps their rougher handling within the body politics of reduced emo- 


tional control in the early modern era. 


Associating and Narrating 


With the cultural practices of perception, recollection, and chronicling, the shattered die was 
meaningfully connected for travellers of the eighteenth century with other objects in the Kunst- 
kammer collection in order, from the perspective of the recipients as well, “. . . to enter into the 


»12 


closest conceivable relation to things of the same kind.”'? The die was seen and conceived іп cor- 
respondences and connections that travellers construed quite differently than the inventories in 
which things were grouped according to location or genre taxonomies. With things ordered in 
this way, visitors to the Kunstkammer opposed an “exploding of that very human and semantic 
meaning of the objects”.'? However, what Walter Benjamin called "things of the same kind" was 
defined in different ways by travellers in their selected lists of what was worth seeing, which were 
certainly influenced by cultural practices of guided and directed seeing during their visits. In their 
notes, most travellers combined spatial and semantic proximity with the ambient ordering of 
things and associated the die purely spatially with other objects that were kept in the Ivory Cabinet, 
as well as with curiosities that comparable narratives of origin inevitably tied to immediate, uni- 
versal human urgency and physical experience. Tschirnhaus's “model of an academy and travel 
journal" introduced this strategy in exemplary form when he grouped the die with its existential 
background in the Second Room — embedded between Kunstkammer objects of ivory, amber, 
wax, and other materials — together with the “. . . knife that had been swallowed by a barber who 
Avail- 
ability] as well as the *. . . very small silver shoe-buckle that his now reigning Royal Majesty had 


was still alive and that had festered out the front of his chest . . ." [ * Changing Focuses / 
swallowed in his third year of life and was said to have passed only three days later" [Pearls]. A 
second group then emerges with the silver cup crushed by Augustus II the Strong and Ше“... 
glass which during the royal entry [of Friedrich I] was thrown down from the spire and never- 
theless remained entirely whole except for a small piece that broke off at the base" [® Intact 
and Damaged]. '^ It appears to have been of subordinate significance that the protagonists in 


these dramas of swallowing things involved a common man and the later Prussian King 


3 | Dice players, detail of figure 2. 
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See Schramm 1744, col. 150; Küster 
1756, р.19 and col. 542; as well as 
Hagelstange 1905, p. 209; Anon- 
imo Veneziano 1999, pp. 124-5; 
Silbermann 1741, р. 33; Anonymus 
А, fol. 38r; Anonymus В, fol. цу. 
Silbermann 1741, p. 33. 

See ibid., p. 31. 

Ibid., p. 33. 

In Küster 1756, p. 19, col. 542, the 
orthographic variations with only 
slightly deviating additions to the 
story of the die point to a compi- 
lation from various written sources. 
Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 96v; 
Anonymus B, fol. 8r. 

For instance, according to the 
Neues Königliches L'Hombre, а 
roll counts in Trictrac or Toccategli 
when only one of the shattered 
pieces displays pips, but not 
when both fragments do, “... 
because one is not playing with 
three dice" (Anonym 1775, p. 378). 
Walter Benjamin 1999b, p. 204 
(H 1a, 2). 

On this, see Bredekamp 1995 with 
a sharp critique of Foucault, es- 
pecially pp. 109-10; the quota- 
tion is on p. 110. 

See Tschirnhaus 1727, pp. 282-6; 
the quotations are on pp. 283-4 
and 285. 
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15 A milestone here was the elabo- 
rate publication of the Museum 
of Decorative Arts by Lessing/ 
Briining in 1905 (on the dice, see 
p. 45); for recent literature on the 
Pomeranian Art Cabinet, see es- 
pecially Wunderwelt 2014. 


Так! XXXVII. Vexierlanen, 
Ke 


4 | Game paraphernalia from the 
Pomeranian Art Cabinet, illustration 
(under a semi-transparent protective 
sheet) in Julius Lessing and Adolf 
Brüning, Der Pommersche Kunst- 
schrank, 1905. 


5 | Knucklebone and tessera from 
the Antiquities Cabinet, illustration 
in Lorenz Beger, Thesaurus Branden- 
burgicus, 1701. 
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Friedrich Wilhelm I, and that the embarrassing shoe buckle and the crushed cup were both 


princely memorabilia [M Pearls]. 


From a modern museological perspective, it would seem obvious to place the die, as equipment 
for an early modern game, in relation to other game utensils in the collection — for example, con- 
trasting the material value and artistry with the costly puzzle dice and bright sounding chime dice 
that belonged to the realm of games in the late mannerist universe of the Pomeranian Art Cabinet. 
While this cabinet was not absent in descriptions of the eighteenth century, it was 
elevated to a purported principal part of the Kunstkammer only in the course of the 
nineteenth century, with the growing significance of the decorative arts, accompanied 
by the rise of art history as an academic discipline (fig. 4) [ * Cases, Вохев|.!5 In his 
travel journal of 1741, Silbermann also paid due attention to the elaborate game 
utensils of this art cabinet, which visitors could indeed touch, but were not allowed 
to play with. Silbermann, however, associated these objects as little with the shattered 
die as the other writing visitors did.'^ Evidently the issue here was also not one of 
the military-historical connotations of a past era in which “things of the same kind” 
could have been found for the die among the numerous memorabilia of the Great 


Elector’s bellicose deeds of glory. 


Instead, it was the visual argument of the abstract form of the object (in German, 
| the word Wiirfel means both cube and die) that moved Silbermann — after the swal- 
: lowed knife and the shoe buckle of the crown prince (both in the same room) and 

; 1 before mentioning “2 African donkeys” and а ship automaton (both in the first cab- 

ari inet) - to associate the shattered die with “many of those grown cubes (Würfel) that 
had been excavated in Switzerland.” Another roughly contemporary visitor offered 

an explanation of these cubic objects based on ludology, rather than natural origins: “It is said 
that the Romans had a camp there [at Swiss Baden, the ancient Aquae Helveticae], and because 
they were suddenly prohibited from playing, they threw the dice (Würfel) all away.”'* In any event, 
all of the sources emphasized the discovery in the soil, and thus these cubes were also displayed in 
the Naturalia Cabinet as /udi naturae (whims of nature), like the pieces of ruin marble, including 

“two rectangular and polished marble stones that depict plants such as trees,” and the ingrown 
antlers that the Venetian visitor of 1708 called "scherzo della Natura” [H Antlers].'? At the same 
time, we can also perceive an echo here of the erstwhile ambivalent position between naturalia 
and artificialia of antiquities excavated from the soil. Doubtless there was excellent 
antiquarian expertise in Berlin, and in the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus Lorenz Beger 

discussed the use of tesserae and animal bones in games on the basis of objects in 
the Antiquities Cabinet (fig. 5).” Perhaps the mysterious and long-lost cubes іп the 


Swiss soil were tesserae, monochrome stones from a Roman floor mosaic (fig. 6).?' 


Silbermann’s reminiscent imagination, which connected the die in the deadly game 
to cubes found in the soil, also confirmed for visitors Benjamin's conviction about the objects of 
the world that appeared present and ordered in the collection, “. . . however, according to a sur- 
prising and, for the profane understanding, incomprehensible connection. This connection stands 
to the customary ordering and schematization of things something as their arrangement in the 


dictionary stands to a natural arrangement." 


The shattered die is distinguished from innumerable everyday 
game paraphernalia by its damage. This legitimated its inclusion 
in the collection, whereby the die belonged to a group of objects 
that could be seen in the Kunstkammer because of the damage 
they had sustained —for instance, the crushed silver cup and the 
ingrown antlers [® Intact and Damaged]. This damage, however, 
was meaningful for the collection only in combination with the 
story of how it had occurred. Object and narration formed an 
intimate and indispensable connection that was repeatedly ac- 
tuated in oral communication during a visit to the Kunstkammer 
with the cultural practice of being-guided. This was based in 
turn on the textuality — or rather, to echo Jan Assmann, the in- 
scription — of the explanatory legends in the registers or perhaps on an accompanying slip of 


Cases, Boxes].? 


paper as paratext or parerga [ 
Silbermann illustrated his notes with three clumsy drawings of the sides of the dice, ostensibly 
among the very few contemporary depictions of Kunstkammer objects (fig. 1). In fact, however, 
they are not actual renditions of a specific object, but rather functional schemas of generic dice. 
Embedded in the narrative variant of condemned men playing with two dice, the upper drawing 
depicts an intact die — which was not an object in the Kunstkammer - rolled to a six. In this way, 
the value of the narrative is confirmed: what was curious was not the damaged ordinary die, but 
rather the story of men rolling dice for their lives. The die was an object that provided the occasion 
for a narrative, a mnemotechnic prosthetic — with the flavour of a secular contact relic — for a per- 
formative event that the narration was supposed to actuate, comparable to the relics of performa- 
tive art in present-day museums that have hardly any aesthetic value as objects themselves and 
function rather to awaken, along with other forms of documentation, the memory of the actual 


artistic process.” 


The die comes from the era of the Great Elector and was the remnant of a game of two condemned 
soldiers playing for their lives, which, given the indifference to a very concrete phenomenon of 
erstwhile martial law, was mentioned in only a few of the inventories and reports.” Although au- 
thoritative versions were noted in the registers of the Kunstkammer, narrative variants such as the 
one reported by Silbermann point to a more general fascination with a legendary occurrence about 
which there was perhaps something uncanny. In Simplicissimus (1668) — which dates to the same 
time as this Kunstkammer object — Grimmelshausen concluded his catalogue of the possibilities 


of cheating at dice with the following remark: 


. . . because it is said that dice belong to the devil as soon as they leave the hand: I should 
imagine that a little devil goes running after every die to leave the player’s hand and rolls upon 
the coat or table. He wants to guide it or give it eyes so that it will best serve the interests of 


hi - 26 
1s master. 


The Venetian visitor of 1708 sought to draw a moralizing conclusion about the “rarritä del 
Caso” of the Berlin game: “They have only preserved the die ostensibly because it shows how 


deplorable fatalists are.”*” The tradition of stories about winning games of dice with an irregular 


6 | Roman tesserae from Turicum, 
Thermengasse, Zurich. 
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See Silbermann 1741, pp. 38-9. 
Ibid., p. 33. 

Anonymus B, fol. 9r. 

Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 111г; and 
Anonimo Veneziano 1999, p. 122. 
See Beger 1696/1701, vol. 3, pp, 412- 
16. 

While Silbermann in 1741 speaks 
of many cubes, there are two in 
the approximately contempora- 
neous Anonymus В, fol. or, and in 
Kiister 1756, col. 547. Three are 
listed in 1734 (no. 330, “dug out 
of a meadow near Basel" — Augusta 
Raurica?), and four more (no. 336, 
“found in the soil in Switzer- 
land") (Verzeichnis 1735, fol. 17r). 
Walter Benjamin 1999b, p. 207 (H 
2,7; H2 a, 1). 

See Assmann 2003, passim and p. 
87 with a tabular comparison of 
the characteristics of communi- 
cation forms highlighting the 
similarity between orality and in- 
scription (Inschriftlichkeit), among 
other things for the situational 
bond. 

See e.g. Herbstreit 2015. 

The dating ofthe die to the era of 
the Great Elector is mentioned 
only in Küster 1756, col. 542; and 
in Anonymus B, fol. 4v, who 
identifies the protagonists as "2 
deserters." The editor of Anonimo 
Veneziano 1999, p. 124, n. 320, 
states: “Тһе Venetian did not 
learn the reason why the two 
played dice for their lives: reck- 
lessness, reprisal, or the conse- 
quence of a judgement?" 
Grimmelshausen (1668) 1986, p. 85. 
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7| “Der Todeswiirfel in Berlin”, 
beginning of poem from Ernst Widar 
Amadeus Ziehnert, Preußens Volks- 
sagen, Маһгсһеп und Legenden, 1839. 


10. 


Der Todeswürfel 


іп 


Berlin 


Nachfichende Begebenheit {ДШ іп die Regierung ўар 


Wilhelm des Großen, etwa 1680. 


1. 


Mas dudt fih dort im Dunkeln 
mit alfo [бепе Sinn 


FIN an die Ständerröhre 


des Waffertroges hin? — 
"8 ift ein Trabant des Fürften, 
fein Hut und Feuerrohe 


tagt ob ber furgen Röhre 
verrätherifch hervor. 


Was mag der an bem Troge 
fo fpát nod) бо юад fteh’n? 
Hiep ihn das Wort des Hauptmanns 

an defen Poften gehn? — 


2. Deft. 
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number of pips extends from Old Norse sagas to Juliane Werding’s song Das Würfelspiel (The 
dice game) іп 1986.25 In his cultural history of dice published іп 1910, Franz Semrau argues 
that such events have always belonged more to the realm of literature than of real life.” One 
indication of this legendary character is that the obligatory winning roll is always a 6 + 1, 
although every variant of a shattered die would result in a 7 as the sum of the pips on the op- 


posite sides of the die. 


Reordering, the Death Die, and the Olympic Games 


The semanticization of the Berlin die — fascination with a legendary story, connected with indif- 
ference to the concrete historical background and to the thingness of the object itself — proved to 
be stable over an extended period of time, until these same moments led to a decline of interest 
in the late eighteenth century. By 1769 the die was no longer mentioned in Friedrich Nicolai’s 
description of the Kunstkammer, and in 1805 Jean Henry recalled in his guide that while the 
residual pieces listed by Nicolai were still present, they “. . . have more or less lost their relative 


value and as a result are only shown when expressly requested . . .”*° 


With the redefinition of the Kunstkammer after the founding of the (Altes) Museum [© Around 
1855], Leopold von Ledebur sought to find new locations for the narrative-based curiosities in 
the altered epistemic architecture of the collection. Within the “Historical Section”, the shoe 
buckle swallowed by the crown prince was now classified with the “Historical Curiosities of the 
High Royal House”, while the swallowed knife and the shattered die became part of the “Historical 
Curiosities of the Fatherland.”?' The prerequisite for this was the historical revision of the narrative, 


the source-based historical localization: 


Of interest is a die shattered into two pieces (II, B.19), about which the 
privy councillor and warden of the Kunstkammer at the time of King Fried- 
rich I related the following, according to statements by an eyewitness, the 
electoral courtly book printer Lippert: “In Berlin two soldiers were con- 
demned to death for an offense. The elector wanted to spare one of their 
lives. The dice were supposed to decide. The first of the two immediately 
rolled the highest number (6) and was thus free; in despair the second one 
rolled with such force that the die broke into two pieces, displaying the 


»32 


numbers 6 and 1, whereupon he was also pardoned. 


This historical reclassification, however, remained uncertain. While the 
die was still an object of Prussian history in the Hohenzollern Museum 
(which opened in 1877), its materiality now motivated its placement: the 
two pieces “loose on a round, lathed black base” were located in the Ivory 
Cabinet, and the inventory faithfully recorded it as being made from ivory 
and its dimensions as 0.16 x 0.17 x 0.17 (presumably) dm.?? Reclassifica- 
tions of collection history prevailed, in contrast, when in 1905 — shortly 
before the publication of Julius von Schlosser’s epoch-making monograph 
6 Art and Curiosity Cabinets of the Late Renaissance in 1908 — art historian 

Alfred Hagelstange polemicized against early modern practices. Hagel- 


stange had evidently taken little pleasure in his edition of the travel jour- 
nal of Count Rindsmaul and his entourage: “The object of interest is 
not the work itself, but rather what is said about it; and the stranger the 
fairy tale emanating from the individual object sounds, the more impor- 
tant is its ‘curiosity” — knife, shoe buckle, and crushed cup from the 
Kunstkammer description of 1706 serve in the following as ironic evi- 


dence.* 


While Ledebur sought a repositioning, narrative variance as implied in 

Silbermann’s journal and the assimilability of narrative traditions ensured at the same time that 
the Berlin die had a renaissance beyond the Kunstkammer. The narrative took on a life of its own, 
and the die, like the ring with a snake crown [Monkey Hand], was included in collections of 
sagas of the Mark — for instance by Alexander Cosmar in 1833, Ernst Widar Amadeus Ziehnert 
in 1839, and Johann Georg Theodor Grasse, director of the Green Vault in Dresden, in 1868. 
Historically, the narrative was now anchored in the era of the Great Elector and his dispute with 
Sweden, as emphasized in Ledebur’s Kunstkammer guide, Ziehnert’s Biedermeier versification 
(fig. 7), and Grässe’s simple prose version.” This “death die”, however, revolves — with great vari- 
ance in details — around the drama of jealousy between Rudolf and Heinrich, two electoral body 
guards, for Röschen, the daughter of a Berlin gunsmith or blacksmith — in terms of gender aes- 
thetics, inevitably over her dead body. Neither the court nor the elector could determine which of 
the two beaus had shot or stabbed Réschen; thus the elector called for a judgement by God 
through a game of dice, in which the guilt of the one and the innocence of the other would be 
demonstrated. Two dice were rolled, and only the shattered death die can still today, as the epilogue 
in each case asserts, be admired in the Kunstkammer at the Berlin Palace as ап “. . . emblem of 
the fate of miraculous coincidences and the eternal justice of heaven.”*° This object reference con- 
stitutive for local sagas, however, remains vague: when Grässe’s work was published in 1868, the 
Kunstkammer had already been moved into the Neues Museum for more than ten years. An echo 
could still be perceived, however, in the Hohenzollern Museum in Monbijou Palace, when the 


patriotic object was listed here as “the so-called death die.” 


In 1936, in contrast, the real military-historical background of dice rolled for dear life celebrated 
its pompous reintroduction in National Socialist Berlin. Nazi author Eberhard Wolfgang Moller 
composed Das Frankenburger Wiirfelspiel (The Frankenburg dice game) for the program accom- 
panying the 1936 Olympic Games. The play was based on the historical events of 1625 with a 
game of dice as a form of decimatio regulated by martial law. Since 1925, lay actors in Austria 
have come together every two years to re-enact this historical occurrence. Möllers dramatic version, 
which premiered оп the Dietrich Eckart Stage - today the Waldbiihne at Olympia Stadium (fig. 
8) — is regarded as both the climax and the swan song of the Thingspiel movement of the early 


Nazi era.” There were no longer any references here to a former object in the Berlin collections. 


Translated by Tom Lampert 


8 | Admission ticket for Das Franken- 
burger Wiirfelspiel, 1936. 
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Anonimo Veneziano 1999, pp. 124- 
5. 

“Whatever | rolled, һе had more 
ГІ had three times six, and he 
had nineteen", for the German 
text see Songtexte.com, at: 
https://www.songtexte.com/song 
text/juliane-werding/das-wur- 
felspiel-7bdb4a7c.html (accessed 
22 June 2021). 

See Semrau 1910, p. 72, with ex- 
amples. 

Henry 1805, p. 3. 

See Ledebur 1844, pp. 94 and 
101-2; in Henry 1805, in contrast, 
the knife and buckle are still 
listed in an immediate nexus 
(p. 8). 

Ledebur 1844, pp. 101—2; the cited 
sources have not yet been iden- 
tified. 

SPSG Historisches Inventar 833- 
836 [1876/77], Hohenzollern-Mu- 
seum, here vol. 834, по. 2751. 
Hagelstange 1905, p. 197. 

See Ziehnert 1839, pp. 81-9; and 
Grässe 1868, pp. 48-9. 

Ibid., p. 49. 

On Móller's Würfelspiel in context 
of the Nazi reception of the Thirty 
Years’ War, see Lehmann 2004, 
passim. 
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CHANGING FOCUSES: HIGHLIGHTING, FORGETTING, 
REASSESSING 


Knowledge, personal preferences, fads, and trends are never static and fixed, but are constantly 
changing. Throughout the ages, they have found expression in collecting practices. 


The tastes and interests of individual collectors have always been reflected in the focuses of 
their collections. One example is the large number of corals that we know were part of the col- 
lection of the Munich Kunstkammer of Duke Albrecht V in the sixteenth century.' Combining 
the three natural kingdoms of animals, plants, and minerals, these corals were considered valu- 
able curiosa.* The Dresden Kunstkammer of Elector Augustus of Saxony, founded at roughly 
the same time, is famous for its many tools.’ Under the Great Elector, numerous asiatica were 
added to the Berlin collection in order to assemble a body of non-European holdings.* Under 
Friedrich III, the goal was to build a large encyclopaedic collection, and for this purpose an 
order was issued in 1689 to transfer the artworks and naturalia dispersed across the ruler’s 
properties to the Kunstkammer in Berlin [© 1685/1688].° The Soldier King Friedrich Wilhelm I 
enriched the collection with a dozen wild boars that he had shot himself [Antlers]. In 1735 
he arranged for a large part of the naturalia to be moved to the Royal Prussian Society of 
Sciences, which was later called the Academy of Sciences [Monkey Hand]. Thus each 
sovereign left his mark on the holdings by ensuring that specific objects and object genres were 
acquired (or removed). 


The directors of the Berlin Kunstkammer also exerted an influence on the development of its 
collection and the arrangement and presentation of its holdings. Mining and mint councillor 
Christoph Ungelter, who was appointed Kunstkammer administrator in 1688, was particularly 
committed to expanding the collection,° and numerous mineral acquisitions are associated 
with his name [Crystalline Gold]." By commissioning exhibition furniture for the Kunstkam- 
mer's rooms іп the Apothecary Wing of the Berlin Palace [© 1685/1688], he influenced how 
the objects were presented, framed, and highlighted.° 


In addition to examining the interests of influential actors at the Kunstkammer, we can study 
travel reports, descriptions, and museum guides to gain insight into the collecting preferences 
that were conditioned by historical tastes. In contrast to inventories, such textual sources focus 
on objects that were deemed especially unusual or noteworthy. Because a visit to the collection 
was directly connected to the person leading the tour, such guides heavily influenced what vis- 
itors believed was particularly worth seeing. For example, in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, objects linked to anecdotes attracted special attention [™Shattered Die], but these 
became less important in subsequent years. From the nineteenth century on, we find a new 
appreciation of objects associated with the ruling dynasty, which were now considered “patriotic 
antiquities” [^ Around 1855]. 

Sarah Wagner 


1. Amber, “Alte Cabinet Sammlung", 
Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin 


Raw unpolished amber, also known as “Prussian 
gold”,’ was an attraction for many visitors to the 
Berlin Kunstkammer, particularly in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The Italian 
traveller Friar Alessandro Bichi was one of them. 
In his 1696 travel report, Bichi mentions only 
two objects from the Cabinet of Naturalia: twin 
pieces of amber weighing up to 30 pounds each. 
“So far”, Bichi writes, “no heavier specimens 
have been found by the amber hunters on the 
Baltic coast of the Duchy of Prussia, which be- 
longs to the elector.” Thanks to Friedrich Wil- 
helm I, amber remained a focus of the Cabinet 
of Naturalia in the eighteenth century, when 
most of the other objects were transferred to the 
Academy of Sciences.!! Today, it is no longer 
possible to determine with any certainty 
whether the piece depicted here was actually one 
of the objects in the Kunstkammer [Monkey 
Hand]. DS 


2. Willem Frederik van Royen, 

The Menagerie of Friedrich III, 1697, 
Stiftung Preußische Schlösser und 
Gärten Berlin-Brandenburg 


The early modern inventories and descriptions 
of the Berlin Kunstkammer’s collection refer to 
various animalia and vegetabilia that were per- 
ceived as exotic. These initially belonged to the 
“living” collection of the court and later found 
their way into the Kunstkammer as specimens. 
Mention is made, for example, of a number of 
palm fruits that had “grown to maturity in 
Вегіп”.!? In addition to a parrot that had died 
in captivity, the collection contained a specimen 
of а cassowary'? that had “walked freely about 
the palace grounds in Berlin and Potsdam for 
several years and [had] had fun with the 
dogs”.'4 It is likely that this cassowary is de- 
picted in the painting of Friedrich III’s 
menagerie, made in 1697.15 Like other former 
objects of the Kunstkammer, it was later dis- 
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See Seelig 2008, p. 39-40. 

See Beßler 2012, p. 34-5. 

See Menzhausen 2017. 

See Ledebur 1831, p. 13. 

GStA PK, I. HA, Rep. 9, Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D 2, Fasz. 1, fol. 
186r-v; transcribed in Ledebur 
1831, р. 53-4. 

GStA РК, I. HA, Rep. 9, Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D 2, Fasz. 1, fols. 
177r-178v; transcribed іп Ledebur 
1831, pp. 52-3. 

See Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b. 
See Materialbuch Ungelter, fols. 
2r-3v and passim. 

For a discussion of amber as an 
important economic factor in 
Brandenburg-Prussia, see Hin- 
richs 2007, pp. 14-40. 

Bichi 1891, p. 27. 

See Verzeichnis 1735; Verzeichnis 
Naturalien 1793. 

Nicolai 1786a, p. 792. 

Verzeichnis 1735, fol. 17v. 

Küster 1756, p. 20. 

On the painting, see Janssen 
2015, pp. 62-5. 
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CHANGING FOCUSES: 


HIGHLIGHTING, FORGETTING, REASSESSING 


See Verzeichnis 1735, fol. 17у; 

A BBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-22, 
fol. 12r. 

See Gruber 2005, esp. pp. 17-26, 
29-35. 

See Ledebur 1844, p. 23; Hilde- 
brand/Theuerkauff 1981, pp. 13- 
14. 
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played in the gallery of the observatory at the 
Academy of Sciences.!° SW/MK 


3. Swallowed knife, sketch from 
the travel diary of Johann Andreas 
Silbermann, 1741 


In the eighteenth century, one of the main at- 
tractions at the Berlin Kunstkammer was a knife 
corroded by stomach acid [® Around 1740]. In 
1692 it had been surgically removed from the 
stomach of the peasant boy Andreas Rudloff, 
who survived the procedure as the “Knife Swal- 
lower of Halle”. Earlier, in 1635, another knife 
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had been extracted from the stomach of the 
“Knife Swallower of Prussia’, Andreas Griin- 
heide. The traveller Johann Andreas Silbermann 
attached a drawing of this earlier utensil to the 
notes he made during his visit to the Kunstkam- 
mer. Both knives stood for special achievements 
in the history of surgery," but the one from 
Halle belonged to a group of “curiosities” (most 
far more harmless than knives) whose impor- 
tance was communicated through anecdotes 
and narratives on guided tours. In the organiza- 
tion of knowledge in the nineteenth century, 
such objects were presented as “historical cu- 
riosities of the fatherland” [M™Shattered Die]. 
MB 


4. Georg Pfriindt (or associates), 
ornamental vessel made from zebu 
horn, late seventeenth century, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Museum of Decorative Arts 


In the early modern period, objects made from 
rare materials sourced outside of Europe were 
especially popular among collectors, as they 
combined nature with art and the exotic with 
the local. In the nineteenth century, composite 
objects of ivory, nautilus, and rhinoceros horn 
were valued in the decorative arts movement be- 
cause of the often sophisticated technical and 
artistic crafting of the original material by Eu- 
ropean goldsmiths and turners | Nautilus]. 


With its “African” allegories, this ornamental 
vessel, made of zebu horn, makes iconographic 
reference to the geographical origin of the ma- 
terial, whose context can no longer be recon- 
structed. Produced in southern Germany, it 
found its way into the Kunstkammer in 1702 
and has been held in the Museum of Decorative 
Arts since 1875.18 SW 
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Inventar 1685/1688, fol. 85r; In- 
ventar 1694, p. 232; Anonymus A, 
fol. 37v; Anonymus B, fol. 2r; 
Tschirnhaus 1727, p. 282; Hagel- 
stange 1905, p. 208; Silbermann 
1741, fol. 105v; Küster 1756, p. 19, 
cols. 547-50; Nicolai 1786a, 

p. 795; Henry 1805, p. 9; Kugler 
1838, p. 246; Ledebur 1844, 

pp. 58-9; Schasler 1861, p. 218. 
See Hildebrand/Theuerkauff 1981, 
pp. 136-7. 

See Bredekamp 1995. 

See the classifications in Kugler 
1838, pp. 171-2; and Ledebur 
1844, p. 58. 

Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fol. 7v. 
Inventar 1694, p. 141. 

See China und Japan 1932, pp. 7, 
9-19; Hildebrand/Theuerkauff 
1981, p. 199. 

See Kunstkammerinventar 1875, 
vol. 4, p. 38. 

Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, fol. 8у; 
Inventar 1694, p. 141. The repair is 
noted in Materialbuch Ungelter, 
fol. 3v. 

Wassermann 1869, p. 31. 

KGM 1887, p. 28. 

Gores 1988, p. 133. 
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5. Gottfried Leygebe, The Great 
Elector as Saint George, 1680, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Sculpture Collection and Museum 
of Byzantine Art 


Some objects remained at the centre of attention 
for centuries, including this iron statuette of the 
Great Elector, which is found in almost all the 
1685/1688], guidebooks, 
and descriptions.'” What makes the piece un- 


known inventories [ 


usual is that the court sculptor and engraver 
Gottfried Leygebe fashioned it from single piece 
of iron. Asa technical sensation, a detailed work 
of art, and an example of princely memorabilia, 
it possessed properties that never went out of 
fashion at the Berlin Kunstkammer. The sculp- 
ture is part of a series that includes King Charles 
II of England as St. George, currently held in the 
Green Vault.” SW 


6. Matthias Walbaum, Diana and 
the Stag, drinking game automaton, 
ca. 1600, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, Museum of Decorative Arts 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, au- 
tomata were prized objects at the Kunstkammer, 
as they testified to humankind’s godlike ability 
to set inanimate objects in motion [Crab 
Automaton].?! Diana and the Stag is a drinking 
game automaton propelled around the table by 
clockwork in its base. The person at whom it 
stopped was expected to remove the head of one 
of the figures and drink from the body. In the 
nineteenth century, such works were seen pri- 
marily as examples of artisanal craftwork or the 
art of goldsmithing. Many came from Augs- 
burg.” SW 


7. Chinese porcelain goblet, early 
seventeenth century, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Museum of Asian 
Art 


Between 1688 and 1689, Christoph Ungelter 
recorded the receipt of a Chinese porcelain gob- 
let in the Kunstkammer’s register of new items.” 
He described it as a “rare openwork” vessel with 
“raised figures”. At the time, such “white gold” 
was still monopolized by the Chinese. This did 
not change until the alchemist Johann Friedrich 
Böttger and the scientist Ehrenfried Walther 
von Tschirnhaus invented European porcelain. 
Two pieces of kaolin, used to make porcelain 
clay, are also recorded in the register. 


The goblet was among the rarities and artworks 
listed in the 1694 inventory.” It did not attract 
renewed interest until the exhibitions of the 
twentieth century [®Nautilus].? SW 


8. Fine octagonal tabletop, Italy (?), 
1556, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Museum of Decorative Arts 


With its Raphaelesque biblical scenes, this table- 
top has a unique design. It initially served as a 
utilitarian object in the Berlin Palace and was re- 
portedly even used as a school desk by Friedrich 
(Ш), the later electoral prince.” In 1689 it was 
moved from the library to the Kunstkammer, 
where it was assigned to the art objects and rar- 
ities and its missing crystals were replaced." It 
was eventually transferred to the Neues Museum 
and displayed in the majolica and glass section 
rather than with the so-called art furniture? 
From 1875 to the end of the century, it was ex- 
hibited in a historically furnished room at the 
Museum of Decorative Arts.” Afterwards it was 
not shown until the 1988 exhibition The Great 
Elector? Today the tabletop is considered one of 


the most important works in the museum. AT 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 
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CANON AND TRANSFORMATION: COMPLETING, 
COMPARING, COMPETING 


Ideas about which objects should be part of a collection were always oriented to the interests 
of those who assembled and maintained them. Which exhibits were noticed in a collection was 
influenced by the people who staged them and made them accessible in descriptions [® Chang- 
ing Focuses]. These emphases, however, were by no means arbitrary, but were shaped by what 
existed at other locations and what was available [^ Availability].' In this sense, the holdings 
of the Berlin Kunstkammer, as reflected in inventories from the late seventeenth century 
[9 1685/1688], also represented the canon of objects for European collections of the time. This 
included not only scientific instruments and lathed ivory objects and goldwork fabricated in 
southern Germany, but artefacts from East Asia as well. Swordfish bills, rattlesnake rattles, and 
babirusa skulls were also part of the collection in Berlin, as they were in courtly, university, 
and “private” collections elsewhere. Likewise, hornbill beaks, popular due to their unusual 
appearance [^ Golden Plover, fig. 6], were collected not only at the Brandenburg-Prussian 
court, but also at the courts of Gotha, Gottorf, and Copenhagen and were regarded as one of 
the indispensable exhibits of early modern cabinets of curiosities.’ 


Even early on, there were theoretical reflections about the ideal holdings of such collections, 
but these notions were also repeatedly revised and updated in the course of newly developing 
museum concepts. In this process, individual ideas — such as Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz’s pro- 
posal of bringing objects of art and nature together into a unity of collection and research in 
order to create a universal museum — were discussed repeatedly and attempts were made to 
implement them over the centuries, not only in Berlin.’ In the collection culture of the eigh- 
teenth century, the scientific usability of collections gained in importance.‘ In this context, the 
completion of the royal naturalia holdings [™Golden Plover] became a focus in Berlin, not 
least of all to prevent the Prussian collection from "falling behind the major similar collections 
in Paris, Vienna, and Petersburg" ^ 


In practice, the economic and political networks of collectors influenced their opportunities 
to expand the canon through gifts [^ Pearls] or purchases. At trading venues such as Amster- 
dam, Brandenburg electors and Prussian kings competed with other German princes for objects 
from distant lands. In order to secure exotic items, the Great Elector and Friedrich III/I were 
willing to pay people who had contacts to locations where “the best rarities could be found”.7 
In this way, weapons, books, porcelain, and much more arrived in Berlin from present-day 
Vietnam, Indonesia, and Japan. With these objects, the Brandenburg-Prussian rulers sought 
to bring their Kunstkammer to the level of corresponding institutions throughout Europe 


[^1685/1688].* 


Meike Knittel 


1. Memorabilibus, illustration of 
collectable artefacts from [Leonhard 
Christoph Sturm], Die gedffnete 
Raritäten- und Naturalien-Kammer, 
1704 


In his book Die geöffnete Raritäten- und Natu- 
ralien-Kammer (1704), Leonhard Christoph 
Sturm conceived an ideal museum, and in so 
doing also offered an ideal catalogue of hold- 
ings. His Raritätenhaus or “house of rarities” en- 
compassed a universal collection; unlike Samuel 
Quiccheberg’s Inscriptiones Vel Tituli Amplissi 
(1565), however, it was distinguished by a spe- 
cialization of individual domains. The pictorial 
and textual representation of objects was mod- 
elled on printed collection catalogues such as 
that of the Museum Wormianum of 1655. In his 
museum utopia, Sturm reflected on the classifi- 
catory and media-specific developments in the 
collection culture of his time. His house of rar- 
ities was pioneering for the organization of uni- 


versal museums in the eighteenth century.” ED 


2. Battle Scene with Elephants, 
ivory, late seventeenth century, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Sculpture Collection and Museum 
for Byzantine Art 


Lathed and carved ivory was not only a focal 
point of the Berlin Kunstkammer [©1685/ 
1688], but also an integral component of the 
canon of objects established in the seventeenth 
century. This development, however, also 
meant that ivory exhibits became familiar and 
were often no longer met with heightened 
interest. While in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century several visitors to the Kunst- 
kammer praised especially prominent pieces іп 
their travel notes — remarking about a “battle 
of elephants”, for example, that “this is a beauti- 
ful piece of art"? — others mentioned the ivory 


holdings only in general terms and in passing." 


SW 
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See Collet 2010. 

See Collet 2007, pp. 75-7. 

See Bredekamp/Dolezel 2009; 
Bredekamp 2011. 

See Savoy 2006, Pp. 16-17. 
GStA PK, |. HA Rep. 96 A 
Geheimes Kabinett, Мг. 1 E, 
Kunst-, Naturalien-, 
Medaillen- und Münzkabi- 
nett, fol. 88v. See also the 
chapter "Naturalien-Kam- 
mer" in Dolezel 2019, pp. 74- 
87. 

See Collet 2010, p. 316. 

GStA PK, I. HA Rep. 9 Allge- 
meine Verwaltung, Nr. D2, 
Fasz. 1, fol. 79r, fols. 238-46. 
See Ledebur 1831, pp. 3-57. 
See Dolezel 2018. 

See Anonymus A; Anonymus 
B; Silbermann 1741; for the 
quotation, Anonymus B, 

fol. 3r. 

See Hagelstange 1905, p. 208; 
or also Anonimo Veneziano 
1999, p. 123. 
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Sequitur 


Cujus in Numifmate primo Pax Orzıs TERRARUM, іп ultimo SECURITAS 
Р.К. exprimitur.: Utramque Otho jactavit, ut Imperii fui dulcedinem com- 
mendaret, re ipsa enim nec Pax, nec Securitas fuit. Vix Imperiale faftigium per 
fcelus confcenderat, zrepzdam adhus Urbem, inquit Tacitus, ae //mul atrocitatem 
recenti feelern, fimul veteres Otboui mores paventem, novus infuper de Vitellio 
nuncius exteryuit, ante cedem Galbe fuppref]us. Нес cum ita fint, fubjecit AR- 
CH/EOPHILUS, in Numifmatibus his non rem, fed fpem agnoverim.  Imó 
теі fpeciem, refpondit D UL O D ORUS, Tacitó enim tefte, Otho, ut in multa 
PACE, munia Imperii obibat. Et mox iple ad milites: Senatus,inquit,nobi/cum 
eff — ZEiernitas autem rerum, & PAX Gentium incolumitate Senatüs firmatur. 
Speciem fane ctiam Numifmatis tertii Spice & Cornucopie preferunt, cum eô- 
dem memorante,/ib Оголе fames in vulgus, inopia quejtús,& penuria alimento- 
rum invaluerint. Sola vittoria ex vero Јадагі potuit, Suetonius enim, ¢ribus 
prelia eum viciffé,author eft. Videri de iis poffunt Tacitus & Plutarchus. Ulti- 
mo non tam virtute,quäm fraude Ton i fucceffitque Victor 
2 
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3. Silver Denarii of the Roman 
Emperor Otho, illustration from 
Lorenz Beger, Thesaurus Branden- 
burgicus, 1696 


One important criterion for evaluating coin 
collections was the possession of a complete se- 


ries of coins, especially those of Roman emper- 
ors.” In his Grösseste Denkwürdigkeiten der 
Welt, Eberhard Werner Happel challenged a 
Hamburg collection as to “whether it included 
[copper] pennies or coins of the old heathen 
Roman Emperor Otho” and drew comparisons 
to the collections of the Florentine archduke 
and the Imperial Library in Vienna.? In 
Berlin, at least four si/ver coinages of Otho — 
who had governed for only three months dur- 
ing the crisis year of 69 CE — could be shown. 
These coins came from the Palatine legacy of 
1685 and have survived to the present day. 
Beger emphasized the completeness of the se- 
ries by spanning his discussion of it in the The- 


saurus between the formulae sequitur Otho and 
successit Vitellius.'4 MB 


4. Preserved specimen of a baby 
crocodile (Osteolaemus tetraspis) 
hatching from an egg, nineteenth 
century, Freie Universitat Berlin, 
Institute of Biology / Zoology 


Preserved crocodile specimens were among the 
basic elements of early modern cabinets of cu- 
riosities. Andreas Bunemann, a traveller to the 
East Indies, thus kindled the interest of the 
Prussian king with his offer to sell several 
“crocodiles”, some as eggs and some removed 
from the eggs and embalmed.'? Knowledge of 
Friedrich I’s interest in exotic rarities and “the 
Wonders of God in the products of nature” 
created opportunities for collectors who 
wanted to sell their objects for profit. An En- 
glish physician in the service of the East India 
Company in Surat, for example, offered to sell 
him exotic naturalia [WBezoars], which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of valuable gems as 
well as bezoars from elephants, rhinoceroses, 


and snakes for the Berlin Kunstkammer.'° 


MK/DS 


5. The so-called Karlsruher Türken- 
beute as staged at the Badisches 
Landesmuseum 


The expansion of the Ottoman Empire into 
south-western and Central Europe resulted in 
contact zones from which objects, some of 
them spoils, entered the collections of the 
princely protagonists of the so-called Turkish 
Wars, such as the Habsburgs and Baden Mar- 
grave Ludwig Wilhelm.'” For individual Ot- 
toman exhibits — such as “a Turkish knife with 
a handle made from lapis lazuli” or the portrait 
of Sultan Mehmed IV, who led a siege of 
Vienna in 1683 — textual sources from the 
Kunstkammer of the relatively uninvolved 
Brandenburg electors convey, in contrast, no 
gestures of triumph!’ — while in the armoury, 
objects such as “small Turkish drums, includ- 
ing several stretched with the skins of Chris- 


tians” certainly heralded the changing fortunes 
of war.'” MB 


6. Feather helmet collected by James 
Cook in 1778-79, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Ethnological Museum 


The repertoire of collectable objects was re- 
peatedly expanded by significant geopolitical 
events. Artefacts from James Cook’s South Sea 
travels, which promised to reveal to Europeans 
things hitherto unknown, were also regarded 
as required items in Berlin.” In his collection 
guidebook of 1805, Kunstkammer administra- 
tor Jean Henry mentioned as especially note- 
worthy the “beautifully woven rug from 
Queen Oberea’s audience chamber”. It was 
said of this exhibit that both Cook and the 
German naturalist Johann Reinhold Forster, 
who accompanied him, had sat upon it.” MK 
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See e.g. Helmrath 2007. 

Happel 1683/1691, vol. 1, pp. 756-7, 
and vol. 2, p. 327. 

Beger 1696/1701, vol. 2, p. 627; 
Münzkabinett der Staatlichen 
Museen zu Berlin, 18227887, 
18227908, 18227919 (and 
18227939?). 

GStA PK, I. HA Rep. 9 Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D2, Fasz. 4, fol, 
29v. 

GStA PK, I. HA Rep. 9 Allgemeine 
Verwaltung, Nr. D2, Fasz. 1, fols. 
238-46. 

On the exemplary Karlsruhe Turk- 
ish Spoils of War, see Petrasch 
1991. 

See Anonymus B, fol. 6v; Ein- 
gangsbuch 1688/1692Б, fol. 6у; 
Inventar 1694, р. 252; see also 
Nicolai 1786a, p. 797. 

See a description from 1694 
(Kohfeldt 1905, p. 46). 

Feather helmet from Hawaii, 
acquired for the Kunstkammer in 
1831 (Ident.-Nr. VI 364). On the 
purchases, see Dolezel 2019, pp. 
93, 132-6; on the continuing in- 
terest in Berlin, see Deterts 2021. 
Henry 1805, p. 6. 
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See Miller-Bahlke 2012, especial- 
ly pp. 15-19; see also the collec- 
tion catalogue, in which several 
of the objects from Berlin are 
specifically marked (Specification 
1700, unpag.). 

See the documented deliveries to 
Francke in Verzeichnis 1735, fols. 
1r-8v, here fol. 8v. 

Silbermann 1741, fol. 105v; 
Anonymus В, fol. 1v; Küster 1756, 
col. 549 f. 

Henry 1805, p. 7; on this section, 
see Dolezel 2019, pp. 142-59, 
here p. 157. 

See the entry in SPSG Historisches 
Inventar 833-836 [1876/1877], 
Hohenzollern- Museum, no. 
2698; on the Hohenzollern 
Museum, see Kemper 2005. 
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7. Entries in the Copey des Verzeich- 
nuß der Naturalien of 1735 marked 
as delivered to August Hermann 
Francke 


Naturalia from the Berlin Kunstkammer were 
repeatedly used to fill gaps in the holdings of 
teaching institutions in Prussian territories. In 
order to fulfil the typical canon of the era, Au- 
gust Wilhelm Francke 
Friedrich III/I objects for which there were 


requested from 


multiple specimens in Berlin. Francke’s collec- 
tion had been established in 1698 in the Paed- 
agogium of his school town (the current 
Francke Foundations) and was intended pri- 
marily for instruction in natural history.” As 
documented in the Berlin Kunstkammer’s In- 
ventory of Naturalia of 1735, the objects that 
Francke received included ostrich eggs, several 
pieces of amber with inclusions, and a 
rhinoceros horn [Monkey Hand].? DS 


8. Entry for “two iron balls" in Jean 
Henry's Allgemeines Verzeichniss, 
1805 


One of the prominent curiosities in the Kunst- 
kammer of the eighteenth century were two 
cannonball halves from the Sack of Magdeburg 
during the Thirty Years’ War. The two cannon- 
balls had ostensibly collided in mid-air, and the 
impact of this collision had flattened one side 
of each of them — а rare occurrence that was 
consistently emphasized as a special feature in 
visitors’ reports.” In 1805, Jean Henry classi- 
fied the flattened cannonballs within the Odd- 
ities of the Fatherland section,” where, along 
with the wax figures of Prussian rulers | Х/ах| 
and the statue of an electoral valet [MJustus 
Bertram], they were part of a canon focused 
on the Prussian ruling dynasty. This canon was 
continued and intensified in the Hohenzollern 
Museum during the nineteenth and twentieth 


centuries.” DS 
Translated by Tom Lampert 


' spective in durchsichtigem Elfenbein. Viele 
Künsteleien aus dem siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
derte, meistens von Pet. Zick aus Nürnberg. — 
Statüen, Herkules, wie er den Nemäischen 
Löwen erwurgt. Adam und Eva, aus einem 
Stück. Herkules, der im Laufen einen Pfeil 
aus dem Köcher zieht. Darstellung der Ge- 

. schichte Moses in sieben Gemälden en Haut- 
relief ‚ zwischen welchen die zwölf Himmels- 
zeichen, auf einem grolsen Opferbecken von 
Silber etc. 

Sammlung von aufser- europäi- 
schen Seltenheiten. Chinesische und 

Japanische Figuren, Schuhe, mechanische 

Spielsachen, Geschirre, ein äußerst künst- 

> licher Handkorb aus Elfenbein, Indianische 

Gótzen.' — Otaheitische und Amerikani- 

. sche Merkwürdigkeiten. Kleidungsstücke aus 

__ Baumbast, Fischhäuten und Vögelhäuten, ein 

Kopfputz von Federn, und andere Toiletten- 

stücke; Waffen; eine schön geflochtene Fuls- 

tapete aus dem Audienzzimmer der Königinn 

Oberea, worauf a und Forster gesessen 

haben. 
Vermischte т "Ein 

Schrank von Eisen, an welchem die Thüre 


cechts und links aufgehet. 


Xin silberner 
Becher Kaiser Rudolphs II mit vielen beson- 


‚dern Vorstellungen, Ein Russischer Scepter. 


Künsteleien im Kleinen aus Holz, Kirsch- und 
Pfirsichkernen und Eisen etc. 
Zweites ZIMMER Vaterländische 
Merkwürdigkeiten. Wachsfiguren = 
Lebensgrófse, des grofsen Churfürsten Frie- 
drich Wilhelms, des Churfürsten Friedrichs ПЕ 
(oder Königs Friedrich I), der jung verstor- 
benen Kinder Friedrichs I und Friedrich Wil- 
helms 1. Larve Friedrichs des Grofsen nach 
seinem Tode. Statüe des grofsen Churfürsten 
zu Pferde als Bellerophon, aus Eisen geschnit- 
ten von Leygebe. Modell in Erz der Statüe 
des grofsen Churfürsten auf der langen Bret, 
von Schlüter und Jacobi. Zwerge vom Bete 
des Churfürsten Johann Sigismund. Zwei 
‚eiserne Kugeln, welche bei der ‚Belagerung 
von Magdeburg durch Tilly im dreilsigjähri- 
gen Kriege sich im Augenblick des gegensei- 


à 


tigen Gleichgewichts getroffen. National- 


Antiquitäten., Aschenkrüge der Wenden, 


in Norddeutschland ausgegraben. Degenhen- 


kel von massivem Golde, silberner gewun- 


dener Drath, Tartarische Götzenbilder Qd 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF THINGS: SUBSTITUTING, 
COPYING, FORGING 


Every curiosity cabinet faced limitations: not everything that seemed worthy of collecting could 
be acquired, and not every object could be stored in collection spaces due to their size. This is 
where images and copies came into play, which replaced objects and were integrated into col- 
lections as their proxies. This media dimension was surprisingly prevalent in cabinets of cu- 
riosities and naturalia. It is one aspect of early modern collection culture that has thus far 
received little study. 


From their inception, curiosity cabinets used images to present objects beyond their storage 
places - whether in the form of freehand drawings [Anteater], pictorial inventories, or col- 
lection catalogues. In these paper museums, the individual object became part of the body of 
knowledge circulating in the scholarly community. In the museum theories of the early modern 
period, this practice was linked to the utopian vision of a global musée imaginaire that united 
collection-related knowledge.' At the same time, such images formed the basis of the culture 
of expertise that was emerging in curiosity cabinets.” 


But curiosity cabinets also exhibited three-dimensional copies of ethnographica, medical spec- 
imens, and other objects. Unlike two-dimensional images, the copies made it possible to accu- 
rately reproduce the shape and size of the objects. They were part of a museological presentation 
that assigned special importance to the physical presence of objects. In contrast to today’s dis- 
play case museums, they allowed for tactile contact with the exhibits.? The boundary between 
a copy and the representational form of the model, which was often used to depict machines 
and buildings in collections, was fluid; and although forgery scandals arose in eighteenth-cen- 
tury collection culture, distinguishing between copies and forgeries is also not always an easy 
task. 


The use of images, copies, and models in collection spaces always raises central museological 
questions. Such media are closely linked to the use to which collections are put and the audi- 
ences they address. This becomes clear in the museum theories formulated around 1700. In 
1674, for example, Johann Daniel Major regarded images as a way to preserve the taxonomy 
reflected in the physical organization of collections, and he advocated the use of drawings to 
duplicate excessively large objects. One example is the crocodile specimens that became icons 
of early modern collection culture. Major suggested presenting the specimens outside display 
cabinets while showing drawings of them in the taxonomically prescribed place within.“ By 
contrast, in 1727 Kaspar Friedrich Neickel argued for collections of “true originals”.° Here the 
question of original versus copy determined whether the collection addressed natural scientists 
concerned with proper taxonomic classification or merchants or pharmacists who favoured 


knowledge of materials. 


Eva Dolezel 


1. The Oldenburg Horn, drawing, 
c. 1550 (?), Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, Art Library 


This sixteenth-century drawing shows the Old- 
enburg Horn, one of the most famous gold- 
smith’s works of the Late Gothic period.° In the 
1694 inventory of Berlin Kunstkammer, the 
drawing is listed as “The Oldenburg Magic 
Horn, gilded . . 


the depicted object was one of the most spectac- 


. in a black frame”.’ At the time, 


ular exhibits in the royal curiosity cabinet in 
Copenhagen.’ In the Berlin Kunstkammer, the 
drawing was part of a section devoted to images 
that was typical of collections of this kind.? The 
drawing, which is mentioned in several descrip- 
tions of the collection from the eighteenth cen- 
tury was thus part of a paper museum; it 
integrated the Berlin collection into a "Collectors 
Republic" of European curiosity cabinets.'? ED 


2. Knife of the Knife Swallower of 
Halle, Original and Copy, illustration 
from Wolfgang Christoph Wesener, 
Der Hallische Messer-Schlucker, 1692 


An object listed in the “Rarities and Artworks" 
section of the 1694 inventory of the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer is connected to the medical history of 
a sixteen-year-old boy from the vicinity of Halle 
who swallowed a knife and had it removed in 
an operation that was a medical sensation at the 
time. The Kunstkammer displayed a red leather 
case containing the corroded knife and a model 
showing it in its original state.!! The arrange- 
ment and comparison of the objects — also 
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found in a publication about the case" — pro- 


vides a material foundation for the knife 


swallower narrative [ 


Shattered Die]. ED 


Changing Focuses / 


3. Johann Elias Ridinger, Fox with 
Two Tails, trimmed print, Museum 
für Naturkunde Berlin 


In the eighteenth century, the Berlin Kunstkam- 
mer exhibited a rare “fox pelt with two tails” 
that was handed to visitors so that they could 
"see whether one was sewn on".? The specimen 
served as the model for an engraving by the pop- 
ular animal artist Johann Elias Ridinger. The 
print shows the fox, which had been killed in 
1734, wandering through the heather, and was 
also held in the collection. It is uncertain 
whether the engraving and the pelt were exhib- 
ited together on a permanent basis, or whether 
the print, which is now in the archives of the 
Museum für Naturkunde, served as a proxy after 
the perishable specimen could no longer be 
shown. MS 


11 
12 


On paper museums, see Meijers 
2005; on the idea of a universal 
book of rarities in Johann Daniel 
Major's Unvorgreifflichem Be- 
dencken, see ibid., p. 29; on 
collections of drawings in cabi- 
nets of naturalia, see Fischel 
2009. 

See Dolezel 2018, p. 23. 

On visits to collections in the 
early modern period, see Classen 
(Constance) 2007. 

See Major 1674, unpag., ch. 8, 
sec. 5; also Sturm 1704, pp. 23-4. 
Neickel/Kanold 1727, p. 420. On 
the museologies of Major, Sturm, 
and Neickel, see Dolezel 2022a. 
With regard to its reception in 
the nineteenth century, see 
Janzen 2021, pp. 24-5. 

Inventar 1694, p. 251. 

See Jacobaeus 1996, pp. 59-61, 
as well as plate XVI. 

Inventar 1794, pp. 247-54. 

See Meijers 2005; Quiccheberg 
2000, pp. 294-5. 

Inventar 1694, pp. 151-2. 

See Wesener 1692. 

Silbermann 1741, p. 37; on the 
history of the engraving, see 
Schneider 2020b. 
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4. Michael Schödelook, amber model 
of a cannon, 1660, Westpreußisches 
Landesmuseum, Warendorf 


Models enabled visitors to view miniature ver- 
sions of buildings, machines, fortresses, and 
landscapes. With this type of object, the Kunst- 
kammer showed its didactic side; yet many of 
the models also had an opulent character. Not 
only did they perform an illustrative function, 
but were often intricately fabricated from pre- 
cious materials. Although none of the mechan- 
ical models listed in the 1694 inventory have 
survived," it is likely that the Berlin Kunstkam- 
mer held several amber cannon models made by 
the Danzig-based amber turner Michael Schö- 
delook, like this one from the Westpreußisches 
Landesmuseum іп Warendorf. ED 


5. Replica of a bladder stone, 
mid-seventeenth century, Stiftung 
Schloss Friedenstein, Gotha 


Beginning in the seventeenth century, this 
replica of a particularly large bladder stone was 
displayed in the curiosity cabinet in Gotha. It 
was so deceptively real that it was considered the 
original until it was examined under a CT scan- 
ner in 2007. It is made of wax with a metal core. 
Not only is it the same size and shape as the 
original, but also has the same weight, which is 
known from an engraving.'^ The replica was de- 
signed to withstand the scrutiny of visitors who 
were permitted to touch objects, a common 
practice in cabinets of curiosities. It referenced 
the original bladder stone in the curiosity cabi- 
net in Nuremberg, which contemporaries some- 
times described as the “model”.'” ED 


6. One of the so-called "Würzburg 
Lying Stones", University Library, 
Würzburg 


The “Würzburg Lying Stones" were slightly hu- 
morous fake fossils at the centre of a hoax played 
on the physician and naturalist Johann Beringer, 


who discussed them in his 1726 work Litho- 
graphia Wirceburgensis. One cannot say with 


certainty today what role Beringer played in the 
scandal.'* In the mid-eighteenth century, the 
Lying Stones were explicitly exhibited as forg- 
eries in the Petrefactengalerie (Fossil Gallery) of 
the Zwinger complex in Dresden. Here the col- 
lection space became a place of discovery where 
visitors could test their powers of judgement 
with respect to the discourse on the origin of 
fossils, which played an important role in the 
study of natural history in the period [^ Mon- 
key Hand].? ED 


т. Preis- Courant nachstehender . . . 
verkduflicher Gips-Abgüsse antiker 
und moderner Sculpturen, 1824, 
Klassik Stiftung Weimar, Goethe and 
Schiller Archive 


The Berlin Gipsformerei (Replica Workshop) 
was founded in 1819 to provide a future mu- 
seum with casts of artworks that could not be 
purchased in the original. It also created — and 
still continues to create — reproductions of ob- 
jects from the Berlin collections.” In its oldest 
surviving price list from 1824, the relief of an 
"Indian deity" from the Berlin Kunstkammer?! 
appears unexpectedly among the casts of ancient 
and neoclassical sculptures. At a time when the 
German enthusiasm for Indian antiquity — 
which was challenging the primacy of classical 
antiquity? — came mainly from the textual 
sources of Sanskrit philology, the Kunstkammer 


introduced an example of material culture into 
the discourse. MB 
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8. Samuel Blesendorf (?), after 
Augustin Terwesten, Life Drawing 
Room at the Academy with a Plaster 
Cast of the Venus de Medici, 
illustration from Lorenz Beger, 
Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, 1701 


A plaster cast of the Venus de Medici, the most 
famous female nude in the canon of antiquity, 
was available for study at the Academy of Arts, 
founded in 1696, and was also held — together 
with a smaller version in bronze — in the Berlin 
Kunstkammer.? Several travel reports mention 
the cast as one of the notable sights in the city, 
indicating the high regard in which it was held 
at the time. These reports also address the am- 
bivalent nature of the reproduction, which 
served as a proxy for the original: “This Venus, 
or the original in Florence, is considered the 
most beautiful of all.” In Friedrich Nicolai's 
work, the cast is the first object listed in the sec- 
tion "Statues of Marble, Alabaster, and Gyp- 


m.”?* MB 
Translated by Adam Blauhut 
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Inventar 1694, pp. 119-23. 

See museum-digital:westfalen at 
https://westfalen.museum-digi- 
tal.de/index.php?t=objekt&oges 
=705 (accessed 12 February 2022); 
Hinrichs 2007, p. 35, note 86. 
See Ruisinger 2008. 

See Keyssler 1741, pp. 1190-1, 
Ruisinger 2008, p. 161. 

See Reulecke 2003; see also Doll 
2012, рр. 77-104. 

See Dolezel 2017a, pp. 221-3. 

See e.g. Hiller von Gaertringen 
2019, pp. 216-27. 

Preis- Courant 1824, unpag. 

See e.g. Polaschegg 2008. 

See e.g. Stemmer 1996 or Inven- 
tar 1694, pp. 170 and 179. 
Anonymus B, fol. 10v (here con- 
sidered marble); and Nicolai 
1786a, p. 794. 
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INTACT AND DAMAGED OBJECTS: REPAIRING, 
REPLACING, DISCARDING 


Collection focuses may change as a result of the semantic re-evaluation of objects or object 
groups [^ Changing Focuses]. How collectors deal with damage — whether evident on a newly 
acquired object or sustained while the object is in the collection — is an important phenomenon 
in which material states and the evaluation of meaning interact. In the virtual research envi- 
ronment developed for the Berlin Kunstkammer, researchers can investigate the objects for 
which historical sources document conditions such as “damaged” [VRE]. 


Damaged objects offer a specific affordance: damage calls for something to be done with the 
object. The damage can be documented and, if necessary, used for argumentation. Despite 
their defectiveness, the objects may enter or remain in a collection. Because of the damage, 
they may be presented as curiosities in a collection of rarities [^ Shattered Die]. If they have 
remained intact when normally they should have been destroyed, they may even be marveled 
at as mirabilia. The collection activities prompted by damage include above all repairing, re- 
placing, and discarding — in addition to simply ignoring. All of these Kulturtechniken (cultural 
techniques) are associated with an evaluation of the damaged item. Repair is preceded by a de- 
termination of the object’s possible indispensability, and replacement by an assessment of the 
object’s significance for the collection focus. Disposal is based on a diminished view of the ob- 
ject’s value and the conclusion that it is dispensable. 


An administratively relevant group of words emerged to describe the condition of objects. The 
1685/1688 inventory of the Berlin Kunstkammer [9 1685/1688] contains different status notes 
recorded during on-site inspections: “(highly/slightly) defective”, “split in two”, “shattered/ 
cracked/broken off”, and “torn open”. In addition, we find assessments that imply a com- 
parison with earlier states and suggest that parts have been lost: “[pieces] lacking”, “but 
without . . .”, “something missing”, “only [certain parts] exist”, “no longer оп”, “but [certain 
parts] have fallen off”. Terms like “torn to bits”, “decomposed (into)”, and “(mostly/slightly) 
decayed” were reserved for naturalia [™Anteater].’ Within the context of established perceptual 
practices, travellers could habitually ignore or meaningfully emphasize damage [^ Priapus / 

Cupid]. Occasionally they were surprised when precious objects such as a bouquet of gem- 


stone flowers were in flawless condition: “It still has all its jewels” .* 


All of these notes refer to past processes, physical decay as an energy balancing process, and 
the contingencies of improper handling, as well as inappropriate storage, vandalism, and theft. 


The operations of repair, replacement, and disposal gave rise to the early history of modern 
museological practice, caught between institutionalized restoration workshops and rules gov- 
erning discarding or deaccessioning [Monkey Hand]. 

Marcus Becker 


1. The Diana automaton in the 1694 
inventory of the Kunstkammer, 
Geheimes Staatsarchiv 


Damage having to do with the absence of valu- 
able parts had a special legal significance in the 
inventory process, as it required administrators 
to justify a monetarily quantifiable loss. Among 
the holdings of the Kunstkammer was a drink- 
ing game automaton depicting the Roman god- 
dess of the hunt on a stag [© Changing Focuses 
/ "Crab Automaton]. The entry for this au- 
tomaton illustrates just how precisely such losses 
were recorded: “A silver gilt rosette is missing 
from the front part of the base, while a similar 
one still exists on the other side.” ? MB 


2. Letter from the Board of Directors 
of the Academy of Sciences to Jean 
Henry, dated 2 June 1804 (draft), 
Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 


In 1804 a conflict arose over the newly acquired 
fish collection assembled by the naturalist Mar- 
cus Élieser Bloch [® Around 1800]. In a letter 
to Jean Henry, curator of the Berlin Kunstkam- 
mer, the Board of Directors of the Academy of 
Sciences explained that the Bloch collection 
should be handed over to the Anatomical 
Museum, since it was "subject to ruin” in the 
Kunstkammer.* Ultimately, the Bloch collection 
remained in the Kunstkammer until 1810, 
when it was transferred to the new university 
with all the other naturalia. There it was exhib- 
ited in the Zoological Museum. The question 
of conservational treatment was one aspect of 
the professionalization of collection practice in 
natural history during the eighteenth century. It 
laid the foundation for the removal of the nat- 
uralia from the Kunstkammer. ED 
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1 See Inventar 1685/1688, passim; 
the group of words used to de- 
scribe damage in this inventory 
has been quoted in its entirety. 

2 Anonymus B, fol. 4 v. 

Inventar 1694, p. 223. 

4 Letter from the Board of Directors 
of the Academy of Sciences to 
Jean Henry, dated 2 June 1804 
(draft), ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), 
1-XV-30, fol. 1r. 
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© INTACT AND DAMAGED OBJECTS: 


REPAIRING, REPLACING, DISCARDING 


Inventar 1694, p. 187. 

Ledebur 1833b, pp. 294-5. 
Tschirnhaus 1727, p. 285; see also 
Kiister 1756, p. 20, and Anonymus 
A, fol. 39v (here the vivat cheers 
“at the king's nuptials”). 

See Ledebur 1844, pp. 102-3 
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3. Eighteen-armed Kuan Yin, China, 
second half of the seventeenth 
century, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Collection of East Asian Art (lost) 


Under “Small Chinese Idols”, the 1694 inven- 
tory of the Berlin Kunstkammer lists a porcelain 
figurine “with eighteen arms, one of which has 
broken off”. The piece was prized despite the 
damage, and the flaw did not keep the curator 


of the East Asian Art Collection, the art histo- 
rian Leopold Reidemeister, from selecting the 
figurine for his 1932 exhibition China and 
Japan in the Kunstkammer of the Brandenburg 
Electors | Crab Automaton]. By then it must 
have lost a few more arms — assuming the au- 
thor of the 1694 inventory had not miscounted. 
ED 


4. Bent eating utensils belonging to 
a cowherd, before 1696, now lost, in 
Leopold von Ledebur, Wanderung 
durch die Königliche Kunstkammer 
in Berlin, 1833 


Precisely because they were damaged, the eating 
utensils used by a cowherd were transferred to 
the Kunstkammer, where they recalled the at- 
tack by a 400-kilo boar on Friedrich III, who 
fortunately survived. As the story was told 130 
years later, the “mighty” animal charged the 
elector, let up, and then knocked over a cowherd 
standing nearby. The utensils in his pocket were 
“badly damaged ... the sheath completely torn 
open . . . and the knife and fork bent crooked”.° 
MK 


5. St. Mary's Church, margin 
illustration from Johann David 
Schleuen, Die Königl. Preussl. 
Residentz Berlin nach ihrem 
accuraten Grundriss . . . , 1739-40 


St. Mary's Church in Berlin was visible to any 
Kunstkammer visitor looking out the window 
to the right [Cupid]. As Wolf(f) Bernhard 
von Tschirnhaus wrote in his text “Model eines 
Academie- und Reise-Journals" in 1727, the 
concise selection of objects in the collection that 
was definitely worth viewing included “a drink- 
ing glass that had been thrown from the top of 
the church tower during the royal entry into 
Berlin [after the coronation of Friedrich I in 
Königsberg in 1701] and was undamaged ex- 
cept for a small piece that had broken off its 
base”.’ As a mirabilium, the glass was probably 
more impressive than the lead jug that had been 
dropped by another slate roofer from the Red 
Tower in Halle during the founding ceremony 
for Halle University іп 1694,8 This jug is 
thought to have been acquired in the nineteenth 


century. MB 


Im Sabre 1696 war Friedrich ІШ. bei Potsdam 
auf der Jagd, als unverfehens cin mächtiger ‘Eber wis 
thend auf ihn eindrang, mehreremal, ohne jedoch etwas 
auszurichten nad) dem Pferde, толғақ der Churfürft 
fag, Hich, dann fid) gegen einen m der Nähe befindlis 
den Kuhhirten wandte, diefen niederwarf, ihm zwar das 
rechte Bein etwas verlegte, jedoch noch mehr em in 
deffen Tafche befindlihes Befteck auf wunderbare Weife 
fo zurichtete, daß die Scheide ganz aufgeriffen, Meier 
und Gabel aber ganz krumm gebogen war. Zur Evins 
nerung fowohl an die glücklich überftandene Lebensgefahr des 
Ehurfürften, als an die fonderbare Wirkung der Wuth 
des Chers, der 4 Centner wog, ift das ебе in dem 
gedachten Zujtande, gleich nad) dem Ereigniffe am 21(ten 
Debr. 1696 auf die Kunfifammer gegeben worden. 
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See Inventar 1694, pp. 53-6. 
Anonymus B, fol. 4r. 
Kunstkammer Generalia: Ver- 
zeichnis des gearbeiteten Bern- 
steins so mehrentheils sehr 
schadhaft ist, SMB-ZA, I/KKM до, 
pp. 323-6, here p. 323. 

See the transcription of the 
accession book kept by the 
Kunstkammer administration 
under Leopold von Ledebur (Ein- 
gangsjournal Kunstkammer 1830- 
1879, unpag.), entries dated 22 
July 1833 (report on repairs to the 
amber fountain) and 16 April 1840 
(several bills for amber repairs by 
Walpurger). 

See ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), 
1-XV-32, fols. 5-6, including 
quotes. 

See Matzke 2010. 
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6. Entry from 16 April 1840 in 

the Kunstkammer's accession book 
regarding invoices for amber repairs 
by Johann Gottlieb Walpurger, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 


The Kunstkammer displayed many damaged 
amber artefacts for centuries.? They were already 
listed as being defective in the 1694 inventory, 
and around 1750 a Kunstkammer visitor, upon 
viewing an amber cabinet containing a sheep 
farm, noted critically: “These beautiful things 
are... in great need of гераіг.”! But repairs 
were a long time in coming. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Kunstkammer adminis- 
tration had drawn up a seventy-eight-item list 
of badly damaged amber objects (including the 
cabinet),!! but it was not until the 1830s that it 
solicited expert assessments. In 1840 the “aca- 
demic artist” Johann Gottlieb Walpurger, em- 
ployed by the Royal Museum, was hired to 
restore some of the pieces." DS 


7. Comparative example of a dama- 
ged lynx skull, undated, provenance 
unknown, Mammal Collection, Mu- 
seum für Naturkunde Berlin 


Even damaged objects could be used to further 
develop the Kunstkammer. In April 1805, a 
doctor interested in anatomy offered to give the 
institution what he considered to be the only 
surviving death mask of Friedrich П [Wax] in 
exchange for several animal skulls. The respon- 
sible parties at the Kunstkammer readily agreed. 
"Half a bear head", whose lower jaw and teeth 
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were missing, and a damaged lynx skull were 
“lying uselessly around” the Cabinet of Natu- 
ralia, and there were additional walrus and deer- 
pig skulls that were in better condition. The 
death mask, by contrast, would “give infinitely 
more pleasure to all visitors to the cabinet”.'? 
MK 


8. Remains of a dermoplastic model 
of a wild boar, early eighteenth 
century, Museum für Naturkunde 
Berlin 


The fact that only a few naturalia have survived 
from the Kunstkammer is attributable not only 
to missing information about their provenance 
[Monkey Hand], but also to the precarious 
state of pelts and mounted specimens. For ex- 
ample, only one of the wild boars shot by 
Friedrich Wilhelm I whose heads or entire bod- 
ies were exhibited in the eighteenth-century 
Kunstkammer [Antlers] still exist today. This 
badly damaged specimen landed in the garbage 
pile, where passers-by pried out its teeth and 
pulled off its holey skin until a taxidermist rec- 
ognized its significance for cultural history. Pro- 
viding one of the earliest examples of the 
dermoplastic technique, the remains offer rare 
insight into historical taxidermy methods.“ MK 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 
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DISPLAY CASES, BOXES, LABELS: 
STAGING, STORING, DESIGNATING 


No collection can do without them: display cases, cabinets, pedestals, boxes, crates, frames, 
folders, catalogues, and labels — they are all necessary parerga, that is, “accessories”, of collection 
objects.' The material framings of a collection not only protect the objects from external in- 
fluences such as light and dirt, but also assist viewers in interpreting and handling them and 
even specify how this should be done. They set the scene for objects and are important carriers 
of information.” 


Few of the presentation forms and ordering aids have survived from the Berlin Kunstkammer. 
Although the furnishings were initially preserved in the early moves of the collections to new lo- 
cations [© 1685/1688 / ©1698 vs. 1708], a culling or repurposing of furniture and other fitments 
took place in the nineteenth century as a result of altered presentation modes and classification 
systems. Collection display cases were the most likely of the furnishings to survive due to their 
often ambiguous position between storage container and exhibition piece. The display case is a 
“space within a space”, whose multi-dimensionality is particularly significant in any collection 
because it both structures and presents that collection.’ As in other locations, however, in Berlin 
almost no functional pieces such as repositories (shelves and storage furniture) or simple display 
cases have survived from the Kunstkammer, but only furniture that was considered impressive 
and representative. Several ornate display cabinets, for example, are still located in the Museum 
of Decorative Arts. Only in rare cases have special collection cabinets for coins, medals, minerals, 
and other objects from the Kunstkammer or its successor institutions been preserved.‘ 


Similarly, very little of the textual framing from historical Kunstkammer exhibitions has sur- 
vived. It is impossible to determine from existing sources whether and how collection objects 
were labelled in their presentation in the palace. The role of the Kunstkammer warden primarily 
revolved around explaining these objects during tours, opening containers, and demonstrating 
objects, instruments, and models [^ Around 1740]. This was perhaps the reason why there 
was so little textual framing. The museum practices of the Berlin Kunstkammer must be de- 
duced almost exclusively from files, inventories, visitor descriptions, and travel notes. These, 
however, paint a vivid picture of the historical forms of presentation and the contextualization 
of collection objects. Not only artisan invoices and sketches have survived, but also numerous 
documents containing information conveyed about the objects during tours [^^ Priapus]. 


The physical absence of the parerga of the Kunstkammer also indicates the significance of such 
framings, which current museum practices seek to preserve. In order to facilitate further re- 
search on historical collection practices, existing information about the material and textual 
framings is recorded in the Virtual Research Environment of the Berlin Kunstkammer [VRE] 
under the following categories: Kinds of Presentation, Ascriptions of Condition, Anecdotes, and 
Special Explanations. 

Diana Stort 


1. The Pomeranian Art Cabinet, early 
seventeenth century, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Museum of 
Decorative Arts 


Ornate display cabinets function as presentation 
furniture and are also considered exhibition 
pieces. The Pomeranian Art Cabinet is a kind of 
Kunstkammer in miniature. Hidden compart- 
ments, rare objects, and instruments are sup- 
posed to cause astonishment. This cabinet was 
opened in front of the public to emphasize its 
performative aspect. In 1708, a visitor to the 
Berlin Kunstkammer described the Pomeranian 
Art Cabinet as a “cabinet of miraculous design”, 
filled with things “that are not intended for 
use."? Cabinets are usually displayed closed in 
exhibitions today. The performative character 
disappears, as the objects inside have been re- 
moved for conservational reasons. The exterior 
of this cabinet was destroyed by fire during the 
Second World War. Most of the objects inside 
survived and are currently held in the Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin.° DS 


2. Gérard Dagly, coin cabinet, 1690-95, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Museum of Decorative Arts 


Lacquer artist Gérard Dagly was commissioned 
by Friedrich ШЛ to design an interrelated inte- 
rior ensemble of multiple pieces of furniture for 
the Collection of Coins, Medals, and Cut 


Stones.’ This ensemble was adopted during the 
reconfiguration of the Kunstkammer, when the 
old Coins and Medals Cabinet found a new 
home in the Schlüter building. [91696 vs. 
1708]. Except for two pieces of furniture, how- 
ever, the ensemble has not survived to the pre- 
sent day. The exterior of the cabinet depicted 
here is elaborately decorated with chinoiseries; 
the interior is functional and equipped with nu- 
merous drawers. The cabinet’s exterior expressed 
a fascination with the foreign, while its parerg- 
onal function of creating a classifying system for 
familiar European objects remained hidden in- 
side. DS 


3. Georg Schweigger, Paracelsus, 
brass medallion with black frame, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Sculpture Collection and Museum 
of Byzantine Art 


Parerga such as frames play an important role in 
determining the historical status of objects, for 
example pictures. A collection of receipts from 
Kunstkammer administrator Christoph Ungel- 
ter with invoices from artisans indicates that at 
the end of the seventeenth century, the collec- 
tion was presented in a black colour scheme. 
Frames, pedestals, repositories, numerous 
“housings” (glass containers), and display cabi- 
nets were painted black, thus forming an ensem- 


On the concept of the parergon 
and its function in art theory, 
see Derrida 1987; Degler 2015. 

See Knebel/Ortlieb/Piischel 2018, 
especially the introduction 
“Sammlung und Beiwerk, Parerga 
und Paratexte", pp. 7-30, as well 
as Grave et al. 2018. 

See Heesen/Michels 2007, p. 10; 
Hackenschmidt/Engelhorn 2011; 
Stört 2020. 

See Dolezel 2010; Dolezel 2019, 
pp. 70-4. 

Anonimo Veneziano 1999, 

pp. 122-3. 

On these objects, see Mundt 
2009. 

On Dagly's lacquered furniture, 
see Dagly 2015. 
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4» DISPLAY CASES, BOXES, LABELS: 


STAGING, STORING, DESIGNATING 


See the invoices in Materialbuch 
Ungelter. 

See Dolezel 2019, pp. 191-201. 
See ibid., pp. 63-107, on the 
Naturalia hall with the Bloch fish 
specimens, see pp. 81-7. 
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ble despite the heterogeneity of objects.* This 
medallion, which has been preserved together 
with two similar humanist portraits [®1685/ 
1688], still testifies today to this phase. Since 
the frame has been preserved, it evidently went 
from parergon to an integral component of the 
work — even though such black settings were no 
longer regarded as modern after 1700. DS 


4. The Ivory Cabinet of the Berlin 
Kunstkammer (Room 989), 
photograph, 1930 


The so-called Ivory Cabinet had been equipped 
with built-in wall display cases since its estab- 
lishment under Friedrich ШЛ. The glass panes 
allowed objects to be seen and also provided 
protection. In contrast to modern museum vit- 
rines, however, these display cases were probably 
opened for visitors, as was typical in many such 


locations into the nineteenth century. Experi- 
encing the exhibits — which had been designed 
performatively — close-up and in focus was a 
central component of viewing early modern col- 
lections, and often visitors were even allowed to 
touch the objects.? Automatons, for instance, 
were displayed in another wall case of the same 
room around 1800 and were presumably 
demonstrated for visitors on a table [Crab 
Automaton / ® 1685/1688]. ED 


5. Anonymous (W. Hamann?), design 
drawing of a commode, no date, 
archive of the Berlin-Brandenburg 
Academy of Sciences 


This pen and ink drawing is one of the few vi- 
sual documents of the reconfiguration of the 
Berlin Kunstkammer around 1800. Under Jean 
Henry, the administrator at the time, two such 
commodes were placed in the middle of one of 
the Naturalia rooms for fish specimens from the 
recently purchased Marcus Élieser Bloch collec- 
tion. The two commodes were part of a redesign 
of the rooms that sought to adapt the originally 
Baroque furnishings to the classical taste of the 
time. Henry’s project of turning the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer into a “Royal Museum of Art, Natural 
History, and Antiquities” [® Around 1800] in- 
cluded updating not only the collection profile, 
but also the furniture, which was supposed to 
visually recontextualize the exhibits and adapt 
their presentation to the conventions of mu- 
seum design in the eighteenth century." ED 


6. Inventory of the furniture of the 
Zoological Museum, Museum fir 
Naturkunde Berlin, HBSB, ZM, 5 І, 
Inventarium 1812-1846, fol. 12V 


After the Royal Zoological Museum was 
established at the University of Berlin in 1810 
[Golden Plover], the museum acquired not 
only objects, but also furniture from the Kunst- 
kammer: ten display cases, eight repositories, 
and two commodes. The page of the inventory 


depicted here records the exhibition furniture 
for the Fish and Amphibian Hall in 1812. This 
furniture included shelves and display cases with 
glass doors made of South American “elf wood” 
(lacewood) with “inlaid acanthi” along with “2 
tables of stained fir wood with 48 drawers for 
the dried fish of the Bloch collection” that had 
also been used in the Kunstkammer. Only a 
sketch of the latter has survived (see no. 5). The 
inventory also documents the fact that in later 
years, modern exhibition furniture was made 
and the old furnishings were repurposed, sold, 
or discarded. DS 


7. Box with amber, “Old Cabinet 
Collection" with insect inclusions, 
Museum für Naturkunde Berlin, 
Palaeontological Museum 


Boxes, crates, and folders assist in the proper 
handling of objects. At the same time, they are 
also often used to convey a classification system. 
Here various amber objects with inclusions con- 
stitute a unit through their storage together in 
a modern box. Whether this storage and the 
hand-written label with the inscription *12 dif- 
ferent kinds of insects in amber" in fact refer to 
a similarly worded entry in the old Kunstkam- 
mer registers — ^12 small pieces of amber, 
therein spiders and flies" — cannot be definitively 
verified today, since several different historical 
collections were included in the so-called “Old 
Cabinet Collection” [MMonkey Hand]. MK 


8. Note on antlers from the Kunst- 
kammer, Museum für Naturkunde 
Berlin, HBSB, ZM, 51, Kunstkammer, 
fol. 20r 


Written evidence such as a label provides infor- 
mation about the provenance, value, and type 
of an object. This transcription in the archive of 
the Museum fiir Naturkunde is one of the few 
documentations of written presentation media 
in the Kunstkammer. Several antlers hung on 
the walls of Kunstkammer rooms, and the 
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“horns” mentioned here were presented together 
with a text about the provenance of the two 
objects, although it remains unclear what the 
caption looked like in the actual document 
[E Antlers]. The number 387 noted on the tran- 
scription indicates where the object could have 
been found in the (now lost) Kunstkammer in- 


ventory. DS 
Translated by Tom Lampert 
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Eva Dolezel, Meie КИ AROUND 1800: THE KUNSTKAMMER 
IN TRANSITION 


The Kunstkammer is visible in the 1794 floor plans of the Berlin Palace, which have survived 

in the Architectural Drawing Collection of the Prussian Palaces and Gardens Foundation Berlin- 

Brandenburg. The sheet for the third floor shows the rooms grouped around the open space of 

the Knights’ Hall (fig. 1), including the section for coins and antiquities to the west, labelled 

“Medaillen-Cammer” (Medals Chamber), and the section for artistic crafts, naturalia, and 

ethnographic and historical holdings to the east, designated “Kunst-Cammern” (Art Chambers) 

1 | The rooms of the Kunstkammer  [@ 1696 vs. 1708]. The plans are the earliest known documents of their kind in the history of 
detail of the 1794 floor plan of 

the Berlin Palace, third floor, the Berlin Kunstkammer and are among the few existing visual records for the collection. They 

Prussian Palaces and Gardens 


Foundation Berlin-Brandenburg, 
Architectural Drawing Collection. and transfers of holdings.' 


provide a glimpse of a phase in the history of the institution marked by extensive discussions 
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Developments during these years are closely linked to the curator at the time, 
the librarian and Huguenot pastor Jean Henry, who worked tirelessly for the 
collection. They are also associated with an administrative change that was to 
have a profound impact on the institution: in 1798, ава result of reform efforts, 
the Kunstkammer was placed under the control of the Academy of Sciences. 
Although management remained in Henry’s hands, the institution was divided 
into sections overseen by individual members of the academy.’ At a time when 
collections of this type were already being dissolved in other cities, the Berlin 
Kunstkammer maintained its universal concept but was already organized into 
specialized departments. From its inception, it had undergone numerous trans- 
formations, but around 1800, the reforms were so far-reaching as to bring 


about fundamental, permanent change. 


The Kunstkammer: A Black Box 


Several photographs from 1930 have survived along with the plans. They pro- 
1696 vs. 1708 / 919301, 


which were remodelled several times after the Kunstkammer moved in 1854 


vide partial information on the design of the rooms [ 


[© Around 1855].° All that has remained of the holdings presented іп the rooms 
around 1800 аге a few partial inventories and Jean Henrys 1805 register All- 
gemeines Verzeichniss des Königlichen Kunst-, Naturhistorischen und Antiken-Mu- 
seums, which provides a summary of the objects. Compared to previous years, 
the collection’s focus had expanded considerably, necessitating various spatial adaptations. Under 
Henry’s direction, comprehensive collections from nearly all fields of knowledge had found their 
way to the Kunstkammer, including the antiquities that had arrived from Sanssouci in 1798 and 
1801. These were displayed in the rooms to the west of the Knights’ Hall that had stood empty 
for decades. Extensive acquisitions of naturalia were made, and one of the most important addi- 
tions of the period — the collection assembled by the physician and naturalist Marcus Élieser Bloch 
[Golden Plover] — also left its mark on the floor plan. At the request of the Academy of Sciences, 
Bloch’s fish collection was presented separately from the existing naturalia in order to make it 
available for research and teaching as a self-contained scientific corpus. The academy received its 
own key for this room, which was located at the end of the collection space, where separate access 
was possible.’ A correction in the floor plan (fig. 2) documents these changes: in the area for Room 
423 (later Room 1005), the word “Bett Cammer" (bed chamber), entered in black ink, was crossed 
outand replaced by the note “jetzo das Blochsche Fisch Cabinet” (“Now the Blochian Fisch Cab- 
inet”). The room received new furnishings that were later taken over by the Zoological Museum 
at Berlin University [® Cases, Boxes].° What the floor plan does not show is that the wall cabinets 
in the antiquity collection, which are also visible in the drawing, were remodelled and substantially 


modified in terms of colour to suit the neo-classical tastes of the period.’ 


Museum Planning and Founding 


2 | The rooms of the Kunstkammer, 
detail of the 1794 floor plan of 

the Berlin Palace, third floor, 
Prussian Palaces and Gardens 
Foundation Berlin-Brandenburg, 
Architectural Drawing Collection. 


1 For a comprehensive discussion, 


see Dolezel 2019. 
2 бее ibid., pp. 10, 22-3. 
3 See Reichl 1930a, р. 231. 


See the eighteenth-century lists 
and directories in SMB-ZA I/KKM 
40; Henry 1805; and Dolezel 2019, 


pp. 63-107. 


5 бее ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV- 


29, fols. 22r-23r, here fol. 22v. 


6 On this topic, see Dolezel 2019, 


pp. 81-7. 
7 lbid., pp 64-74. 
Ibid., рр 79-80, 162-70. 


9 Тһе model was designed and pro- 
duced by Julia Blumenthal in the 
excellence cluster “Matters of 
Activity" at the Humboldt-Uni- 
versitat zu Berlin. 

See Reichl 1930a, pp. 232-3. 


Among the special attractions of the period were a roughly 2 x 2.5 metre terrain model of the 
Swiss Alps and other large-scale exhibits, such as a diorama of a Sämi man, reindeer, and sled 


[MAntlers] and the wax figures of the Prussian kings [Ж Wax], whose dimensions raise the question 10 
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@ AROUND 1800: THE KUNSTKAMMER IN TRANSITION 


of the scenographic effect of the 
exhibits in the collection space.® 
As part of the Berlin research pro- 
ject devoted to the Kunstkammer, 
such questions were examined 
from two perspectives. A floor 
plan of the Kunstkammer, drawn 
to 1:1 scale in chalk in the interior 
courtyard of the Museum fiir 
Naturkunde Berlin, illustrated the 
institution’s dimensions and re- 
vealed that the rooms were in fact 
quite small (fig. 3). In addition, in 
2020 a cardboard model was 
made at a scale of 1:50 to explore 
the details of the spatial effects 
(fig. 4).° The passageways to the 


з | Floor plan of the Kunstkammer Kunstkammer rooms, including those from the corridor behind the Knights’ Hall, were less than 


drawn by the research team in chalk 
in the courtyard of the Museum für 


two metres wide and thus relatively narrow. This corridor was built in the eighteenth century to 


Naturkunde Berlin (subsequentiy provide a direct connection between the two groups of rooms іп the Medals Cabinet and the 


modified), 2020. 


4 | Julia Blumenthal and Mattis 
Obermann (Design Lab of the excellence 


Kunstkammer and to save visitors the ten-minute detour between the suites. !° 


It is not easy to reconstruct the way in which objects and spaces were presented in the cabinets of 


cluster "Matters of Activity" atthe curiosities, since the furnishings and the exact position of the items are rarely documented. As a 


Humboldt Universitat zu Berlin), 
1:50 scale model of the Berlin 


result, early modern collection spaces often seem to be black boxes. This applies to the Berlin 


Kunstkammer, 2020. Kunstkammer and the turn of the eighteenth to the nineteenth century in particular. The absence 
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of images and inventories from 
these years stands in contrast to 
the extensive correspondence be- 
tween Henry and the board of di- 
rectors of the Academy of 
Sciences. Their letters convey a 
lively impression of how con- 
tested the collection was at this 
time and the extent to which the 
discussion touched upon funda- 
mental museological issues. A 
partial inventory of the collection 
was compiled in 1806, when 
some of its holdings, including 
the large-scale terrain model of 
the Alps, were transported to Paris 
during the Napoleonic Wars and 
this vital phase in the history of 


the Berlin Kunstkammer came to 


an abrupt end (fig. 5).'? Nevertheless, plans for a museum 
were formulated in subsequent years. As early as 1805, 
Henry outlined his vision of a universal public museum 
that would enable Berlin to compete with cities such as 
Dresden, Kassel, Braunschweig, and St. Petersburg. In- 
spired by a number of writings by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, negotiations were conducted in 1808-09 to reform 
the academy. They focused on the idea of a comprehensive 
universal museum that would be associated with the 
academy and oriented mainly towards research.!^ Unlike 
the planning of the (Altes) Museum, which assumed more 
concrete form soon afterwards, the negotiations did not 


produce any floor plans or building views of their own. 


In cooperation with the Zoological Museum and the 


Anatomical-Zootomical Museum, specialized collections 


emerged in the rooms of the newly founded university that drew on the naturalia holdings of 
the Kunstkammer. Despite intense efforts, Henry was unable to put a halt to these developments 
[Adams Mammoth]. In the end, the Kunstkammer’s mineral collection — as part of the Royal 
Mineral Cabinet — was initially moved to the Old Mint at Werderscher Markt, where the Mineral 
Cabinet had been overseen by the Mining Academy since 1800—01. In 1813-14, all the miner- 
alogical and paleontological holdings of the various royal collections were transferred to the middle 
floor of the university main building on Unter den Linden (the former Prince Heinrich Palace), 


where they were united in the Mineralogical Museum." 


Additional transfers followed twenty years later. The ob- 
jects went either to the (Altes) Museum, where all the an- 
tiquities and coins were now displayed, or to Monbijou 
Palace, which presented “patriotic antiquities” and ancient 
Egyptian holdings until the Neues Museum was con- 
structed. After more than two hundred years, the Berlin 


Kunstkammer was no longer a universal collection. 


In 1838, Karl Friedrich Schinkel documented the new 
state of affairs in a floor plan that suggests the emphases 
of the decades to come (fig. 6). Ethnographica and artistic 
craftwork, previously shown in the Ivory Cabinet, were 
now dispersed across several rooms. The former Medals 


Cabinet contained “Directions-Räume” (director’s rooms) 


for the new collection curator, Leopold von Ledebur, who was to play an important role in the 


5 | Benjamin Zix, Dominique-Vivant 
Denon in the Kunstkammer of 

the Berlin Palace, 1807, British 
Museum, London. 


6 | Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Current 
Location of the Kunstkammer in 
the Royal Palace, 1838, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Museum of Prints 
and Drawings. 
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design of the collection until it was dissolved in the 1870s [© Around 1855]. 


Gen areas (098. 


11 See Dolezel 2019, pp. 203-14. 
12 See Savoy 2011. 
13 See Dolezel 2019, p. 28. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 18 See ibid., pp. 30-4. 


15 See Hoppe 1987; Hoppe 1998; 
Damaschun/Schmitt 2019, here 
pp. 20733. 
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Meike Кг ш [ EURASIAN GOLDEN PLOVER ZMB AVES 13021: 
AN ORIGINAL FROM THE KUNSTKAMMER? 


The ornithological collection of the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin includes a taxidermy bird < 1| Mounted specimen of a Eurasian 
golden plover (Pluvialis apricaria) 
with the inventory number ZMB Aves 
golden plover, whose name comes from the golden spotted plumage on its head and back. This 13021, which according to the 
historical label was transferred from 
the Kunstkammer to the Zoological 
to the pedestal and the entries relating to the object іп the historical collection catalogues of the Museum. 


mounted on a wooden pedestal. It is a representative of the Pluvialis apricaria species, a Eurasian 
golden plover is significant for the history of the Berlin Kunstkammer because of the label attached 


museum. Not only does the label note various species designations that were used in the past, the 
site where the animal was found, and the inventory number assigned after 1856, but both the 


label and the catalogue entries also indicate that the Eurasian golden plover with the inventory |g, natural абы vento 


number ZMB Aves 13021 had been transferred to the collection of the Berlin University’s Zoo- practices at the time the museum 
i found i 
logical Museum from the Royal Kunstkammer (fig. 1).! es ааа 


2 Database ZMB Aves (22 July 2021). 
| would like to thank Sylke Frah- 
nert, Museum fiir Naturkunde 

specimens, five prepared bird skins, and the beak of a hornbill that are presently part of the or- Berlin, for making the data avail- 

able, and Jiirgen Fiebig for valu- 
able information for this text. 

merged.’ Similarly, there are also antlers and taxidermy specimens and skins in the mammal col- з After sales and transfers of mul- 
tiple species that had been in the 
collection in the first half of the 
basis of labels and catalogue entries, can be identified as having come from the Kunstkammer nineteenth century and after the 
destruction during the Second 

World War, almost fifty zoological 

royal orders were made available from the Kunstkammer when the Zoological Museum of the objects from the Kunstkammer 

could be documented in the Mu- 
seum fiir Naturkunde. See the 

of zoological specimens in Berlin at the turn of the nineteenth century, a time when, in addition database ZMB Aves (22 July 2021); 

Specify-Database Mammalia (11 

November 2021); Theater der Natur 

the object encourages a critical reflection of the records of the Museum fiir Naturkunde in which und Kunst 2000, cat. vol., pp. 131- 

5; see also the information on 

the scientific collections of the 

Humboldt University, https:// 

www.sammlungen.hu-berlin.de 

Royal Ownership (accessed 11 November 2021). 

4 See Jahn 1985, p. 261. On the old- 
est holdings of the ornithological 
collection, see Steinheimer 2005. 

entered in the Verzeichnis der Vögelsammlung (Inventory of the Bird Collection), prepared in May The total number of objects or 

details on the animal species that 
became part of the founding col- 


Also recorded as having come from the Kunstkammer (figs. 2-4) are twenty-one other mounted 
nithological collection of the Museum fiir Naturkunde, into which the Zoological Museum was 
lection as well as several squids recorded as wet specimens in the mollusc collection that, on the 
(fig. 5)? The Eurasian golden plover therefore serves as an example of all those specimens that on 
university was established for research and teaching.‘ Its history offers insights into the collecting 
to the royal collection, there were also hundreds of private collections in the city? Furthermore, 


“Kunstkammer” is noted in the provenance data. 


The Eurasian golden plover and the other extant ornithological taxidermy specimens had all been 


1812 by Johann Karl Wilhelm Illiger, director of the Zoological Museum, as specimens originating 


from the Royal Kunstkammer. Regarding two of the Eurasian golden plovers listed by Illiger under lection of the Zoological Museum 
: = T T 8 "m » in thi t be determined 

the species name Charadrius pluvialis, one was in “spring” and the other in “autumn plumage”.° Boni к M 
on the basis of extant docu- 
The former is most probably the Eurasian golden plover that later received the inventory number ments. Nor can the numbers be 


verified that August Brauer, then 

director of the Zoological Mu- 

or spring colours. In addition to the specimens still in the collection today, Illiger’s inventory also seum, referred to in 1910 on the 
occasion of the museum's cen- 
tennial. See also Brauer 1910, p. 373; 
Angermann 1989, p. L7. 

5 Heesen 2001, p. 63; Ennenbach 
1980. 

mer mostly agrees with the data that Jean Henry, long-time director of the Kunstkammer, entered — 6 Illiger 1812, fol. yor. 


ZMB Aves 13021, since it has the black or dark brown plumage on the belly typical of the breeding 
included more than 500 other bird specimens with “Royal Kunstkammer” listed as the provenance. 


The large number of animals that, according to Illiger's inventory, had come from the Kunstkam- 
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ШІ EURASIAN GOLDEN PLOVER ZMB AVES 13021: AN ORIGINAL FROM THE KUNSTKAMMER? 


2 | The Eurasian golden plover in a 
group of other taxidermy bird 
specimens that were displayed 

as Kunstkammer objects in the 
exhibition Theatrum naturae et 
artis: Miraculous Chambers of 
Knowledge (Berlin, Martin-Gropius- 
Bau, 2000-2001). 


> 3-4 | The Eurasian golden plover 
and the two extant skins of northern 
bobwhites (Virginia quails, Colinus 
virginianus, top row left) from the 
Kunstkammer among other members 
of their species in the collection of 
the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin. 


7 Henry 1805, p. 12; see also Dolezel 


2019, p. 25. 

8 Verzeichnis Naturalien 1793, fols. 
301-2. 

9  ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-29, 
fol. 22v. 


10 Ibid., fol. 23r. 

Ti lbid., fol. 22v. 

12 Оп the layout of the room, see 
Dolezel 2019, pp. 83-7. 
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into his catalogue in 1805 [€ Around 1800]. However, they do not match the few taxidermy 
birds listed in the 1793 Kunstkammer inventory. The surviving copy of this inventory "of the 
objects located in the royal art and naturalia cabinet" lists hardly any birds. Instead of the 
golden plover and the other extant taxidermy bird specimens with “Kunstkammer” recorded 
as their provenance, only individual eggs and two birds of paradise are registered in the 1793 
inventory.? Consequently, those birds with a label and catalogue entries indicating that they 
came from the Kunstkammer must have been new additions to the royal collection between 


1793 and 1805. 


In August 1802, the bird collection in the rooms of the Kunstkammer in the palace did not yet 
fill even one wall, and the naturalia holdings in general, as compared with other “imperial and 
royal or even . . . electoral and ducal collections abroad”, were instead rather “meagre” [ * Canon 
and Transformation].? According to Jean Henry, who advocated incorporating the private collec- 
tions into the Royal Kunstkammer, this was noticed not only by "foreign" visitors, who were at 
the very least surprised or even sneered at the “impoverished natural history collection of the king 
of Prussia". Even the king himself, when visiting the Kunstkammer in the winter of 1801, 
evidently expressed his embarrassment that natural history was not a strength of his collection.'' 
In order to correct this shortcoming, he commissioned the purchase of several private natural 


history collections, for which a new room was established." 
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5 | Horns of a banteng (a species of 


wild cattle) with provenance marked 
as “Royal Kunstkammer" in 
the Ungulates Hall of the Museum 
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fiir Naturkunde 


Previously, the ornithological objects in the Kunstkammer had included only ostrich eggs and 
birds of paradise, which had already become part of the collection in the late seventeenth century.? 
These objects were also retained in the Kunstkammer when the major part of the naturalia, in- 
cluding several eggs and bird of paradise specimens, was transferred to the Academy of Sciences 
on royal orders in 1735 [S Monkey Hand].'* Among the objects intended for the Academy col- 
lection were also, aside from the birds made “incorruptible” by lacquerwork artist Gérard Dagly 
[ * Changing Focuses] and taxidermy animals that had lived in Potsdam and Berlin, a number of 
beaks such as that “of a Brazilian bird called an aracari, whose tongue is like a feather”, and three 
beaks from rhinoceros hornbills.? There were three such hornbill beaks in the collection of the 
Zoological Museum in 1812, which according to Illiger’s inventory had been transferred from the 


Kunstkammer to the newly founded university museum (figs. 6-7).'° 


However, those beaks must have been passed on to the Zoological Museum from the Academy 
collection, as such objects — beaks, bones, and eggs, as well as entire birds — had been transferred 
from the Kunstkammer to the Academy in 1735 and were part of the founding collection of the 
Zoological Museum." The Royal Academy of Sciences is not mentioned as the collector or donor 


of the objects in either the historical catalogues or on the labels of the bird collection of the Zoo- 


logical Museum. Instead, in the “by whom?” column of Il- 
liger’s inventory, only a few names of individuals are noted 
in addition to the Royal Kunstkammer: Carl Ludwig 
Willdenow, Peter Simon Pallas, Johann Centurius Graf von 
Hoffmannsegg, and Coenraad Jacob Temminck.'? Could, 
for example, the blue tit (Parus coeruleus) or the willow war- 
bler (Phylloscopus trochilus), which are listed in Illiger’s 1812 
inventory as having come from the Kunstkammer, actually 


be specimens from the Academy collection?!” 


That is not unlikely, as the Kunstkammer and the Academy 
collection were united around 1800 under the supervision 
of the Academy, and the Academy collection was also dis- 
played in the palace [9 Around 1800].”° No golden plover is indicated in the 1770 catalogue of 
the Academy’s naturalia collection.” Nor can the numerous other specimens listed in Illiger's 1812 
inventory of the bird collection as having come from the Kunstkammer be explained solely by 
suggestions that the bird specimens from the Academy collection might have been mislabelled 


when added to the collection of the Zoological Museum. 


From Private Hands? 


The golden plover and most of the other extant Kunstkammer birds must have first arrived in the 
royal collection through purchases and gifts of private collections around 1800. Those responsible 
for the collection acquired several zoological specimens in May 1799 through the auction of a 


private collection in Amsterdam. In October of the same year, the publisher Friedrich Nicolai 


6-7 | Beak of a rhinoceros hornbill 
(Buceros rhinoceros) and its label, 
indicating that it came from the 
Kunstkammer. 


13 


20 


21 


Verzeichnis Naturalien 1793. 

The Academy archive contains a 
detailed breakdown of which na- 
turalia were to be transferred; see 
Verzeichnis 1735. 

Ibid., fols. ır, 14r. Regarding cor- 
responding objects in other histo- 
rical collections, see, for example, 
Samietz 2014. 

Illiger 1812, fol. 28r. 

Jahn 1985, p. 261. 

Illiger 1812. 

The willow warbler is entered 
there as Motacilla trochilus; see 
ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-22, 
fol. 13r. 

GStA PK, І. НА Rep. 96 А Geheimes 
Kabinett, Nr. 1 E, Kunst-, Natu- 
ralien-, Medaillen- und Münz- 
kabinett, fols. 64-65; ABBAW, 
PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-27. See Jahn 
1985, pp. 260-1. 

ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-22. 
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See Dolezel 2019, p. 76. On the 
acquisition of Nicolai's bird col- 
lection, see ABBAW, PAW (1700- 
1811), I-XV-27, fols. 18-19; on the 
purchase of Bloch's collection, see 
ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-29; 
MfN, HBSB, ZM, S I, Bloch, vols. 1- 
4; on the purchase of Riemer's 
collection, see ABBAW, PAW (1700- 
1811), I-XV-32, fol. 10; GStA PK, 1. 
HA Rep. 96 A Geheimes Kabinett, 
Nr. 1 E, Kunst-, Naturalien-, 
Medaillen- und Münzkabinett. 
On the catalogues of the bird col- 
lection, see Frahnert 2016. 
Database ZMB Aves (22.07.2021). 
See Steinheimer 2005, pp. 47-8. 
ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-32, 
fol. 11, 

Ibid.; GStA PK, I. НА Rep. 96 A 
Geheimes Kabinett, Nr. 1 E, 
Kunst-, Naturalien-, Medaillen- 
und Münzkabinett, fols. 87-8. 
ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-27, 
fols. 45-59. 

On Nicolai, see Friedrich Nicolai 
2012; on his collections, esp. 
pp. 87-95. 

Nicolai 1786a, p. 813; Rumpf 1793, 
p. 121. On the fish collection, see 
e.g. Karrer 1978; Paepke 1999. 
MfN, HBSB, ZM, S I, Bloch, vol. 2, 
fol. 5r (Platalea ajaja), тг (Larus 
ridibundus), 22r (Ardea minuta), 
28v (Tetrao perdix), 23r (Tringa 
pugnax). 
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donated two hundred taxidermy birds to the royal collection. Several hundred specimens were 
acquired in 1801 through the purchase of the collection of the physician Marcus Élieser Bloch, 
and another two hundred followed in 1805 with the purchase of the collection of the deceased 
senior medical officer Johann Andreas Riemer.” Can the golden plover be traced back to one of 


these private collections? 


Neither the historical catalogues of the bird collection of the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin nor 
the database of the ornithological collection permit a direct answer to this question, since Bloch, 
Nicolai, and Riemer are as hard to find in these inventories as collectors or donors as is the 
Academy.? Nor have their names been discovered thus far on any labels of the roughly 11,000 
mounted specimens and 140,000 skins.” Only detailed inventories of the respective private col- 
lections could offer information about the taxidermy bird specimens collected by Bloch, Nicolai, 


and Riemer and about the provenance of the Eurasian golden plover. 


The collection of Johann Andreas Riemer purchased in 1805 included minerals, beautifully cut 
agates and marble plates, an extensive collection of mollusc shells, and an insect collection com- 
prising 5500 specimens, as well as *200 stuffed . . . mostly exotic" birds that had been missing 
until then in the collection of the Prussian king.? However, it is impossible to determine pre- 
cisely what species these were. The files only clearly show that numerous representatives of the 
hummingbird family were among them, and that two-thirds of the bird species in Riemer's col- 
lection had previously been lacking in the royal collection. The written sources also confirm 
that prior to the purchase, the condition of Riemer’s collection had been appraised as 


“excellent”. 


The two hundred “stuffed” birds, on the other hand, that the Academy had received in early 1800 
as a gift of Friedrich Nicolai, were in such terrible condition that they first had to be restored 
[© Intact and Damaged]. In Nicolai’s case, as well, it is unclear what species of birds were included 
in the collection, as the invoice for the repair of the bird specimens listed only the quantities." As 
with Riemer, no correspondence or other written notes on his collections are extant.?? Thus, it is 
impossible based on existing documents to determine if the birds purchased from Riemer’s estate 
or those donated by Nicolai also included the golden plover that Illiger had listed іп 1812 as 


having come from the Kunstkammer. 


Bloch's Birds? 


The situation was very different regarding the records of the naturalia collection of the physician 
Marcus Elieser Bloch. During his lifetime, they had already been presented in Berlin descriptions 
and in international publications on collections. Bloch’s collection also included a great number 
of diverse natural history objects; although this fact has largely since been forgotten, it contained 
not only the birds and the better-researched fish holdings, but also minerals, fossils, molluscs, in- 
sects, amphibians, reptiles, and mammals.” According to the catalogue prepared following the 
sale, the bird collection consisted of eighteen cases, some of which displayed up to twenty speci- 
mens at once. This included several species that were later also present in the bird collection of 
the Zoological Museum, such as a roseate spoonbill, a black-headed gull, a little bittern, and а 
partridge, as well as several ruffs (fig. 8).?? 


According to Illiger's inventory, the representatives of these bird species that were in the university’s 
Zoological Museum in 1812 came from the Royal Kunstkammer. The only other collectors named 
were Carl Ludwig Willdenow, Peter S. Pallas, Johann Centurius Hoffmannsegg, and Coenraad 
Jacob Temminck. Bloch, however, was not explicitly mentioned, nor was he documented on the 


labels of the ornithological collection of the Museum für Naturkunde.*! 


It is nevertheless likely that the aforementioned bird species such as ruff and roseate spoonbill orig- 
inally came from Bloch’s collection, since after Friedrich Wilhelm ІП had bought the collection, it 
was displayed in the Berlin palace together with the holdings of the Kunstkammer, the Academy 
collection, and other private collections.?? Whereas Bloch’s fish collection was always perceived as 
a unit due to his widely known ichthyologic publications, and even today, the specimens once again 
have a separate place within the fish collection of the Museum fiir Naturkunde Berlin, the bird 
specimens from various sources were arranged according to their taxonomy.? Consequently, the 
roseate spoonbill, black-headed gull, little bittern, partridge, and ruff were presumably not speci- 
mens brought together for the Kunstkammer, but instead were objects that Marcus Elieser Bloch 
had collected in the eighteenth century. In the course of Illiger's cataloguing of the birds in the Zo- 


ological Museum іп 1812, they were merged іп the collection under the label “Kunstkammer”. 


A look at the holdings of the mammal collection of the Museum fiir Naturkunde appears to 


confirm this path for the objects.” Today, for example, there are specimens of a Chinese pangolin, 


8 | Three specimens of the same 
species: female (reeve), juvenile, 
and male (ruff) of Calidris pugnax 
with Kunstkammer provenance. 


31 Illiger 1812 recorded samples for 
the Kunstkammer for the follow- 
ing species: Aetitis pugnax, fol. 
43v; Platalea ajaja, 46r; Perdix 
cinerea, 38r; Larus ridibundus, 
48r; Ixobrychus minutus or Ardea 
minuta, 42r. 

32 See Dolezel 2019, p. 82. 

33 Paepke 1999. 
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a European polecat, a civet, and a 
lowland paca, which, according to 
their labels and their entries in the 
collection catalogues, all came from 
the Kunstkammer (figs. 9-12). 
None of these animal species were al- 
ready in the Kunstkammer by the 
end of the eighteenth century.” Mar- 
cus Elieser Bloch, on the other hand, 
owned specimens of all these mam- 
mals.’ In addition to objects such as 
narwhal tusks, whale penises [E Pri- 
арив|, and rhinoceroses, of which 
there were already specimens in the 
Kunstkammer, the physician also 
owned more than one hundred other 
mammal specimens? Among them 
were also samples of those species 
that in 1831 were taken from the 
Kunstkammer holdings and given to 
“Rudolphi’s Anatomical Museum", 
but which do not appear in the ex- 
tant inventories from the period 
prior to the founding of the Zoolog- 
ical Museum, such as several human 
embryos, a three-toed sloth, and a 
dolphin skull. All these objects, as 
well as Bloch’s birds, became royal 
property in 1802 and a few years 
later, together with the other natu- 
ralia of the Kunstkammer, were given 
to the newly founded Zoological 


Museum of the Berlin University. 


Accordingly, the Eurasian golden 


9-10 | Mounted taxidermy specimen plover with the inventory number ZMB Aves 13021 probably also came from a private collection 


of a Chinese pangolin (Manis 
pentadactyla, ZMB Mam 1929) and 


compiled in the eighteenth century. Whether it was Friedrich Nicolai, for instance, or Johann An- 


the skin of an African civet dreas Riemer who acquired it for their cabinets can no longer be determined on the basis of the 


(Civettictis civetta, ZMB Mam 1084), 
which according to the labels and 


existing sources." Only a short time after the university’s Zoological Museum was founded, knowl- 


catalogue entries were transferred edge about the objects from private collections that ended up in royal ownership had already been 


from the Kunstkammer to 
the Zoological Museum. 


lost. With that, the Eurasian golden plover stands for the situation of private collectors vanishing 


behind the institution of the Kunstkammer. The bird's biography can no longer be traced to the 


home of a Berlin publisher or doctor due to the fact that the collections were displayed together 


in the palace and because of the existing gaps in their provenance records. However, its history 


clearly shows that in the early nineteenth century, the purchases and gifts of zoological specimens 
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11-12 | Mounted taxidermy specimens 
of a European polecat (Mustela 
putorius, ZMB Mam 984) and а 
lowland or spotted paca (Cuniculus 
paca, ZMB Mam 1067). 


34 On the history of the mammal 
collection, see Angermann 1989. 

35 MfN, mammal collection, Catalo- 
gus generalis Musei Zoologici 
Berolinensis, Mammalia I, entries 
no. 1929 (Manis pentadactyla), 
984 (Mustela furo), 1084 (Viverra 
civetta), 1067 (Coelogenys paca). 

36 See Verzeichnis Naturalien 1793. 

37 MfN, HBSB, ZM, S I, Bloch, vol. 1.1, 
fol. 4v (Manis pentadactyla; 
Mustela furo), 5r (Viverra Zibetha, 
Cavia paca). 

38 Ibid., fol. 5v (rhinoceros horns 
and narwahl tusk), 6r (Priapus 
Ceti). 

39 Ibid., fol. 3r (embryos), 4v (Bra- 
dypus tridactylus); 6r (dolphin 
skull); MfN, HBSB, ZM, S I, Kunst- 
kammer, pp. 18-19. On the early 
history of the Anatomical-Zoo- 
tomical Museum, see Werner 
2012. Some of the zoological ob- 
jects in the Anatomical-Zootom- 

able to have a long-term impact in various university and museum contexts. ical collection were integrated 

into the university's Zoological 
Museum in 1887. See Jahn 1985, 
"Translated by Allison Brown pp. 276-7. 

цо On natural history collecting in 
eighteenth-century Berlin, see 
Heesen 2001; Ennenbach 1980. 


not only greatly expanded the royal collection, but also had a lasting influence on it, so that it was 
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Diana ШШ Ed THE ADAMS MAMMOTH: AN OBJECT 


REPLACES A COLLECTION 


A Scientific Sensation around 1800 


In August 1799, on a final foray through the Lena River Delta before the Siberian winter, Ossip 
Shumachoy, a hunter of the indigenous Evenk! people of North Asia, discovered a large, bulky 
block in the perpetual ice of northeast Siberia. Two summers and a few journeys later into this in- 
hospitable territory, his suspicions were confirmed: the ice gradually revealed the cadaver of an 
enormous animal. Shumachov had found a mamantu, a woolly mammoth, remarkably with its 
soft tissue completely preserved. It took three more years for the sun to melt enough of the ice for 
the hunter to remove the tusks, which he sold to Yakut ivory dealer Roman Boltunov in March 
1804. Boltunov made a sketch of the prehistoric animal on location, copies of which quickly 
spread among a public interested in natural history (fig. 1). It was in this way that the German- 
Russian botanist Michael Friedrich Adams, a naturalist at the Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg, learned about the find. In 1806, Adams organized an expedition to the Lena River Delta 
and had Shumachov show him the fossil remains. In the meantime, about half the cadaver had 
been eaten by wild animals or fed by hunters to their dogs, but the skeleton and the half of the 
body lying on the ground, including the skin and hair, were still very well preserved. Adams had 
the animal excavated and brought to St. Petersburg.? There the skeleton was prepared by German 
naturalist and draftsman Wilhelm Gottlieb Tilesius von Tilenau and displayed in 1808 in the Pe- 
tersburg Kunstkammer, which was institutionally connected to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
and constituted an imposing “theatre of nature and art". ^ A skeleton of an Indian elephant already 
in the Petersburg Kunstkammer served as a template for the mammoth specimen.’ The first as- 
sembled skeleton of this species was named after its scientific discoverer and was thus called the 
Adams Mammoth. It is currently held under this name in the Zoological Museum of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg and has also been displayed in special international exhibi- 
tions as one of the greatest and most beautiful specimens (fig. 2). It was and continues to be a 


scientific sensation. 


In the spring of 1799, a few months before Shumachov first discovered the block of ice with the 
frozen mammoth, Göttingen scholar Johann Friedrich Blumenbach had given this species its first 
scientific name in the sixth edition of his Handbuch der Naturgeschichte (fig. 3). In the section of 
the book entitled “Petrifactions in the Animal World", Blumenbach argued that the “ostensible” 
bones of giants that had been repeatedly found in excavations | Monkey Hand] were in fact the 
fossil remains of “incredibly large elephants", which he called Elephas primigenius (original ele- 
phant).’ British naturalist Joshua Brookes subsequently recognized that the differences between 
prehistoric mammoths and recent elephants were considerable and in 1828 used the genus desig- 
nation Mammuthus for the woolly mammoth, from which the current designation Mammuthus 
primigenius, BLUMENBACH 1799, is derived.’ Blumenbach had seen only individual fossil bones 
from mammoth finds, so it is hardly surprising that Adams immediately embarked on his expe- 


dition to Siberia in the hope of landing the greatest coup of his scientific career by being the first 


< 1| Anonymous, copy of the first 
sketch of the Adams Mammoth by 
Roman Boltunov from 1804, Museum 


fiir Naturkunde Berlin. At the time the 
sketch was made, the cadaver was no 
longer complete, as it had been eaten 


by animals and the tusks had been 
removed. 


At the time they were called Tun- 
gusic. 

The Tungusic term for mammoth. 
On the mammoth finds in 
Siberia, see Joger 1994; on the 
preservation of soft tissue in such 
fossil finds, see Thenius/Vavra 
1996, pp. 10-11. 

Adams recounted all of these 
events in his expedition report 
(Adams 1807). 

On the Petersburg Kunstkammer 
and its ties to the Academy of 
Sciences, see Bredekamp 2020b, 
especially pp. 183-93; Palast des 
Wissens 2003; Kopaneva 2018. 
See Tilesius 1815. 

See Vosatka 2014 on the exhibi- 
tion Mammoths - Ice Mummies 
from Siberia at the Naturhis- 
torisches Museum in Vienna. 
Blumenbach 1799, p. 697. 
Brookes 1828, p. 73 g. See Reich/ 
Gehler 2005, pp. 13-15, here p. 14. 
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scientist to recover a completely preserved mammoth. Copies of 
Boltunov’s sketch, Adams published expedition report, Tilesius’s report 
on the preserved specimen, and tiny samples of the animal’s skin and 
hair were sent from St. Petersburg to collections and scholars throughout 
Europe, including Blumenbach, who regarded all of these materials as 


confirmation of his own research.’ 


Samples were also sent to Berlin. In 1808, the Society of Friends of Nat- 
ural Science (Gesellschaft Naturforschender Freunde) received hair and 
wool of the Adams Mammoth from Tilesius, who was an external society 
member (fig. 4).'° The Society of Friends of Natural Science, which had 
been established in 1773 and still exists today, was one of the parallel ac- 
tors to the Kunstkammer in the collection landscape of Berlin around 
1800. The society's objective was and is the promotion of all areas of nat- 
ural history, including regular discussions on natural historical topics and 
the development of a collection whose historical holdings are kept in the 
Museum für Naturkunde Berin.!! The members of the society - 
renowned naturalists from Berlin and elsewhere — maintained extensive 
correspondence with scholars throughout the world, from whom they 
received specimens for their collection. Members were also obligated to 
contribute objects themselves, as Tilesius had done with the samples from 
the Adams Mammoth. His sample was sent to Berlin in an approximately 
five-centimetre long glass tube with a cork and is currently held in the 
Palaeontological Collection of the Museum für Naturkunde together 
with the accompanying handwritten evidence and copies of Boltunov’s 
sketch (fig. 5). In addition, Adams’s original publication in French about 
his trip and the find (which presumably arrived in Berlin shortly after 
the samples) has been preserved in the book collection of the Society of 
Friends of Natural Science (fig. 6). The log book of the society notes on 
17 May 1808 that Carl Ludwig Willdenow, botanist and then director 
of the Botanical Gardens of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin, 
read aloud a letter he had received from Tilesius in St. Petersburg, in 
which the latter stated that he promised to send as a present “hair and 
wool from the mammoth animal” as well as several other samples along 


with a treatise. !” 


Historic samples of the Adams Mammoth, the type specimen of the 


genus (i.e. the specimen used for the first scientific description), are very 


2 | Mounted skeleton of the Adams rare today. For this reason it was a sensation when Blumenbach’s original research materials, which 


Mammoth at the special exhibition 
Mammoths - Ice Mummies from 


had been believed to be lost, were rediscovered in the Geoscientific Centre of the University of 


Siberia, 2014, Naturhistorisches Göttingen in 2005, including the samples of the Adams Mammoth and the molar of a mammoth 


Museum, Vienna. 
3 | Johann Friedrich Blumenbach, 


examined 100 years earlier by Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, who had interpreted it as that of a ma- 


Handbuch der Naturgeschichte rine animal.” On the occasion of this spectacular find, a major special exhibition was presented 


(6th ed.), 1799, section “Versteinerun- 
gen des Thierreichs, В. Zweifelhafte", 


at the Staatliches Naturhistorisches Museum in Braunschweig, Mammoths — Elephants of the Ice 


entry no. 3 on Elephas primigenius. Age, which presented the results of recent mammoth research to the public." 
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The surprising discovery that the Adams 4, | Hair and wool from the Adams 
Mammoth, together with the certified 
notice of receipt from the collection 
of the Society of Friends of Natural 
Science: "From H[errn] Tilesius by 
H[errn] Willdenow, several pieces 
received on 17 May 1808. Hair and 
wool from the mammoth pelt which 
was recently excavated in Siberia, 
detached for the esteemed Society of 
Friends of Natural Science in Berlin”. 


Mammoth had also been mentioned in 
a document by Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt in the Berlin State Library 
(fig. 7) gave rise for a brief time to 
the hope of uncovering another his- 
torical sample of the specimen 
among the existing Kunstkammer 
objects. In a letter written in 
Königsberg оп 11 August 1809, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt — who 

had been director of the Section 

for Public Worship and Instruc- 

tion of the Prussian Interior 
Ministry since February? — 
commissioned Prussian General Post- 
master Karl Ferdinand Friedrich von Nagler to 
send a "small box containing a piece of skin and hair 

from the mammoth skeleton discovered by Court Councillor and 
Professor Adams in the Arctic Sea" to the Academy of Sciences in Berlin.'° 

The documents indicate that the sample was to be sent on order of Prussian King Wilhelm III to 
the Berlin Kunstkammer and to be appropriately displayed there as an exhibition object." The 
king had been shown the skeleton by Adams personally during a previous visit to the Petersburg 
Kunstkammer and had evidently received the sample as a gift [MPearls].'® 


Following a cabinet order in 1798, the Kunstkammer had been subordinated to the Academy of 
Sciences and was now exhibited together with the academy's collections in the rooms of the 
Berlin Palace [© Around 1800].' In this way, the former naturalia of the Kunstkammer, which 
had been turned over to the academy іп 1735-36 [Monkey Hand], were returned to their 


previous domicile. The reception of the intact sample of the Adams Mammoth was confirmed 


by the directorate of the academy.” However, only the specimen of the Society of Friends of — 9 See ibid.; Joger 1994. 

10 See Hackethal 2010. 

11 See Böhme-Kaßler 2005; on the 

Naturkunde Berlin. There is another sample with bristles from an Elephas primigenius in the Society of Friends of Natural Sci- 

ence (Gesellschaft Naturforschen- 

der Freunde), its goals, and its 

River Delta” in 1866 (fig. 8).2! It remains unclear what happened to the samples of the type history, see also GNF, accessed 11 

February 2022: http://www.gnf. 

berlin/index. php/schriften/histo- 

object disappear here, which would mark the end of a classic object biography investigating a rie. 

12 Cited in Hackethal 2010, р. 82. 

13 Reich/Gehler 2005, р. 15. 

to continue to follow the historical context around the history of the Adams Mammoth and in 18 See the press release of the mu- 

seum in 2005, e.g. on the Karst- 

wanderweg website: https://www. 

interplay of relevant sources from various Berlin archives, the rediscovered note from Humboldt karstwanderweg.de/publika/snm 

is an important document in a highly charged phase of science policy in the institutional and 0. ана 

у 2022). 

collection history of the Kunstkammer.” 15 Beginning in 1817, this section be- 
came the independent Ministry 
of Ecclesiastical, Instructional, 
and Medical Affairs. 


Natural Science from 1808 has been found in the current holdings of the Museum für 
museums palaeontological collection from Siberia, but this one was found “west of the Yenisey 
specimen sent by Humboldt and intended for the Kunstkammer. All traces of the material 
real collection object in its changing contexts.” In this particular case, however, it makes sense 


this way to preserve further references to the object or at least to its collection context. In the 
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5 | The samples of the Society for 
Friends of Natural Science as they 
are currently kept in the Fossil 


Vertebrates Collection at the Museum 


16 


fiir Naturkunde Berlin. 


SBB PK, Slg. Darmstaedter 2b 1816: 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, fols. 8- 
9, here fol. 8. Regarding the һі5- 
tory of this documentation: in 
the early twentieth century, Lud- 
wig Darmstaedter established an 
extensive collection of handwrit- 
ten manuscripts and letters, pri- 
marily from natural scientists, 
which formed an important basis 
of the manuscript department at 
the Berlin State Library. The two 
sheets also exist as copies in the 
original context in the Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv (GStA PK, І. НА Rep. 
76 Ve, Sekt.15, Abt. ХІ, Nr. 16, Bd. 1, 
fol. 16), along with a note that the 
originals were taken by Ludwig 
Darmstaedter in 1913. For further 
documents on these proceedings, 
see ibid., fols. 14-17. The related 
documents in the Academy of 
Sciences are located at ABBAW, 
PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-10, fols. 1r- 
30v; the receipt of the box is doc- 
umented іп ibid., fol. 30r-v. 
“Through the Section for Public 
Instruction, his Royal Majesty 
sends the directorate of the Аса- 
demy of Sciences a box contain- 
ing a piece of skin and many 
hairs from the mammoth skele- 
ton that Court Councillor and Pro- 
fessor Adams discovered on the 
Arctic Sea, with the order to ex- 
hibit and adorn these items in 
the Kunstkammer” (SBB РК, 516. 
Darmstaedter 2b 1816: Humboldt, 
Wilhelm von, fol. 8). 

See Postmaster Nagler's note of 27 
February 1809 on the transfer of 
the sample to the Minister of the 
Interior, Friedrich Ferdinand 
Alexander Graf von Dohna-Schlo- 
bitten: “Your Excellence finds in 
the enclosed box 1 piece of skin 
and 4 hairs from the mammoth 
skeleton that Court Councillor and 
Professor Adams discovered on 
the Arctic Sea and has shown His 
Majesty the King in St. Peters- 
burg" (GStA PK, |. НА Rep. 76 Ve, 
Sekt.15, Abt. ХІ, Мг. 16, Вал, fol. 
14). Dohna gave the sample to 
Humboldt on 30 July 1809 (see 
SBB PK, Slg. Darmstaedter 2b 1816: 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, fol. 9). 
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Museum für Naturkunde 
Berlin 

MB. Ma. 51319 

Mammuthus primigenius 

(BLUMENBACH) 

Haare und Wolle 
Original zu Hackethal, S. (2010): „Haare 
und Wolle vom Mammuthusthiere" — 
über die Gesellschaft Naturforschender 
| Freunde an das Naturkundemuseum.- 
| In; Damaschun et al.: Klasse Ordnung 
Art 200 Jahre Museum für Naturkunde. 
S. 82-83 


Sibirien 


ТУ 


The Controversy around the Mineralogical Collection of the Kunstkammer 


The aforementioned cabinet order of 1798 gave the Kunstkammer a new administrative structure. 
Librarian Jean Henry was its chief administrator, and various renowned scientists were responsible 
as wardens for the different discipline-specific collections.” For example, Carl Ludwig Willdenow, 
who would receive the sample of the Adams Mammoth in the Society of Friends of Natural Science 
in 1808, was in charge of taxidermy for the academy, and Martin Heinrich Klaproth, one of the 
most important chemists and mineralogists of the time, was assigned the mineralogical collection. 
The appointed wardens, however, had little influence on the development of the collections. It 
was Henry himself who ensured an enormous increase in objects in all areas of the collection over 
the next ten years. In 1805 he developed his plan for a universal museum, in which the holdings 
of the Kunstkammer would be united with other significant royal collections in Berlin. This pro- 
posed museum would rival similar European institutions in Dresden, Kassel, London, Paris, Vi- 
enna, and St. Petersburg [® Canon and Transformation]. For Henry, this museum would be 
oriented primarily to a lay public, who would also have access to the collections. The scientific 


usage that the Academy of the Sciences had sought for more than a century was clearly secondary 


in these plans.” It initially looked as if 
Henry’s ideas would be implemented. He re- 
ceived, for instance, money to purchase sev- 
eral private collections [MGolden Plover]. 


However, there were also parallel efforts in 


Berlin during these years to establish a major 
research institute and teaching campus with af- 
filiated collections.*° The brothers Alexander 


9 vint А son Mamouth, et lui ayant fait couper les 
A ots T mut 


and Wilhelm von Humboldt pursued the am- Yu Relation abregee d'un Voyage à la 
bitious plan of founding a university in Berlin. ce 


mer—glaciale, et décoyeertm-des | 
M К es ы Mamouth, 
Бә) a 


Ч 


Е Biblictnes =. 


Z.BIBL.B. 


In the summer of 1809, Wilhelm von Humboldt ARA ut a} 


was working out the design of such an educational 
institution for the Prussian king Friedrich Wilhelm 
III. According to Humboldt’s plan, the collections of 


the academy and other royal research institutions such | 
pale, dont l'ex 
jes:plus sh 


as the Library, the Botanical Garden, and the Anatom- 


j 


ical Museum would be turned over to the new university, T 
"D . e e je . "уу 
divided up into the discipline-specific museums of the F 
Adams 


academic departments, and used to instruct students." In Relation d'un Voyage 


his "Proposal to Establish the University of Berlin" from 24 gat |22 = «ud 
July 1809, Humboldt wrote "that collections and institutes RR Mamouth. 
. . . become truly useful only when comprehensive scientific 
instruction is tied to them".?? For this reason, he planned “to \ 
link them into an organic whole so that each part, by attaining асату 
ап appropriate independence, works together with the other parts 


toward a general ultimate objective”.” 


In the midst of these plans, Henry, who for years had vehemently 
opposed the division and curtailment of the venerable institution 
entrusted to him, wrote several letters of complaint.” A particular 
point of contention was the Mineralogical Collections of the 
Kunstkammer. Already іп 1805, Friedrich Wilhelm ІП had issued 
a cabinet order stipulating that all minerals and stones in the Kunst- 
kammer be turned over to the Mineral Cabinet of the Department 
of Mines and Metallurgy, which was more significant for economic 
and scientific reasons. This order, however, had not been initially 
implemented due to lack of space [ Crystalline Gold]. The debate 
among the different parties extended over years and focused in 
particular on the question of whether a collection should aim at 
communicating knowledge as a display collection (Henry’s standpoint) or producing knowledge 6 | Original travel report by Michael 


. . 2. . Friedrich Ad , Relation abrégée 
as a teaching collection (the position of the Department of Mines and Metallurgy).*! nn an 
d'un Voyage a la mer glaciale, et 


découverte des restes d'un Mamouth, 
. . . 1807, М fiir Naturkunde Berlin. 
In the summer of 1809, Henry was almost certain that Wilhelm von Humboldt, as director of es 


the section for public instruction, would look favourably on his arguments. After a weeks-long 
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7 | Wilhelm von Humboldt's 
commission and letter regarding 
the sending of a sample of the 


UD T 


Adams Mammoth to the Kunst- у 
каттег Berlin, with various notes 2 Fa 
in different hands, 11 August 1809, 


Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. 
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controversy with numerous written statements 
from the academy, interior ministry, Humboldt, 
and Henry,” the latter wrote a letter to the direc- 
torate of the academy on 10 August once again de- 
tailing his thoughts about a museum for a lay 
public and identifying the reasons why it was in- 
dispensable that the collections remain together 
(fig. 9). Henry refused to turn the petrifactions 
over to Dietrich Ludwig Gustav Karsten, director 
of the Mineral Cabinet of the Department of 
Mines and Metallurgy, and sought in his argu- 
ments to employ a current scientific debate in 


mineralogy for the aims of the Kunstkammer. 


After noting that he had acquired his mineralogical knowledge from visits to several collections 
and through the instruction of Martin Heinrich Klaproth, who was also the curator of the 
academy's mineralogical collection, Henry stated that in none of the mineralogical handbooks he 
knew were petrifactions classified within the current mineralogical systems. He referred here to 


Blumenbach as one of the greatest naturalists of the era: 


In Blumenbachs classical natural history, from which I have drawn the little knowledge that I 
possess of this discipline, petrifactions ог... petrifacts are separated completely and definitely 
from minerals or fossils and constitute their own genus in the realm of nature. Both genera are 


indeed related in inorganic nature, but the one is by no means a species of the other.” 


With his assertion that “petrifacts are not counted among minerals”, Henry referred to the con- 
temporary scientific debate about the classification of different branches of mineralogy and con- 
cluded: *[M]y refusal to deliver both collections without a specific order can thus by no means be 
attributed to my gross ignorance or to rigid obstinacy.”** His explanations, however, were in vain, 
as Wilhelm von Humboldt had already decided the matter on 5 August 1809 in Königsberg and 


informed him: 


[T]hus esteemed sir, you are hereby commissioned to turn over immediately to Herr Karsten 
this mineral collection, to which the petrifacts of course belong. The separation of objects that 
belong to one and the same class cannot be viewed as anything but inappropriate. If this does 
not accord with your wishes, you will, however, be pleased to learn of another addition to the 
Naturalia Cabinet of the Academy of Sciences: in the near future, a box with a piece of skin 
and many hairs from the mammoth skeleton discovered on the Arctic Sea by Court Councillor 


and Professor Adams will be sent from here.” 


It was thus the sending of the sample of the Adams Mammoth that ultimately put an end to all 
discussions. Humboldt, who planned a teaching institution par excellence in sharp contrast to 
Henry’s ideas, did not even bother addressing the latter's arguments. Henry had to turn over the 
collection to Karsten and received de facto a single object — albeit a rather famous one at the time — 


as compensation. Henry was soon compelled by royal order to relinquish all of the naturalia of 


8 | Sample containing bristle hairs 
from the Elephas primigenius in 
the palaeontological collection 

of 1866, Museum für Naturkunde 
Berlin. 
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See Dolezel 2019, p. 22. 

SBB PK, Sig. Darmstaedter 2b 1816: 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, fol. 8. 
See also the confirmation of re- 
ceipt ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), 
I-XV-10, fol. 30r-v. 

I would like to thank Thomas 
Schossleitner from the manage- 
ment of the Fossil Vertebrates 
Collection for providing infor- 
mation and evidence on the 
specimens at the Museum für 
Naturkunde. 

On the concept of object biogra- 
phy and its methods, see Braun 
2015, pp. 9-26. 

On the context ofthe sources, see 
notes 16-18 above. 

See the extensive discussion in 
Dolezel 2019, especially pp. 22-5. 
Ibid., p. 28. 

See ibid., pp. 29-36. 

See Bredekamp/Labuda 2010, pp. 
238-9; Bredekamp 2020a. 
Gründungstexte 2010, pp. 244-5. 
lbid., p. 245. 

See Dolezel 2017b. 

See Dolezel 2019, especially 

pp. 204-7. 

See ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), 
1-XV-10, fols. 17-30%. 

Jean Henry's letter to the direc- 
torate of the academy on 10 August 
1809 (ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), 
1-XV-10, fols. 25r-26v, here 

fol. 26r). 

Ibid., fol. 26r. On the specializa- 
tion and related division of the 
Royal Mineral Collection over the 
course of the nineteenth century, 
see Hoppe 1998, especially p. 6. 
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9 | Letter from Jean Henry to the 
directorate of the Academy of 
Sciences, 10 August 1809, Berlin- 
Brandenburg Academy of 
Sciences. 
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the Kunstkammer. His institution could no longer offer any substantial opposition to the Hum- 
boldtian educational reforms. The mineralogical collections were transferred to the Mineralogical 
Cabinet (which with the founding of the university was renamed the Mineralogical Museum in 
1810), and in the same year the zoological objects in the Kunstkammer were surrendered to the 
university's Zoological Museum ( Golden Plover].*° Henry's plans of an encyclopaedic museum 
for a lay public was thus rendered passé, although the idea of a comprehensive universal museum 
Around 1855]. The estate of the Humboldt 


brothers was also incorporated, in accord with their own wishes, into the vision of a scientific cos- 


would be later be revived in the Neues Museum [ 


mos in Berlin that they had designed. During his own lifetime, Alexander von Humboldt donated 
numerous samples to the Royal Mineral Cabinet, and his encyclopaedic collection was later divided 


up among various Berlin museums.*” 


It is possible that the historic sample of the Adams Mammoth was, as a fossil object, transferred 
from the Kunstkammer along with other objects from the mineralogical and palaeontological col- 
lections to the university's Mineralogical Museum, which in accord with the understanding of the 
time encompassed both mineralogy and palaeontology. If this was the case, it would not be sur- 
prising if the sample was lost in the turmoil. Perhaps it awaits its rediscovery in another collection 
as the result of deaccession, that is, being turned over to a different museum [Il Monkey Hand], 
where it will once again cause a scientific sensation. The history of the geoscientific collections in 
Berlin has remained unsettled: objects have continued to be transferred back and forth between 
various Berlin institutions to the present day.** The object history of a complete skeleton such as 
the Adams Mammoth in St. Petersburg, on the other hand, is easier to trace. These giants from 
the Ice Age have lost none of their fascination. Alongside dinosaurs, they are among the great at- 


tractions of today’s natural science exhibitions. 


Translated by Tom Lampert 


35 


36 


37 


38 


Wilhelm von Humboldt's letter to 
Jean Henry on 5 August 1809 
(ABBAW, PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-10, 
fol. 27r). 

On the Mineralogical Cabinet, see 
Hoppe 1987. 

On Alexander von Humboldt's 
mineralogical collections, see 
Damaschun/Schmitt 2019, espe- 
cially the chapter "Sammlung", 
here p. 23; on further objects 
from the collection as well as the 
lifeworld of the Humboldt broth- 
ers in present-day Berlin muse- 
ums, see Spies/Tintemann/Mende 
2020. 

See Hoppe 1998. 
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Marcus Bali | | SAXON FRESHWATER PEARLS: 
PORTRAIT OF THE PRUSSIAN 
KING AS A PEARL FISHER? 


The entry in the notes made by a Kunstkammer visitor sometime between 1742 and 1752 can 
easily be overlooked: “123. Numerous pearls as they were found in the Elster River in Saxony.” 
The list, written in Latin cursive script, is followed by comments in German cursive by the same 
author: “These pearls were fished by the late King Friedrich Wilhelm with his own hands” (fig. 
1).' The indication of sociocultural provenance distinguishes the collection exhibit from the pre- 
ceding entry, in which the visitor emphasized the natural-historical aspect of the object: “122. A 
pearl as it grows in the shell. There is a pearl still attached to the shell and another is unattached, 


so that опе can see how the pearls grow” (fig. 2). 


These pearls presented in their shell were also the products of the freshwater pearl mussel Mar- 
garitifera margaritifera and likewise came from Saxony. Оп 13 December 1690, a similar set had 
already been transferred to the Kunstkammer collection,? but was passed on to the Academy of 
Sciences along with most of the naturalia іп 1735-36 [8 Monkey Hand]. The pearls in their shell 
that the visitor wrote about, however, were not added to the collection until the early eighteenth 
century and were retained for the Kunstkammer by Conrad Christoph Neuburg, who became 
the warden in 1735, along with the pearls “fished” by Friedrich Wilhelm I, which had not been 


listed as naturalia in the inventory.‘ 


Interconnecting the Collection 


Pearls (which were also used for pharmacological purposes [9 Bezoars]) could be admired at various 
locations in the Berlin Kunstkammer, in particular as precious ornamentation of artificialia such as 
the episcopal mitres indexed in 1694 under “Rarities and Works of Art”. Their use in these objects 
formerly owned by the church refer to the biblically authorized sacral semantic significance of pearls, 
as was the case with a “silver gilded medallion with a picture of Christ the Lord and a small pearl 
hanging from it."? The ornamental function of the small shimmering spheres, befitting regal splen- 
dour, linked the collection rooms with other living and social spaces of the palace [Cupid]. Prior 
to viewing the Kunstkammer, another visitor saw the bed in the royal apartment, “wherein his royal 
Majesty held his nuptials with the queen,” decorated with “oriental pearls, the curtains of red velvet 
...”.° There were shells in the Kunstkammer among the conchylia in the Cabinet of Naturalia, and 
shells processed as mother-of-pearl inlays could be found in numerous objects in several rooms. Even 
more precious than pearls was byssus, a fabric made of secretions from the Mediterranean noble pen 
shell (Pinna nobilis) that was already priceless in ancient times. According to its old label, an extant 
pair of gloves made of this byssus silk in the Museum für Naturkunde [® Cases, Boxes] had been a 
gift, along with two noble pen shells, from the bishop of Tarent to the Prussian king in 1822. How- 
ever, the present did not find its way to the Kunstkammer, but was instead entered in the main cat- 


alogue of the Malacology (Mollusc) Department of the university collection (fig. 3). 


< 1| Page from an anonymous 


description of the Berlin Kunstkammer, 


with entries on Saxon freshwater 


pearls (nos. 122 and 123), ca. 1742-52, 


Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 


Anonymus B, fol. 8v. 

Ibid., fol. 8v (see fig. 1). On the 
heated debate at the time about 
the origins of the pearls, see 
Suchy 2022, pp. 77-90. | would 
also like to thank Verena Suchy, 
Gießen, for her suggestions and 
helpful comments for this object 
biography. 

See Eingangsbuch 1688/1692b, 
fol. 23r, and Inventar 1694, p. 11, 
no. 152. 

See Verzeichnis 1735, fol. 8v, no. 
152 (the earlier set), or 19v, no. 377 
(the more recent set). The list is a 
copy of the inventory of 1694 
(nos. 1-155), which was amended 
up to no. 406, reflecting the sta- 
tus in 1734. The high acquisition 
number 377 confirms the late ac- 
quisition of the second (remain- 
ing) set, whereas the first (with 
the same number as in the 1694 
inventory) was transferred to the 
Academy in July 1736 (see ABBAW, 
PAW (1700-1811), I-XV-19, fol. 75r, 
no. 152). 

Inventar 1694, pp. 144-45, nos. 
52-4, and p. 149, no. 88. 
Anonymus A, fols. 23V-24r. 
Museum fiir Naturkunde, Mala- 
cology Collection, ZMB/Moll. 3823 
(MS-Inventar 1). There is also an- 
other pair of gloves (ZMB/Moll. 
103.239 a, b [MS-Inventar 2]) of 
unknown provenance. | am grate- 
ful to Christine Zorn as well as to 
Katharina and Parm von Oheimb, 
Museum für Naturkunde Berlin, 
for making me aware of these 
objects. 
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Kiister 1756, col. 547. 

On "cabinets, drawers, and pan- 
els as visualizations of state or- 
ganization" (the book's subtitle), 
see, generally, Segelken 2010b, 
which, however, places a stronger 
focus on spatially, visually, and 
textually fixed classification sys- 
tems. 

Kiister 1756, p. 18 or col. 548. On 
“sovereigns as turners" іп gen- 
eral, see Maurice 1985. 

See Friedrich Wilhelm | 1990; on 
the lost portrait, see p. 63, cat. 
no. 1.78. The paintings were col- 
lected primarily in the remote 
Kossenblatt hunting lodge. 
Anonymus B, fol. 10r. 

As an example of the wealth of 
literature on maritime objects ex- 
changed globally, especially 
shells and pearls, see in this con- 
text Grasskamp 2021. 

On the studiolo, see Conticelli 
2007. 

Heydt 1744, p. 242. The “Moorish 
divers" mentioned here refer 
specifically to the "Moors" (so 
named by the Portuguese), a 
Muslim minority that developed 
from interaction between the 
local populations and the Arab 
traders who dominated pearl 
fishing and trading prior to the 
arrival of Europeans (see e.g. 
McGilvray 2008, pp. 44-5). A 
popular conflation of the histor- 
ical Ceylon context and Oriental- 
ism was also offered in Georges 
Bizet's 1863 opera Les pécheurs de 
perles (The Pearl Fishers). 

On Vogtland pearl fishing, see 
Meyer 1770 (an excerpt from an 
unpublished monograph of 1732; 
quotations p. 200); Jahn 1854; 
Rudau 1961; on Electoral Palati- 
nate pearl fishing in the Oden- 
wald hills, see Carl 1908/1909; on 
Bavarian pearl fishing from an 
early modern perspective with a 
comparison of domestic and ori- 
ental pearls, see Geiger 1637. 


2 | Shell and pearls of the European 


freshwater pearl mussel (Margaritifera 


margaritifera), Wolfstein Castle 
hunting museum. The presentation 
in the Berlin Kunstkammer likely 
resembled this one. 
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Like the natural history exhibit of the pearls in their shells, the "numerous pearls found in the 
Elster River in Saxony, which King Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia of glorious memory had fished 
with his own hands"? were also first and foremost naturalia of precious ahistoricity. A divergent 
meaning for the collection came with the cataloguing and presentation practice when the pearls 
were finally linked to a reported royal act that turned the natural history objects in the Cabinet 
of Naturalia into royal memorabilia in the form of secular contact relics | Shattered Die]. The 
early modern royal representation thereby developed a power of hybridization — fuelled by 
Kunstkammer owners and administrators as well as the public — in which exhibits were no longer 
viewed solely within the context of object categories or room assignments and the collection was 
organized in an alternative manner? A counterpart to these social dynamics of organizing were 
the /udi naturae (whims of nature), the showpieces in which nature itself seemed to playfully 


hybridize naturalia and artificialia [M Monkey Hand]. 


Among the memorabilia, objects were presented that, like hunting trophies [MAntlers] or bent 
utensils [ * Intact and Damaged], indicated the ups and downs of royal hunting and did not seem 
from the outset to be intended for a Kunstkammer. Virtually prototypical of such collections, 
1685/1688], whereby both product and tool were dis- 


played in Berlin, such as the “ivory knob turned by Emperor Peter I of Russia,” and the “large 


on the other hand, were the turneries [ 
turning lathe made in Petersburg, which the Emperor of Russia gave King Friedrich I".'? 
Although Friedrich Wilhelm I attempted to distract himself from his gout symptoms by painting 
— including a portrait of the Russian Empress Catherine I, who had visited the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer [Ж Priapus] — it is striking that he did not consider his pictures worthy of being exhibited 


in a Kunstkammer.!! 


Regarding remembrances of the Soldier King, the momentum of the memorabilia pervaded all 


categories of the collection, such as that of the naturalia, with the pearls and wild boar trophies; 


3 | Glove made of byssus and fan 
mussel shell, 1822, and the old label, 
Museum für Naturkunde Berlin. 


17 On these pearls, first mentioned 
in 1734, see the SKD Online Collec- 
tion, available at https://skd-on- 
line-collection.skd.museum/Deta 
ils/Index/118125 (accessed 1 Febru- 
ary 2022); for the counterpart to a 
necklace made of oriental pearls, 
go to https://skd-online-collec- 
tion.skd.museum/Details/Index/n 
8129 (accessed 1 February 2022). 
See also Syndram/Arnold/Kappel 
1997, pp. 258-60. On the pearl 
figures in Dresden's Grünes 
Gewölbe (Green Vault), which 
have not been considered here, 
see also Weinhold/Syndram 2000. 

18 Meyer 1770, р. 201. 

19 See the genealogical table in 
Jahn 1854, pp. 206-8. 

20 Meyer 1770, pp. 203, 208 and 196, 
respectively. On working condi- 
tions and ecological exploitation, 
especially in Caribbean pearl 
fishing, see Warsh 2018. 

21 Meyer 1770, p. 195; and Jahn 1854, 
p. 46. 

scientifica, with the iconographic embedding of the Hohenzollern succession into the night clock 22 See Le Мапа 1878, quotations p. 120; 

see also the Gartenlaube articles 

in Anonym 1888; Anonym 1892. 

prince | Shattered Die]. A net of princely functions and activities including hunting, dynastic The decreased yield, not least due 

to water pollution from mining, 
was already lamented in Meyer 
graphical dimension at the same time drew a chronological axis between the contact relic of a 1770, p. 194; on the great threat to 
freshwater pearl mussels in pre- 

sent-day Europe, see e.g. Bauer 

the late king could ride around on his own.”'? 2002. 


the artificialia, including the wax effigies of his children who had died young [Wax]; the 
[Ж Night Clock]; and the curiosa, with the shoe buckle swallowed by the three-year-old crown 
transfer of rule, and private life spanned all the rooms of the Kunstkammer, whereby the bio- 


child's swallowing experiments and the wheelchair of the aged, decrepit sovereign, ^with which 
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4 | Alessandro Allori, The Pearl Fishers, 
1570-72, studiolo of Francesco | in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. 


23 "Perlenfórster" was the term for 
this position in Bavaria; see Jahn 
1854, p. 48n. 

24 See Weigel 1698, pp. 271-2, 265-7 
(incorrect pagination), quotations 
p. 265 and in the caption of the 
engraving following p. 270. The 
Pearl Driller (engraving following 
p. 266), on the other hand, is de- 
scribed and depicted as a Euro- 
pean occupation. 

25 See the SKD Online Collection, 
available at https://skd-online- 
collection.skd.museum/Details/In 
dex/117442 (accessed 1 February 
2022). 

26 Also to be included in the interpre- 
tation would be the two similar, 
albeit smaller figures of "Moors" 
carrying pearl bowls with grotes- 
quely knobby pieces of mother- 
of-pearl; see ibid., https://skd- 
online-collection.skd. museum/ 
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Oceanus, Ceylon, and Oelsnitz 


Pearl fishing, on the other hand, was not among the common 
activities of European princes. For Westerners, knowledge of 
the origins of oriental pearls ranged between two poles that 
were expressed not least in images. '? Alessandro Allori's paint- 
ing from 1570-72 in Francesco Гв studiolo in the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence places pearl fishing within the horizon 
of the elite imagination of European humanism (fig. 4). In 
an ideal landscape identified as antique through classical 
ruins, the human and mythological protagonists, both male 
and female, lift the treasures from a timeless sea as if in an ef- 
fortless game, and the pearls string together virtually on their 
own. The figures in the manner of Michelangelo, with Euro- 
pean features assumed to be universal, act in heroic naked- 
ness, and through the light and dark flesh tones are separated 
only by gender. This design finds its context in the Kunst- 
kammer concept of the manneristic studiolo, which embeds 
pearl fishing into other metamorphic exchange processes and 


techniques between nature and art, such as alchemy. 


The antithesis is marked — also with chronological distance 
- by an engraving from Johann Wolfgang Heydt’s 
Allerneuester Geographisch- und Topographischer Schau-Platz 
von Africa und Ost-Indien of 1744 (fig. 5). From the perspective of the European traveller, the 
harvesting of pearls, which would also find their way into European courts, is revealed to be a 
large, virtually industrial enterprise. The sea off the coast of Mannar, the settlement of the Dutch 
East India Company in northern Ceylon (today Sri Lanka), is filled with boats and ships, a con- 
siderable number of which predominantly served the colonial surveillance regime, “so that none 
of the Moorish divers, or even their boats and vehicles, could pass through; such as when their 
principals should regret the loss they imagine they could suffer if they were not successfully pearl 
fishing." Heydt described the working conditions and diving procedures in detail and, as the 
subtitle of his book promised, “truthfully”, but the bodies of the thousands involved — Heydt gives 
the impression they were only men — disappear entirely among the many vessels depicted in the 


wide perspective of the copper engraving [Crystalline Gold]. 


The “numerous pearls” in the Berlin Kunstkammer, however, were not oriental saltwater pearls, 
but central European freshwater ones, as they have been harvested for centuries from clear moun- 
tain streams — in German states, especially at the headwaters of the White Elster in the Vogtland 
or in the Danube catchment area between Regensburg and Passau. In Dresden, the capital of the 
sovereign territory of Saxony, the government took note of the pearl fishing around Oelsnitz in 
the mid-sixteenth century. In 1621, Elector Johann Georg I summoned the “elder” Moritz Schmir- 
ler to him, a master cloth-maker from Oelsnitz. He forbade him from wild fishing and appointed 
him to the well-paid “position of Electoral Pearl Fisher”.!° The Vogtland pearl fishery, like mining, 


thus ultimately came under the regalian rights of the sovereign territory. Its yields came from a 


| Blat VER: Serl- Fisc 
Kreutze Epa: Mohrörche 


een 2, wie 
gehen т wan sre getn chet ha 3 Ра 


fce: 5 fe К 
orta xe DESEE) Beget. I ^w 
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pleasant landscape which, in contrast to Allori, could be charted precisely (fig. 6) and were to be 
submitted in Dresden under strictly monitored administrative regulations (fig. 7), where the 
generally somewhat smaller, darker pearls with less lustre became a lucrative and proudly presented 


counterpart to the treasure of oriental pearls (fig. 8).'7 


Care of the banks that were harvested in the summer months, filled with mussels growing over 
decades in the shallow water of the streams, demanded considerable arcane expertise on the “sci- 
ence of fishing pearls”.'* The office of the Electoral Pearl Fisher — which also had the authority to 
require local millers to regulate the water levels and the obligation to oppose poaching — remained 
with the Schmirler/Schmerler family until well into the nineteenth century; the family members 
who held this office are all known by name." As early as 1732, Georg Christoph Meyer contrasted 
the “loyalty and painstaking diligence” of these “very skilled people” with the production condi- 


tions overseas, 


5 | Johann Wolfgang Heydt, Perl- 
Fischerey bey Manaer oder Arippa, 
illustration from Johann Wolfgang 
Heydt, Allerneuester Geographisch- 
und Topographischer Schau-Platz 
von Africa und Ost-Indien, 1744. 


Details/Index/117608 and https:// 
skd-online-collection. skd.muse- 
um/Details/Index/117607 (accessed 
1 February 2022). As a comparison, 
see also the figure with emeralds, 
SKD object number 117440. 
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6 | The White Elster near Oelsnitz, because if you would let the Vogtland pearl mussels be dealt with just as carelessly as the Indians 
‚ 168 from the Saxon Mile Sheets, . А 
Р a run are used to treating their own, the benefit and value would not last very long, but the waters would 
be exhausted of them іп a very few years.” 
27 Letter from Friedrich Wilhelm | The Elster pearls could be “reached with moderate wading”, and thus in contrast to deep-sea pearl 


to Leopold von Anhalt-Dessau, 
13 February 1728 (Klepper 1938, 
pp. 87-8, quotations p. 88). still conceded іп 1854.” In the Gartenlaube magazine, an 1878 article on the “mussel workers in 


diving “it was not necessary that the pearl fisher risk blood and life in obtaining a pearl”, as was 
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the Vogtland” once again conjured associations of 
conquest and adventurous hunting with the “pearl 
fisher on the prowl”. However, nostalgic family tra- 
dition and knowledge transfer between the genera- 
tions were positioned as a patriarchal stereotype 
against a capitalistic modernity that was preparing 
an end to the old world through the industrial pro- 
cessing of globally imported raw materials, with pol- 
lution of the environment and overexploitation of 
resources: “А thousand steps farther!’ consoled the 
young companion of the hoary huntsman [i.e., offi- 
cial pearl fisher]. The old man shook his head, smil- 
ing sadly.”” 

With Moritz Schmirler and his successors, the Saxon 
guild master craftsman, who functioned in a side 
job as a “pearl ranger”” or official conservator of the 
electoral pearl fishing rights, joined the role models 
of playful Triton, playful Naiad, and the “Moorish 
divers”. What habitus might have served as orienta- 
tion for the Prussian king Friedrich Wilhelm I? Or 
more importantly, what image of a pearl fisher might 
the visitors to the Berlin Kunstkammer have had in 
mind when they were told that the Soldier King had 
fished “with his own hands” the Elster pearls that en- 
thralled them? 


Paradoxical overlappings were indeed possible in the 
European imagination around 1700. In Christoph 
Weigel’s 1698 book of trades, the “pearl fisher” sud- 
denly and surprisingly appears between the guild 
trades of stonecutter and miner within the estatist 
early modern society (fig. 9). Weigel mentions the 
pearl fishery of the East and West “Indies”, “with 
wife and children”, as well as that of Europe. How- 
ever, the engraving shows two men with exoticized 
muscular, dark-skinned bodies wearing only loin- 
cloths who are presenting their pearl mussel catch in 
a pathos formula, an emotionally charged visual 
trope in which they bow submissively to three men 


standing erectly. The posture and dress depict these 


8 | Necklace of 177 Elster pearls, harvested before 1734, strung 
between 1927 and 1937, Dresden State Art Collections, Green Vault. 
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two colonial Europeans and a bearded Jewish trader 
wearing an orientalizing fur-trimmed coat and turban as 


lords. In contrast to the depictions of other occupations 


in this book of trades, these men are the main actors, 


with the composition emphasizing at the same time the 


global diversity in the contact zones of pearl fishing and 


trade. The caption of the emblematic text-image combi- 


nation presents the activity of the “deep-sea divers” as an 


9 | Christoph Weigel, The Pearl Fisher, 


28 


29 


30 


illustration from Christoph Weigel, 
Abbildung Der Gemein-Nützlichen 
Haupt-Stände, 1698. 


See Schlechte 1990, pp. 219-29; 
Schnitzer 2014, esp. pp. 212-28. 
See Fassmann/Horn 1734, p. 914, 
quotations ibid.; and Fassmann 
1735/1741, p. 382. 

On Friedrich Wilhelm I's visit to 
Dresden in 1728, see Fassmann/ 
Horn 1734, pp. 889-902; Fass- 
mann 1735/1741, pp. 375-78; on 
the Zeithain pleasure encamp- 
ment (Lustlager), see Fassmann/ 
Horn 1734, pp. 927-66. 
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expression of a morality that the author considers uni- 
versally comprehensible, whereas at the centre of the pic- 
ture, men are simply wading chest-deep in the water, 
more likely bringing to mind the European harvest of 
freshwater mussels.?* Hardly less complex than this clas- 
sically formalized embedding of a colonial context within 
the framework of European guild trades is the statuette 
of a “Moor” in Dresden’s Green Vault, created by Johann 
Heinrich Kóhler in 1724, showing an artificially com- 
posed ore sample comprising Saxon silver and Saxon 
gems.? It was designed as a counterpart to the more 
famous Moor with [presumably Colombian] Emerald 
Samples. The two works comment on one another. In 
one possible interpretation, the similarity between the 
figure carrying the emeralds, as a representative of the 
area of origin, and the holder of the domestic Saxon ore 
seems to transform Saxony into a comparably exoticized 


realm.?° 


Only within the framework of official state visits would it 
have been conceivable for the Prussian king to fish for Saxon pearls with his own hands. In 1728, 
Friedrich Wilhelm I travelled to Dresden during Carnival, where he could not “express everything 
that I saw of curious things and magnificence”; of the Green Vault, he stated: “cella éblouit [it is 
dazzling]! My father’s jewels are nothing in сотрагіѕоп”.? In 1730 he participated in the legendary 
military review at the pleasure encampment at Zeithain. However, none of these visits brought 
the distinguished guest to the Vogtland, although translocations of regional attractions to sites 
more convenient for the court were by no means unusual. The Saturn Festival, for example, which 
celebrated mining as the source of Saxony’s wealth, did not take place in the Ore Mountains, but 
instead in the only moderately hilly Plauen Ground because it was closer to Dresden (fig. 10). 
This festival, which the Prussian king did not attend, was held in 1719 as the highlight of the 
planet festivals on the occasion of the marriage of the prince elector. Against the backdrop of an 
artificial mine, Augustus the Strong subjected the participating miners to princely decorum, not 
only in terms of their clothing but their bodies as well. Only handsome men of strong stature 
were assembled, while the countless children working in the mines were excluded, and the cos- 
tuming in a miner’s habit that was actually exorbitantly expensive for the protagonists obscured 
the true everyday working conditions of the miners. At Augustus the Strong’s return visit in Berlin 


following the Prussian visit to Saxony during Carnival, Friedrich Wilhelm hosted a “water jousting 


competition” on 6 June 1728, after Augus- 
tus the Strong’s son, the Polish crown 
prince and Saxon prince elector, had 
viewed the “rarities chamber” (armoury) in 
the royal stables. For this, it was not the res- 
ident fishers from Stralau who were sent for 
the event on the Spree River before the 
Berlin palace, but instead the salt panners 
(Halloren) from НаПе.?? Unfortunately, 
none of the contemporary descriptions of 
Friedrich Wilhelm T's visits to Saxony men- 
tion any sort of pearl fishing for state guests 
staged in any comparable way.” Could the 
Elster pearls in Berlins Kunstkammer per- 
haps have made it to Prussia along a polit- 


ically more dubious path? 


From 1656 to 1718, the Vogtland belonged to the territory of the duchy of Saxe-Zeitz, a 
secundogeniture of the Saxon house of Wettin. As of the 1680s, the Dresden elector and the 
duke of Zeitz agreed to divide up the revenue from the pearl-fishing rights. Nevertheless, the 
sovereignty efforts of the Zeitzers led to endless animosity, which in turn prompted especially 
Maria Amalia, daughter of the Great Elector from his second marriage and wife of Duke 
Moritz Wilhelm, to pull strings with her relations in Brandenburg, her half-brother Friedrich HI/I,*! 
causing severe conflicts of loyalty for the official pearl fisher. On 21 June 1708, Augustus the 
Strong and his wife appeared "quite unexpectedly" in Oelsnitz, summoned Wolf(f) Adam 
Schmirler, nephew of the first conservator, and had him present the mussel banks at the 
Würschnitz stream the next morning.? When the elector and Polish king requested some 
pearls, ultimately even in return for payment, the pearl fisher hemmed and hawed, saying 
that he could not do so without ducal authorization, to which Augustus responded that 


Schmirler 


had given some to the King of Prussia [at that time still Friedrich I], to which [Schmirler] 
replied that Mr. Privy Councillor von Maltiz [i.e. representative of the Zeitz dukedom] was 
there and had offered some and had orders to. He said the king [i.e. Augustus] smiled and a 
distinguished servant said to him, you can see, Your Majesty, that there are indeed still loyal 


people in Vogtland.” 


The incident in which the desires of Zeitz, Dresden, and Berlin collided was in the context of the 
Prussian presence in Zeitz during the Great Northern War. It caused Schmirler some anxiety, led 
to all kinds of complications and correspondence, and might be the source of at least some of the 
Elster pearls in the Berlin Kunstkammer. This was a case of fishing without getting wet. We can 
only speculate as to whether Friedrich I was later mistaken for his son Friedrich Wilhelm I in the 
Kunstkammer provenance data, if these were pearls with or without a shell, or if the pearls involved 


in this affair were even the same ones as those described in the collection. 


SATURNUSTEST IM PLAUENSCHEN GRUND 1110. 


10 | Andrea Zucchi, after Carl Fehling, 
Saturn Festival in the Plauen Ground 
1719, ca. 1729. 
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On the historical background, see 
for example Czech 2009, pp. 50- 
54 and passim. 

See the detailed discussion of this 
episode in Jahn 1854, pp. 158-61, 
quotation p. 159. 

Ibid., pp. 159-60; Jahn cites a 
letter of justification by Schmir- 
ler. 

See ibid., p. 183. 

See Ledebur 1844, pp. V-VI, quo- 
tation p. Vl; on the context in 
depth, see Giloi 2011. 

Ledebur 1844, p. 86 (at least 
under "Künsteleien und Curio- 
sitáten" ["Trinkets and Curiosi- 
ties"]). 

See Der Großer Kurfürst 1988, p. 148, 
cat. no. V.66 (Gerd Bartoschek). 
Ledebur 1844, p. 94. 

Fontane 1995, p. 187. Fontane ob- 
served the changing locations of 
such items very closely. In Wan- 
derungen durch die Mark Bran- 
denburg, he wrote that the 
devotional objects associated 
with Hans Joachim von Zieten 
"used to be in the Berlin Kunst- 
kammer and are now, if | am not 
mistaken, in the Hohenzollern 
Museum in Monbijou Palace" 
(Fontane n.d., p. 13n). 

See Schasler 1861, pp. 207-9. 
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Friedlander 1881, р. 78. Articles 


from Der Bazar. Illustrirte Damen- 


Zeitung confirm such an assess- 


ment; see T. 1888 and Bratzky 


1894. | would like to thank Simon 
Hofer, Berlin, for his remarks on 
this point. 


42 See Friedländer 1881, p. 78. 


43 


this section was Hinrich Nitsche, 
zoologist and professor at the 


Royal Saxon Academy of Forestry 


in Tharandt, who also composed 
the official report (see Wiese 
2014). 


See Nitsche 1881. Responsible for 
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Conditions during the Seven Years’ War were less complicated. The regular pearl revenue in Vogt- 
land flowed from occupied Saxony directly into Berlin’s war chest and the rowdy band of Prussian 
soldiers plundered their way through the mussel banks with devastating ecological consequences 


at their own expense.?* 


Contact Relics and the Kunstkammer as the Ghost of Exhibition Aesthetics 


In the Kunstkammer guides of Friedrich Nicolai, Jean Henry, and Leopold von Ledebur, the Saxon 
pearls and the question about how they had been “fished” no longer mattered. This applied by no 
means to the royal memorabilia in general. In the epistemic order representing the new position 
of the Kunstkammer as an institution of the museum founded in 1830, they were put in the sub- 
stantially expanded Department for History. Director Ledebur also placed the geographic reliefs 


there, since geography could be considered one of the “historical auxiliary sciences”. 


Especially Prussian memorabilia, which also included souvenirs from the Napoleonic Wars, did 
not forfeit the aura of mirabilia in the age of historicism and Hegelian state philosophy. Appearing 
as new ludi naturae were two stones with the Prussian black eagle іп a white field and a piece of 
spruce from 1813 with the Iron Cross, “whose shape had 
been clearly formed in the trunk by nature”.”° Whereas the 


Internationale Sifdrerei-~Ausftellung 
Berlin 1380. 


Calvinist Great Elector, in exchange for a floral still life by 


Carl Günther, Photograph, 


Saal 8 mit den sächsischen Perlen. 


11 | International Fishery Exhibition, 


Berlin, 1880, Room 8 with the Saxon 


pearls, photo by Carl Günther, 1880. 
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the Catholic artist Daniel Seghers of Antwerp, returned the 
favour in 1648 with relics from the old holdings of the Berlin 
cathedral that were of little value from his denominational 
perspective, the nineteenth-century Hohenzollern hagio- 
graphers helped themselves to secular (?) relics. As Leopold 
von Ledebur acclaimed with reverence, the umbilical cord 
and “a handkerchief soaked with the death sweat of the great 
king” in the Kunstkammer marked the beginning and end of 
the biography of Friedrich П.% “We still have [the relics] in 
our own way and looks like we just cant do without some- 
thing like that, I guess. Started with Old Fritz, of course. 
We've got his walking stick and that three-cornered hat of his 
and his handkerchief. Well, maybe they could have forgotten 
about that.” That is how, in 1897-98, Theodor Fontane, in 
his novel The Stechlin, let the old Dubslav comment on such 


BERLIN NW., Dorotheenstr. 83. 


a construction of historical images.” The Kunstkammer in 
the Neues Museum sealed this quasi sacralization with its presentation of the historical, mostly 


Prussian, memorabilia in an alcove as the final destination of the first hall of the collection 


[® Around 1855 / B Wax]. 


Only a few years after the Kunstkammer was ultimately closed, the Saxon freshwater pearls tri- 
umphantly moved back to Berlin. From April to June 1880, the International Fishery Exhibition 
opened its doors on 14,000 square metres in the just completed Agricultural Museum right next 
to the construction site of the universitys Museum für Naturkunde. Pearl fishing and processing, 


in contrast to earlier exhibitions, had its own department, since “pearl jewellery is, precisely in 


these times, appreciated and destined to replace diamonds and 


gemstones.” *! Four jewellery companies stocked the subsection 


on saltwater pearls, and it was hardly by chance that the high- 


light was — in addition to historical objects borrowed from the 


Green Vault — a nautilus cup of the Sy & Wagner Company: 


a shell carried by a siren and etched with figures. The stand 
is richly set with corals and pearls. This attractive room de- 
coration, which is now owned by His Majesty the Emperor 
and King, made a very pretty impression and has already 


been reproduced using less precious metals [Bl Nautilus]. 


However, it was primarily the subsection on freshwater pearls — 
which dominated the Collective Exhibition of the Royal Saxon 
Pearl-Fishing Rights and the Ensuing Industrial Branches, orga- 


nized by the finance and interior ministries and the general di- 


rectorate of the Dresden museums — that seemed like a return 
of the Kunstkammer (fig. 11).9 Whereas the nearby Museum 
für Naturkunde would become a prototype for the differentia- 
tion and separation of knowledge in the specialized museums 


of the nineteenth century, this exhibition brought back together 


all aspects of Margaritifera margaritifera. In the opulent neo- 
baroque framework of the exhibition architecture by the duly 
qualified Kyllmann & Heyden architectural office,“ the biology 
and ecology of the freshwater pearl mussel were presented and ancient “poetical explanations" 
contrasted with modern natural sciences [i Monkey Напа)|. The exhibition brought together 
the breeding attempts of distant countries such as Japan, China, and the United States and illus- 
trated the possible uses in the present-day art industry as well as the cultural history through the 
presentation of documents on the Schmirler family of Vogdand and the eighteenth-century neck- 
lace with 177 Elster pearls from the Green Vault, worth a total of 27,000 marks (fig. 8). 


What was new, however, were the more spectacular exhibition media used. While Lorenz Beger 
still felt the need to justify the pyramid showcases in the Thesaurus by comparing them with the 
pyramids of Egypt [® 1930, fig. 71,4 the International Fishery Exhibition relied without reserve 
on the most novel technology. In an aquarium — an innovation at the time — visitors could marvel 
at the replica of a mussel bank with live mussels, and in addition to “animals conserved in alcohol”, 
there were very thinly sliced mussel shell specimens, which could be viewed through microscopes 
supplied by the Schiek company.“ In front of an aquarium in another part of the exhibition, one 
can see middle-class urban visitors, an officer, rural visitors, and a child, women, and men (fig. 
12).* They are evidence of the projected popularity of the “Kunstkammer concept” — whose con- 


tinuities stretch into the present — among ever-wider strata of modern societies.” 


Translated by Allison Brown 


Зог dem Aquarium. 


12 | In Front of the Aquarium 
(at the International Fishery 
Exhibition), illustration from 
Die Gartenlaube, 1880. 
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For a magnificent photo docu- 
mentation of the entire exhibi- 
tion, see Günther 1880. 

See Schubert 1880, p. 418, quota- 
tion ibid. 

In the laudatory review in the 
Gartenlaube, this declaration of 
value from the official report had 
already increased to 30,000 
marks (see ibid., p. 418). 

See Beger 1696/1701, vol. 1, p. 227. 
See Nitsche 1881, p. 87, quotation 
ibid. 

On the aquarium as a new 
medium, see the extensive dis- 
cussion in Vennen 2018. 

Such continuities, for example, 
were also emphasized in Wagner 
2021b, passim. 
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1| Cross-section of the Neues 
Museum, illustration from August 


Marcus Becker, 
Eva Dolezel, and 
Diana Stort 


Stiiler, Das Neue Museum in Berlin, 
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1853. 


AROUND 1855: THE KUNSTKAMMER IN 
THE MUSEUM - THE PATH TO A NEW 
COLLECTION LANDSCAPE 


From the Palace to the Neues Museum 


In 1830, the Kunstkammer became part of the newly founded (Altes) Museum.’ It was instructed 
to transfer antiquities, post-classical sculptures [Ж Priapus / MCupid], ancient Egyptian artefacts, 
and “patriotic antiquities” to other departments.” What remained were the objects and collection 
areas that went beyond the epistemic conception of the museum that had grown out of the spirit 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt. Kunstkammer director Jean Henry had failed to realize his idea of a 
universal collection [® Around 1800]? and the new director, the historian Leopold von Ledebur,‘ 
faced the task of creating an architecture of knowledge in three departments that would enable 
the Kunstkammer to hold its own as a complement to the art museum on the other side of the 


Lustgarten. The Kunstkammer once again reinvented itself, developing a dynamic that, with the 
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increase in objects in initially marginalized fields, had the potential to challenge the museums 


primarily neo-humanist focus and ultimately bring about its own demise. 


The first section of the Kunstkammer, the Department of Art, continued to hold “artworks and 
artistic works . . . furniture . . . utensils, weapons, bric-a-brac” ? — in other words, objects of Eu- 
ropean material culture that contributed to the eminent rise of the decorative arts in the age of 
historicism [M Nautilus]. The second, the Department of History, preserved “materialized mem- 
ories of noteworthy times and famous personages, with special consideration of the royal house 
and the fatherland”.° With its patriotic perspective and fidelity to the Hohenzollerns, this depart- 
ment already contained the seeds of the more differentiated historical collections to come [M Pearls / 
BE Wax / Justus Bertram]. The third, the Department of Ethnology, supervised by the directorial 
assistant Friedrich Christoph Férster, went beyond the Eurocentric perspective. Although it had 
originally focused on East Asia [Crab Automaton], in the early nineteenth century, with the ac- 
quisition of private collections and objects brought to Berlin by research expeditions and trade 
relations, it began offering a more comprehensive (European) view of the world that included 
Asia, the South Seas, Africa, and the Americas [® Canon and Transformation]. It had a cultural- 
geographical orientation, adopted the arguments of cultural relativism and art archaeology, and 
to some extent already sought to grasp cultural totalities. It not only attempted to redefine older 
“exotic” collection pieces, but also presented trophies from the colonial conquests of other Euro- 
pean powers. In 1844, an overview of the restructured collection was presented in the guide Leit- 
faden für die Königliche Kunstkammer und das Ethnographische Cabinet zu Berlin.’ 


The validity of the new structure was confirmed by the relocation of the collections to the Neues 
Museum, which began in 1855. The Museum of Nordic Antiquities and the now separate Ethno- 
graphic Museum were located on the first floor and thus on the same level as the Egyptian Mu- 
seum. As a “museum of craftwork, the art industry, and historical curiosities”, the Kunstkammer 


was assigned to the third floor, above the plaster casts of ancient and post-classical statues and 
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| Floor plan of the third floor of 


the Neues Museum, illustration from 
August Stüler, Das Neue Museum in 
Berlin, 1853. 
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Оп the founding of the museum, 
see Vogtherr 1997. 

See Ledebur 1831, pp. 43-4. 

See above all Dolezel 2019. 

On Ledebur, see Fischer 2013. 
Ledebur 1831, p. 44. 

Ibid. 

Ledebur 1844 (on the Ethnogra- 
phic Cabinet, pp. 117-42; see also 
Bolz 2007; Bolz 2011). 

Described as such in Schasler 
1861. On the Neues Museum and 
its departments, see the essays in 
Bergvelt et al. 2011; on the Kunst- 
kammer, see esp. Segelken 2011 as 
well as Dietze 1998 and Röber 
2001. 
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22 


See Bredekamp 2020a and, for 
the quotation, p. 33; see also 
Bredekamp 2011. 

See Ledebur 2009. 

Ledebur's ideas and manage- 
ment can be reconstructed on the 
basis of the files preserved in the 
Central Archives of the Staatliche 
Museen; for an overview see 
Kunstkammer-Eingangsjournal 
1830-1875 and the corresponding 
documentation in GStA PK, I. HA 
Кер. 76, Sekt.15, Abt. ХІ, Nr. 16, 
esp. Bd. 8. 

See Ledebur 1831, Ledebur 1833a, 
Ledebur 1833b. 

On this topic, see Dolezel 2019, 
esp. p. 206. 

Ledebur 1831, pp. 3-4. 

See Kunstkammer-Eingangsjour- 
nal 1830-1875 and the various 
entries on this topic in 1830. 
Reichl 1930a; Reichl 1930b. 

For a comprehensive discussion 
on the establishment and early 
history of the Museum of Decora- 
tive Arts, see Mundt 2018, pp. 25- 
94, esp. pp. 45-51, 69. See also 
Róber 2001, pp. 79-89; and 
Dreier 1981, pp. 42-4. 
Kunstkammerinventar 1875. 

See Dreier 1981, p. 43. 

See Mundt 2018, pp. 61-4. 

On the dissolution of the remain- 
ing holdings of the Kunstkammer 
Department after 1875, see Sti- 
binger 1990, pp. 48-52. 

On this topic, see the online ex- 
hibition Objects on the Move: 
From the Kunstkammer into the 
Museum, created in 2021 as part 
of the Berlin Kunstkammer re- 
search project (see Objects on the 
Move in the bibliography). 
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architecture on the second. It shared this level with the Print Room (figs. 1-2) and had four rooms 
available for its collections. The Altes and the Neues Museum were joined by a bridge, a transi- 
tional zone "at whose beginning the museum sphere of Wilhelm von Humboldt was left behind 


and at whose end the Neues Museum, the world of Alexander von Humboldt, was entered" .? 


In Ledebur's Footsteps 


Ledebur navigated the institution through this period of change for forty-three years. He was ap- 
pointed by Friedrich Wilhelm III after publishing a highly acclaimed work on historic buildings 
in the principality of Minden.'? As a historian, he immediately set out to provide cultural-historical 
legitimacy for the collections.'' In his role as editor of the journal Allgemeines Archiv für die 
Geschichtskunde des preußischen Staates (General Archive of the History of the Prussian State), 
which appeared between 1830 and 1836, he published essays on the institutional history of the 
Kunstkammer and Rüstkammer (Armoury) that introduced readers to objects from the collections 


he supervised and that remain of fundamental importance today.'? 


In contrast to Jean Henry, who attempted to emphasize the universal character and contemporary 
educational relevance of the Kunstkammer for a lay audience, ? Ledebur provided a historical per- 


spective, believing that the aim of the Kunstkammer 


was nothing less than to offer a well-ordered, clear view of the spirit and history of all peoples 
and times, especially of the fatherland, through a series of documents that differ from archival 


ones, namely, through artworks and historical curiosities. '4 
y, 5 


According to Ledebur, cultural history could be conveyed by studying material culture — an apolo- 
getically formulated concept for the reorientation of the collection. His essays portray the contri- 
butions of the Brandenburg electors and Prussian kings as collectors. For his research he ordered 
and copied numerous files from the Royal Library, the Academy of Sciences, and the Secret State 
Archives.? One hundred years later, the same approach was taken by the art historian Otto Reichl 
in his attempts to reconstruct the Kunstkammer [® 1930],!^ and all subsequent researchers have 
followed in Ledebur's footsteps as well. Although he rarely recorded unprinted sources in his an- 
notations, the surviving files make clear that his work as a historian was rigorously based on these 
documents. The selection of information was determined by his focus on the ruling dynasts; at 


the same time, he had other sources at his disposal that have been lost today. 


The Dissolution of the Kunstkammer 


A turning point in the late history of the Kunstkammer came іп 1872 with the Ausstellung älterer 
kunstgewerblicher Gegenstände im Königlichen Zeughause (Exhibition of Older Craftwork in the 
Royal Zeughaus). This exhibition was co-organized by the art historian Julius Lessing, the sub- 
sequent director of the Museum of Decorative Arts (Kunstgewerbemuseum), and presented not 
only objects from the Prussian palaces but above all craft holdings from the Kunstkammer (fig. 3). 
Already evident in its title was an approach to the future storage and presentation of such holdings 
in museums. In November 1875, barely two years after Ledebur's retirement, the Kunstkammer 


was ordered to transfer its objects, initially as loans, to the Museum of Decorative Arts, founded 


in 1867, which was still operating 
under the name Deutsches Ge- 
werbe-Museum zu Berlin (German 


Museum of Industrial Arts in 


Berlin). 


The transfer of items was docu- 
mented in the so-called K-Num- 
ber Inventory | Night Clock],'? 
whose ten volumes describe 6,507 
objects arranged by material. Even 
today, their inventory numbers 
begin with ^K". The majority are 
not acquisitions from the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries; 
only around 150 can be assigned to 
older holdings.'? The bulk entered 
the Kunstkammer as part of the ex- 
tensive acquisitions of the nine- 
teenth century.? However, the 
inventory is not only of interest as 
a snapshot of time. It also provides 
information on the registration of 
objects in older inventories, some 
of which no longer exist. At the 
same time, it documents later 
transfers, removals, and losses due 


to war. 


Beginning in the 1870s, other mu- 
seums received holdings from the 
former Kunstkammer, including 
the Ethnological Museum, which 
opened in 1873, and the Hohen- 
zollern Museum, founded in 
1877.*' Today, objects from the 
Kunstkammer can be found in almost all the collections of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — not 
only in older ones such as the Museum of Prints and Drawings, the Numismatic Collection, the 
Collection of Antiquities, and the Sculpture Collection, but also in twentieth-century institutions 
such as the Art Library [ 9 Availability] and the Museum of Asian Art [Fi Crab Automaton]. The 
migration of Kunstkammer objects through the museums of Berlin testifies to the ever-changing 
collection focuses and classification systems that emerged as museums became more specialized.” 
As a result, the biographies of the objects open up new vistas on epistemic processes in nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century museology. 

Translated by Adam Blauhut 


3 | Workshop of Lorenz Zick (?), 
Three Ivory Cups from the Berlin 
Kunstkammer, illustration from 
Photographien der Zeughaus- 
Ausstellung Berlin September bis 
Oktober 1872, vol. 1. 
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Eva Оо ЙЫШ [ JOHANN MICHAEL DOBLER'S 
NIGHT CLOCK: DEVICE AND 
SHOWPIECE 


The night clock by Johann Michael Dobler, crafted around 1700, is one of the many objects from « 11 Night clock by Johann Michael 
Dobler, ca. 1700, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Museum of Decorative Arts 


(not extant, photograph before 1945). 


the Berlin Kunstkammer that were lost in the course of the Second World War (fig. 1). Luckily, 
however, it left informative traces in the sources. These sources attest to an object whose function 
is not immediately apparent. Because of the inherent ambiguity of the night clock, and especially 
due to the work done on it in the early eighteenth century, its history has been marked by a 


number of reinterpretations that repeatedly lead to new assessments and classifications. 


The decisive source for Dobler’s night clock is an entry in the so-called K-number inventory, 
which documents the objects transferred from the Kunstkammer to the Museum of Decorative 
Arts (Kunstgewerbemuseum) in the 1870s [®Around 1855]. In addition, a typescript inserted 
into this inventory includes a comprehensive description of the object from the period prior to 
1945 (fig. 2).' The photograph file of the Museum of Decorative Arts in Berlin also contains two 
black-and-white photographs presumably taken in the first few decades of the twentieth century 
(figs. 1 and 3). As is often the case within the context of object biographies, these documents and 
photographs are both a source of information and evidence of how the objects were received in a 
specific period. They make up the point of departure as well as the end point in addressing the 
object. 


Clock and Magic Lantern 


1 Kunstkammerinventar 1875, vol. 7, 
fols. 707v-708r (К 4710). On this 
object, see Kiesant 2013, pp. 55- 
8. | would like to thank Michael 
Korey and Peter Plaßmeyer (Ма- 
thematisch-Physikalischer Salon, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 
Dresden) for helpful information. 
Kunstkammerinventar 1875, vol. 7, 
fols. 707V-708r. 
з On the night clock genre, see La 
Forma del Tempo 2020; on Kassel, 
see Groß gedacht 2018, pp. 360- 
3; Schirmeier 2011, pp. 110-13; on 
Dresden, see the SKD Online Col- 
lection at https://skd-online- 
collection.skd.museum/Details/In 
dex/116721 (accessed 25 January 
2022); оп Forchtenstein, see 
Koeppe 2019, p. 221, cat. no. 118; 
on the clocks in Italian collec- 
tions, see La Forma del Tempo 


The extant photographs in the Museum of Decorative Arts show a clock cabinet with a projec- 
tion lens on a tall, wooden stand. On it are the symbols of kingship which Friedrich I achieved 
in 1701: the Prussian eagle with crown and sceptre on the front and the monogram FR (Fride- 
ricus Rex) framed by war trophies on the sides, as well as depictions of Swiss palace guards, 
who were present at the coronation. The cabinet, supported by four crystal balls, stood on a 
surface held by the raised wings and partially open beak of a wooden Prussian eagle. The top 2 
was decorated with a crown lying on a pillow. Including the stand, the object was approximately 


two meters high.’ 


This type of night clock was developed in the 1660s by the Italian astronomer and optician 
Giuseppe Campani and his brothers Matteo and Pier Tommaso. Clocks of this type were either 
furnished with a face lit from behind or, as was the case with the Berlin night clock, could project 
the time on the wall as a hybrid of clock and magic lantern. Very few night clocks are extant today 


and often come from early modern collections such as those in Kassel (fig. 4), Dresden, the Es- 


terházy treasure chamber ас Forchtenstein Castle, and several private Italian collections.’ One of 


the early projecting night clocks was owned by Louis XIV (fig. 5).* 


2020, pp. 150-97. 


4 See Zanetti 2020, р. 62. 
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2 | K-number inventory, entry for Johann Michael Dobler, who constructed the Berlin night clock, was, like Campani, an instrument 
ight clock by Johann Michael Dobl А 5 ИКИ ; Ж | 
mgn coc y o onn 188 OT" builder with a specialization in optics. In 1723 he became the court optician at the Berlin Academy 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Museum 
of Decorative Arts. of Sciences.’ He might have already received a recommendation for this position from Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz in 1704,°and it is possible that in this context the night clock ended up in the 


Berlin palace as a sort of application present for Friedrich I. 


Dobler constructed a wide repertoire of physics and optical instruments, as evidenced by the cir- 
culated lists of his works that were for sale in the 1720s.’ A sample of the model displayed in the 
Kunstkammer also appeared on the list: “An optical night clock that presents a different royal 
prince or other person of high rank of the House of Brandenburg each hour, and one can see what 
time it is all night long."? The common instruments of early optics and experimental physics аге 
also mentioned, such as concave mirrors, camera obscuras, microscopes, and telescopes. In the 


early eighteenth century, this type of night clock was evidently still closely related to the technical 
achievements of the time. 
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3 | Night clock by Johann Michael 
Dobler, ca. 1700, back of clock case, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Museum 
of Decorative Arts (not extant, 
photograph before 1945). 


5 See Kiesant 2013, p. 57. However, 
Dobler was already mentioned as 
the Berlin court optician in the 
Recueil von allerhand Collec- 
taneis und Historien in 1721. See 
Specification 1721, p. 98. 

6 See the letter from Detlev Markus 
Friese to Gottfried Wilhelm Leib- 
niz, dated 22 September 1704 
(Leibniz 2013, p. 756, no. 530). 

7 See Specification 1721; Optische 
Maschinen 1727. 

8 Specification 1721, p. 98. 
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Some information regarding the construction of the night clock from 
the Berlin Kunstkammer can be gleaned from the K-number inventory. 
The clock cabinet had two parts: the rear part contained an oil lamp 
and a rotating glass face, while the front part had a system of lenses. The 
names of the Brandenburg rulers added to the respective hours could 
thus be projected onto the opposite wall. A small crown placed in the 
hole of the partition served as a fixed pointer.’ 


The K-number inventory does not mention the central concave mirror 
on the back wall of the case, which is key for the functioning of a magic 
lantern, as presented in contemporary depictions (fig. 6). It served to 
intensify the lamp’s beam of light for the projection. This concave mir- 
ror, however, is specifically mentioned in Leopold von Ledebur’s listing 


on the object in his Kunstkammer guidebook of 1844.'? It was presum- 
ably no longer extant when the night clock arrived in the Museum of 


& | Night clock by Giuseppe Campani, Decorative Arts three decades later. This would be extremely significant in determining how the 
before 1700, Museumslandschaft 
Hessen Kassel, Cabinet of Astronomy 
and Physics. 


object was viewed from the late nineteenth century on. 


In a manner typical of the time, the motifs of Dobler’s night clock link the genealogy of a ruling 
house to the metaphor of the mechanics that still functioned as a leading science in the early eigh- 
teenth century. The inscription on the front of the clock case — not visible in the photograph — 
also refers to this: “Not a single monarch / had ever possessed / such a clock / that presents in 
order / The House of Brandenburg / of which no one shall be forgotten / who already to the late 
fathers / has marched.”'' First of all, the clock depicted Friedrich III/Ts achievement of the royal 
dignity as the heroic completion of the succession of his eleven predecessors. In addition, its clock- 


work made it into a model of the absolutist state, which functioned mechanically, as it were.'? 


The night clock was also notable for its craftsmanship. The clock case was not made of metal or 
wood, as were other night clocks of the time. According to the typescript, it was composed of 
“polished mirror plates”, thus taking up a form of glasswork that could be found in the Berlin 
Kunstkammer in, for example, various works by the glass cutter Gottfried Spiller [@Cupid].'? 


The interplay of these various elements made it possible to describe the night clock in diverse 
ways, as its individual functions and features could continually be reassessed. It is therefore difficult 
to identify in the early descriptions of the Kunstkammer, each of which contain night clock entries. 
These vary so greatly that it sometimes seems questionable whether they in fact refer to Dobler’s 
night clock. 


From Device to Showpiece 


It is not clearly documented precisely when Dobler’s night clock was placed in the Kunstkammer. 
Based on its motifs, however, there can be no doubt that it was crafted after 1701, that is, after 
the coronation of Friedrich I. The style of the clock in and of itself is also very heterogeneous. 
This is indicative of its having been refurbished at a later date, possibly on the occasion of its 
placement in the Kunstkammer. The clock case itself already seems quite antiquated for the pe- 
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\ 5 | Johann August Corvinus, after 
г Johann Jacob Schiibler, Bedchamber 
of Louis XIV, illustration from Johann 
= Jacob Schübler, Ausgabe seines 
vorhabenden Wercks, vol. 1, Neu 
inventiert sehr curieuse[n] französi- 
sche[n] Betten, 1734. 
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6 | Laterna Magica, illustration from 


Willem Gravesande, Physices Elementa 


Mathematica, 1721. 


riod around 1700. The mounting made up of the stand, eagle, pillow and crown, on the other 
hand, can be placed close to the Schliiter workshop and was added to the clock case a few years 
later. The plaque attached to the clock stand provides its terminus ante quem with an inscription 
referring to Friedrich I. Here the passage that appears on the clock case is repeated and expanded: 
“Frederick the Great [i.e. Friedrich III/I] exalted above all / live ever happily / even if a storm 
wind blows.”' The mounting was therefore made during the reign of Friedrich I, that is, before 
1713. The first relatively unambiguous description of the night clock as a Kunstkammer object 
mentioning the mirror panes of the clock case is from that same year. In Wolff Bernhard von 


Tschirnhaus’s description of the collection it was referred to as “a very well-crafted crystal night 


clock" .^ 


Dobler' night clock might therefore have been placed in the Berlin palace at the very beginning 
of the eighteenth century, where it initially served as part of the room furnishings in a private 
chamber of Friedrich I before being brought to the Kunstkammer.!ó It is also conceivable that it 
was at first displayed with other Kunstkammer objects in one of the repositories. In any case, the 
refurbishing turned the technological device into a large-scale showpiece. The stand raised the 
clock case to the viewers eye level, giving it a massive presence. The design of the second inscrip- 


tion, which was mounted on the plaque held 


by the eagle, took up this new presentation 
form. It repeated and supplemented the first 


inscription, which had been conceived for 


close-up viewing, in an enlarged form and, 


corresponding to the new presentation of the 


object, could therefore be read from a certain 


distance. 


In the course of its redesign, the Prussian mo- 


tifs of the device also gained significance. The 


eagle added to the night clock's stand turned 
it into a sculptural element, the size and dy- 


namic of which competed with the clock case 


in terms of visual presence. This modification 
made it almost impossible to perceive the tech- 


nical functionality of the night clock. Al- 


ШІ 


ИШ 


though the projection lens could still be seen 


on the front of the case next to the clock face, 


the flue that a magic lantern requires as a 


smoke vent for the oil lamp is no longer visi- 


ble. It was presumably hidden by the crown 


and pillow, which at the time was sometimes 


done in a similar manner with chimneys on 


palace roofs. 


In the subsequent decades, the night clock was 


— redesigned a second time. Dobler’s signature 
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on the plaque held by the eagle was modified. The city “Berlin” was added, signifying the 
commencement of Dobler’s position at the academy as court optician in the 1720s." Above all, 
however, the name of Friedrich Wilhelm I was added to the glass clock face in the clock’s interior, 
on which the names of the Brandenburg prince-electors and Prussian kings had been inserted.'? 
Whereas the first refurbishing of the object focussed on adapting its form to the new mode of 
presentation, this second revamping aimed to update its iconography in view of the ruler succes- 


sion. 


These changes corresponded to the way of dealing with the succession of electors in eighteenth- 
century Prussia. In the 1690s, this motif was staged prominently in the Alabaster Hall of the 
Berlin palace. Here the larger-than-life statues by the Dutch sculptor Bartholomeus Eggers were 
displayed, presenting the twelve Hohenzollern electors and four Roman emperors. Friedrich Wil- 
helm I also retained this presentation form. During his reign, Eggers’s sculptures were displayed 


in the White Hall, the new main ballroom in the palace.'? 


No further changes were made to the night clock under Friedrich II and his successors. This also 
reflected the new role of the succession of electors in Prussia, as it was replaced by a new dynastic 
model during the reign of Friedrich II. Elector Friedrich Wilhelm was now celebrated as the 
founder of the modern Prussian dynasty, while his predecessors receded into the background.” 
This new narrative also started becoming established in the eighteenth century in the context of 
the Kunstkammer and, beginning with the nineteenth-century museum guides, became a domi- 
nant model of interpretation that is still popular today, well beyond the history of the Kunst- 
kammer.”' In this respect, the night clock is a definitive example of a dynastic identity in Prussia 


that was virtually buried by later levels of reception. 


In the initial decades after having arrived in the Berlin palace, the night clock, already a hybrid in 
its design as a technical device, became a complex structure containing various layers of time in 
its motifs and form. Especially the interplay of different presentation contexts that had assumed 
a material form in the object would greatly impact the perception of the night clock in the next 


two centuries. 


Clocks and Scientific Instruments in the Berlin Kunstkammer 


Because of its hybrid nature as a technical device combining magic lantern and clock, Dobler's 
night clock is also associated with two object groups in the Berlin Kunstkammer: clocks and 
scientific instruments. Since the 1670s at the latest, there was a collection of clocks connected 
to the Kunstkammer which, together with other clocks at the court, had a separate administra- 
tion. Three inventories of this collection from around 1690 have survived, indicating the various 
sites of the clocks at the court and their relocations.”” Of the roughly 150 objects listed, about 
two thirds were transferred to the Kunstkammer in 1708.? Additional clocks then made their 
way to the Kunstkammer under Friedrich Wilhelm I.” Most of these holdings belonged to the 
collection for only a relatively short time, however. Many clocks from the Kunstkammer were 
transferred or sold in 1752, that is, during the reign of Friedrich II.” It cannot be determined 
if Dobler’s night clock was part of these holdings.” 


14 


In the text of the K-number in- 
ventory, it was falsely assumed 
that this dedication was to 
Friedrich Il. This was corrected af- 
ter the fact in pencil. See Kunst- 
kammerinventar 1875, vol. 7, fol. 
707V. 

Tschirnhaus 1727, p. 281. This de- 
scription was based on a visit to 
the Kunstkammer in 1713. See also 
the mention based on this ac- 
count in Schramm 1744, col. 149. 
The anonymous description of 
the Kunstkammer written in the 
17405 presumably refers to a dif- 
ferent object: “A night clock: This 
clock can be used at night. You 
hang a white cloth opposite the 
lamp so you can see what the 
hour is" (Anonymus B, fol. 10r). 
See also the partly almost verba- 
tim mention of an Augsburg night 
clock from the Kunstkammer in 
Küster 1756, p. 19: "a silver night 
clock, with a door with eight 
drawers set up so that closing the 
door also closes all the drawers. 
This clock, made in Augsburg, 
presents at night a large spear on 
the wall on a white cloth so that 
when you awaken, you can im- 
mediately see what the hour is." 
According to Kiesant, the night 
clock was presumably first pre- 
sented in the Kugelkammer, 
Friedrich III/I's living room and 
study in the Spree wing of the 
palace. A description of the 
palace written after 1713 refers to 
a hanging clock here, "in which 
twelve electors present them- 
selves, very small, as they 
reigned, up to the First King of 
Prussia" (quoted in Kiesant 2013, 
p. 55). Within the context of the 
other sources, however, the 
identification of this clock as 
Dobler's night clock does not 
seem very plausible. Here the 
clock was not referred to as a 
night clock, and the face of 
Dobler's clock did not show figu- 
ral depictions of the electors, but 
rather their names. Also, the 
Kugelkammer clock did not have 
a stand; the stand of Dobler's 
clock as described above, howev- 
er, must have been made before 
1713. 

In contrast to the clock case, here 
a "von" was added to his name, 
as Dobler had in the meantime 
been ennobled. 
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The typescript reads: “Above the 
number of each hour is the name 
of a Brandenburg elector or king 
in chronological order, up to and 
including Friedrich Wilhelm 1" 
(see Kunstkammerinventar 1875, 
vol. 7, fols. 707V-708r, typescript). 
According to Kiesant this was an 
error and Friedrich | was meant 
(see Kiesant 2013, p. 56). 

See Kiesant 2013, pp. 57-8; 
Hiineke 1988, pp. 125-6; Geyer 
2010, vol. 2, рр. 28-30; see also 
Usenbinz 2021, pp. 285-8. 

See the standard-setting concep- 
tion of Friedrich Il, Mémoires pour 
servir a l'histoire de la maison de 
Brandebourg of 1748 (Friedrich 11 
of Prussia 1913). 

See Nicolai 1769, p. 337; Meyen 
1861, p. 1; Schasler 1861, p. 1. 

See Kiesant 2013, pp. 73, 75-6. 
See also the transcriptions on this 
in ibid., pp. 191-206. 

See Inventarium Aller Churfürstl. 
Uhren . . . 1696, additions since 
1708: ZA SMB PK, I/KKM 40, pp. 105- 
6. 

See the mention of the clocks in 
Anonymus B, fol. 8r. 

See Kiesant 2013, p. 81. 

One indication could be a post- 
1793 addition to the 1688 inven- 
tory of clocks, which reads: “a 
clock that alights a lamp at night, 
which strikes and awakens for 24 
hours” (Inventarium Uber alle 
S. Churfürstl. Durchl. Uhren... . 
1688: ZA SMB PK, I/KKM 40, pp. 
27-41, here p. 39). The entry 
might also be referring to the 
night clock from Augsburg listed 
іп Küster; see note 15. 

Nicolai 1769, p. 347. See also the 
classification of the night clock in 
the section on “mathematical, 
astronomical, optical, musical 
and other instruments” in Lede- 
bur 1844, pp. 68-71. The night 
clock is listed there as a magic 
lantern. 

Inventar 1694, pp. 93-123. 

On the respective object types, 
see the following entries in the 
index of optical instruments: mi- 
croscopes: nos. 3, 7, 8, 18, 19, and 
20; telescopes: nos. 4, 9, and 14- 
17; burning glasses and concave 
mirrors: nos. 2, 5, 6, and 12; op- 
tical gimmicks: nos. 1 and 13. 
Entry no. 5 in the index of math- 
ematical instruments. 
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In terms of its object biography, however, it seems more significant that the night clock remained 
in the Kunstkammer despite the transfers that took place in the 1750s. At that time it might have 
been perceived as an object with features crucial for a Kunstkammer piece, which distinguished 
it from other clocks. In addition, Dobler’s night clock was classified as scientifica by the 1760s at 
the latest. In Friedrich Nicolai's 1769 description of the Berlin Kunstkammer, it was listed among 


“many optical, mechanical models and other mathematical things”.”” 


In considering the group of scientifica objects, the 1694 inventory is the only source that docu- 
ments the holdings in their entirety.” The text of the listing — and the inventory as a whole — has 
a very brief linguistic style; the wording is sparse and not very descriptive. For this reason, the ob- 
jects named there can hardly be identified individually; on top of that, presumably none of them 


are extant. 


The scientifica entries, 138 in all, are divided into three sections. The first section, “optical 
instruments”, presents twenty-one microscopes, thirteen telescopes, and numerous burning 
glasses and concave mirrors. There are also some optical gimmicks, such as a cylinder anamor- 
phosis and a picture with hidden images.” The second section, “mathematical instruments”, 
lists geometric and astronomical instruments, including especially compasses and instruments 
from a military context, such as drawing aids for constructing fortifications, projectiles, and 
projectile attachments. Among the entries is a gilded proportional divider from the workshop 
of Christoph Trechsler, an instrument maker from Dresden.” The third section, “mechanical 
models and instruments”, includes a series of models of technological innovations of the time, 
such as various mills. However, an “instrument to remonstrate the vacuum” is also listed in 
this section. It is one of the various air pumps present in some contemporary collections, such 
as those developed in the mid-seventeenth century by Otto von Guericke. Also mentioned 
here is the “aeolipile” (or “Heron’s engine”), a steam-driven, spinning sphere often used to 


supplement an air pump.?! 


Shortly before the inventory was drawn up, the scientifica department was fundamentally changed. 
1685/ 
1688].? They are evidence of the attempt to keep pace with the substantially larger and more 


As in other areas of the Kunstkammer, there were many new acquisitions at the time [ 


elaborate departments of this kind, such as in the Kunstkammer in Dresden or Kassel. In Berlin, 


however, this department never underwent a comparable expansion. 


When the scientifica were ultimately transferred to the Academy of Sciences at the turn of the 
nineteenth century [®Around 1800], Dobler’s night clock remained in the collection rooms of 
the palace.” This decision was presumably based largely on its visually dominant presentation, 
which minimized the technical aspect. Meanwhile, the status of night clocks had also changed: 
around 1800 they had become a fashionable object — designed for a much wider, though still elite 
audience. In 1803, a night clock in the form of a classicistic urn was described in the fashion mag- 


azine Journal des Luxus und der Moden. The Stobwasser lacquerware factory in Braunschweig of- 


fered such a model for sale (fig. 7).*4 


Handicraft Object and Memorabilia 


In the nineteenth century, a section with scientific instruments was 
again set up in the Kunstkammer, albeit with a different focus. It in- 
cluded the objects from the Pomeranian Art Cabinet that had been 
transferred to Berlin in the late seventeenth century [ 9 Cases, Boxes] 
and, in particular, new acquisitions of instruments that were also al- 
ready historical at the time.” As in other sections of the Kunstkammer, 
here too the new acquisitions soon eclipsed the older holdings in terms 
of number. The scientific instruments were also increasingly received 
as objects of art. This was apparent especially in Leopold von Ledebur's 
collection guidebook to the Kunstkammer that was published in 1844. 
Ledebur emphasized the aesthetic qualities of the objects in his texts 
and included an index of artists in his publication, which also listed 
Dobler’s name [WCupid, fig. 9].°° In Ledebur's text, the night clock 
appears as “a large magic lantern with the related reverbére [i.e. con- 
cave mirror]”.” The night clock’s projection mechanism thus contin- 
ued to be recorded, but not its functionality as a clock. Knowledge of 


the technical aspects of Dobler’s device was then gradually lost. 


In the subsequent decades, an additional nuance of interpretation be- 
came apparent. Although the night clock continued to be described 
as a magic lantern, the Prussian motifs gained significance in the mu- 
seum guidebooks published by Philipp Löwe and Alexander Meyen 
in 1861: the palace guards portrayed on the device started to be emphasized, as was the dedication 
to Friedrich I that had been added.** Неге a conventional interpretation used for Kunstkammer 
objects of all kinds can be recognized, which since the early nineteenth century identified objects 
of the Berlin collection as memorabilia of the Prussian ruling house. It would lead to the estab- 
lishment of an “alcove” reserved for this genre of object in the Kunstkammer department of the 
Neues Museum and ultimately in the Hohenzollern Museum opened in Monbijou Palace in 1877 
[8 Justus Bertram / В Wax/ MShattered Die / WPearls].”” Both Löwe and Meyen also referred to 
Dobler as creator of the clock, and this association presumably played a major role in how the ob- 
ject was assessed. Consequently, the night clock seemed to be more handicraft than memorabilia. 
In any case, in contrast to most of the Prussian memorabilia, it remained in the handicrafts section 
of the Kunstkammer in the Neues Museum and was then transferred in the 1870s along with 


several thousand objects from this section to the newly founded Museum of Decorative Arts. 


"Peep-Box with Clock" 


In the K-number inventory, in which the Kunstkammer objects that were transferred to the Mu- 
seum of Decorative Arts are described, Dobler’s night clock was again reinterpreted. A further 
fundamental loss of knowledge about its technical function can be observed here. The inventory 
entry refers to it as a “peep-box,” a classification that was maintained in the aforementioned type- 
script that was created considerably later and inserted into this inventory. It is labelled Guckkasten 


mit Uhr (peep-box with clock). The following is noted: “The device served solely to aid in learning 


7 | Night clock, Stobwasser factory, 
ca. 1800, Viebahn Fine Arts. 
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32 
33 


Entry nos. 29 and 41 in the index 
of mechanical models and in- 
struments. Both objects were 
purchased for the Kunstkammer 
after 1689 (see Eingangsbuch 
1688/1692b, fol. 16r, entry nos. 
263-4). Copies of the air pump 
developed and constructed by 
Otto von Guericke were also pre- 
served in the library of the Berlin 
palace, as were the "Magdeburg 
hemispheres". Today they are on 
display in the Deutsches Museum 
in Munich (see Winter 2018, p. 37). 
Inventar 1688a, fols. 162r-166v. 

See Jean Henry's letter to the di- 
rectorate of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, 27 September 1798 (ABBAW, 
PAW [1700-1811], I-XV-27, fol. 4). 
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34 Vgl. Viebahn, verfiigbar unter: 
https://www.viebahnfinearts.com 
Idelobjekte/details?preview-true 
&inv=2011 (26.01.2022); Conrad/ 
Eckhardt 1803. 

35 Ledebur 1844, S. 68. 


8 | Department of Clock and 
Scientific Instruments in the Palace 
Museum, Berlin (Room 14 / Second 
Parade Antechamber), photograph 
ca. 1925. 
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the names of the electors in the proper chronological order.”“ Not until later was the projection 


mechanism referred to when “Night Clock” was added to the entry in ink. 


Contributing to this new interpretation of the night clock as a peep-box was certainly the fact 
that the concave mirror characteristic of the inner workings of a magic lantern, which Ledebur 
had mentioned, was probably no longer extant. Similarly perplexing was undoubtedly also the 
concealed smoke vent. This at least opened up the possibility of perceiving the projection lens as 
a “viewing tube”, as mentioned in the typescript.*! Its new classification as a peep-box might also 
have to do with the low financial value that the K-number inventory assigned to this object. The 
night clock was quoted as being worth 50 marks. This is far below the values of the other clocks 
listed in the inventory, in which some entries were estimated as being worth amounts in the thou- 


sands. 


Other layers of time become visible in the “comments” column of the K-number inventory. Two 
blue stamps refer to the photographs in the museum’s photo file (figs. 1 and 3). A violet stamp 
signifies that the object had been stored in Sophienhof Palace during the Second World War. A 


handwritten comment added later indicates that it had burned there. 


Before being placed in storage, the night clock had been displayed in the so-called Palace Museum 
that was created with objects from the Museum of Decorative Arts in 1921 in seventy rooms on 
three floors of the Berlin palace.“ The night clock could be seen in Room 14, the Second Parade 
Antechamber, which had been designed by Schliiter. This room showed clocks and scientific in- 
struments from the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. The context of the Kunstkammer apparently 


played no major role here. 


A photograph of the instrument room suggests that the night clock was the only object of its size 
there (fig. 8). As if to counter its visual presence, however, it was moved to the outer margin of 
the exhibition space, where in view of the higher lectern showcases it played a secondary role. Its 
orientation was virtually predetermined by the “unsuited” chinoiserie reverse side of the clock 


case. The clock stood with that side facing the corner of the room. 


There is much to suggest that even at that time the interpretation as a peep-box, as established in 
the K-number inventory, continued. This reading is repeated in a photograph from the photo 
archive of the Scherl publishing house in Berlin which was presumably taken in the 1920s. Re- 
marks on the back of the photo probably quote the article in the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, the news- 
paper that published the photograph (figs. 9 and 10): 


Historical peep-boxes. 

This precious original piece from 1716 belongs to the earliest models of peep-boxes. With po- 
lished mirror plates, this work by Hans Michel DOBBELER in the Berlin Palace has a built- 
in clock that served as a night clock for Friedrich I.“ 


The function as a night clock is mentioned here, but as in the K-number inventory, the interpre- 
tation as a peep-box is primary. To a certain extent, this description is contrary to the low monetary 


valuation of this object, since here it is stylized into a “precious original" peep-box.” 


Prephotographic media such as the peep-box and the magic lantern served in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries as educational means, entertainment, and children’s toys. In this 
period they were features of popular culture and thus far removed from the professional atten- 
tion of then curators of decorative arts museums. The explanatory text on the photograph of 
the night clock therefore appears to anticipate the revaluation of such phenomena that took 
place in the late twentieth century in connection with the collection practices of, for example, 
Werner Nekes, an experimental filmmaker, which caused it to become a subject of scientific 


discourse.*° 


Hybridity and Polyvalence 


The object biography of Johann Michael Dobler' night clock is closely connected with the scien- 
tifica of the Berlin Kunstkammer and the various phases of reassessment, transfer, and redevelop- 
ment that this area went through over the course of centuries. In the more than two hundred 
years of reception of this object, there was also a process of loss and recovery of knowledge, as can 
also be observed for other objects of the Berlin Kunstkammer which are not part of the areas of 


knowledge focussed on by the specialized museums of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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See Viebahn, available at https:// 
www.viebahnfinearts.com/de/obj 
ekte/details? preview=true&inv=2 
011 (accessed 26 January 2022); 
Conrad/Eckhardt 1803. 

Ledebur 1844, p. 68. 

See Ledebur 1844, pp. IX-XII. In 
Friedrich Nicolai's 1769 descrip- 
tion ofthe Kunstkammer, the Op- 
ticus Johann Michael Dobler was 
mentioned for the first time 
(Nicolai 1769, p. 348). 
Ledebur 1844, p. 70. 
See Lowe 1861, p. 
1861, p. 67. 

On this, based on the wax effigies 
of Friedrich 111/1 and Prince Elector 
Friedrich Wilhelm, see Dolezel 
2019, pp. 154-8; on the presenta- 
tion of the memorabilia in the 
Neues Museum, see Löwe 1861, 
pp. 140-2. 

Kunstkammerinventar 1875, vol. 7, 
fols. 707v-708r, typescript. 

Ibid. 

On the beginnings of the Palace 
Museum, see Mundt 2018, pp. 206- 
22. 

The night clock is not mentioned 
among the few objects described 
in the museum guidebooks of the 
1920s; see e.g. Schlossmuseum 
1921, pp. 31-2. 

SZ-Photo ID 01022162. In the 
course of research for this text it 
could not be determined which 
newspaper article included this 
photograph. 

The object was also recently in- 
terpreted as a peep-box clock; 
see Kiesant 2013, pp. 55-8. 

On the historiography of visual 
media, see Loiperdinger 2002. 
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These objects continually posed challenges for the limits of an established scientific 


canon and the resulting expertise [V Crab Automaton]. 


First and foremost, however, the Berlin history of Dobler’s night clock reveals 
an interaction between material design and assignment of meaning, which has 
been decisive in dealings with this object. The reinterpretations of the night 
clock have been manifested, on the one hand, in the refurbishing of the object; 
on the other hand, precisely these material changes in turn provide the founda- 
tion for further reinterpretations. Through the changes that took place in the 
course of this transformation into a showpiece, Dobler’s night clock assumed a 
form that gave the technical device a physical presence, yet at the same time 
furnished it with visually dominant Prussian motifs, thereby blurring its func- 
tionality. Because its technological form is itself a mixture of magic lantern and 
clock, the object’s existing hybridity gives it a polyvalence that lets it repeatedly 
assume new interpretations, from a scientific instrument to an artisanal handi- 
craft object and to memorabilia; from a night clock to a magic lantern to a peep- 


box and vice versa. 


Translated by Allison Brown 


«9| Night clock by Johann Michael Dobler, 
photograph 1920s (?). 
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10 | Night clock by Johann Michael 
Dobler, photograph 1920s (?), reverse. 
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Eva Dojezel [ CRAB AUTOMATON FROM CHINA: 


ON FORGETTING AND REDISCOVERING 


The storeroom in the Berlin Ethnological Museum contains an object that is at first difficult to 
identify, not least because it is partially damaged: a crab-shaped automaton made of amber, wood, 
and metal (fig. 1).' The story behind the object, which was acquired by the Berlin Kunstkammer 
around 1700, is one of forgetting and rediscovering and of the shifting meanings inherent in such 
processes. The crab was one of the few objects highlighted in descriptions of the Berlin Kunstkam- 
mer from the eighteenth century. It was initially displayed together with precious works by gold- 
smiths, but by the twentieth century it had faded from view. 


The crab measures approximately 11 x 24 cm and consists of two loosely joined parts. The bot- 
tom is made of a white metal alloy; the wooden shell on top is coated in amber-coloured lacquer. 
The eyes are formed by two small metal sockets that probably once held glass beads. The crab’s 
two claws, which it stretches out toward the viewer, are fashioned from different-coloured amber 
pieces. Only six of the eight amber legs have survived, and some have missing segments. When 
the clockwork mechanism in the crab’s body was wound up with a now lost key, the automaton 


was originally able to move sideways. Because of its fragile state, it is pinned to a Styrofoam 


board.” 


Visible on the right side of the body is a label with the inventory number I D 870 (fig. 2). This 
provides us with an initial clue as to the crab’s identity. In the mid-nineteenth century, Kunstkam- 
mer curator Leopold von Ledebur recorded the crab under this number in the catalogue of the 
Ethnographic Collection, describing it as a "spider crab of amber, with clockwork”.? Thanks to 
this entry, we can trace the object to an anonymous description of the Kunstkammer from the 
1740s: “An amber crab with clockwork: [it] is finely made and can walk on its own".* In other 
words, the crab automaton passed from the Kunstkammer in the Berlin Palace to the Ethnographic 
Cabinet of the same institution, which was established in the 1840s. From there it went to the 
Ethnographic Department of the Neues Museum, founded in the 1850s, and then to the Museum 
für Völkerkunde (today’s Ethnological Museum), established in 1873. 


References to the object throughout the centuries show disagreement on the zoological termi- 
nology. The designations alternate between the largely synonymous Krabbe (crab), Seespinne 
(spider crab), Krebs (crab), and Taschenkrebs (brown crab).? Unlike other object biographies, 
though, the one presented here will not focus on the semanticizing function of such terms. 
Rather, by drawing on the inventories, collection descriptions, and museum guides that have 
accompanied the crab automaton throughout its Berlin history, it will illustrate how the object 
was classified into different groups and contexts. In this way, it will shed light on the related 
processes of reinterpretation and re-evaluation to which the crab was subjected from the eigh- 


teenth to the twentieth centuries. 


€ 1| Crab automaton from China, 
seventeenth century (?), Staatliche 


Museen zu Berlin, Ethnological 
Museum. 
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ner Museums für Vólkerkunde, 
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see Krünitz 1773/1858, vol. 87, p. 221. 
Anonymus B, fol. 6v, nos. 90-1; 
SMB, Museum für Asiatische Kunst, 
Ident.-Nr. 6460-1. 

Ibid., fol. 6r, no. 87; SMB, Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum, Ident.-Nr. K 3899. 
Küster 1756, p. 20, nos. 24-6. Ке- 
garding the crab automaton, 
Küster writes: "A brown crab that 
the residents of Hamburg gave as 
a gift... also driven by a clock- 
work mechanism". The section 
"Zusáze und Verbesserungen" also 
contains an entry mentioning the 
object; see ibid., col. 545, no. 53. 
Verzeichnis Kunstsachen und Sel- 
tenheiten [um 1800], pp. 283-5. 
From no. 41 on, the entries in the 
Verzeichnis Kunstsachen und Sel- 
tenheiten are set off typographi- 
cally from the previous listings. 
See entry no. 41 (Christoph Jam- 
nitzer, elephant-shaped pitcher, 
C. 1610, SMB, Kunstgewerbemuse- 
um, K 3900) and nos. 47-9 in 
Verzeichnis Kunstsachen und Sel- 
tenheiten. 
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An Automaton among Automata 


In descriptions of the Berlin Kunstkammer from the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, the handcrafted crab was associated with 
two groups of objects: automata and East Asian artefacts. The 
anonymous description of the Kunstkammer mentioned above, 
which consists of an unsystematic list of items, suggests that the ob- 
jects were displayed close together in the collection space [© Around 
1740]. In the description, the crab automaton is surrounded by 
other East Asian objects, specifically by two lacquered pieces made 


in Japan around 1700 but described as “Chinese”: a picnic box and 
a melon-shaped vessel, both of which are now held in the Museum 
of Asian Art (fig. 3).° The description 
2 | Crab automaton from China, seven- also indicates a proximity to the Diana automaton produced around 


? i i ‹ 4 А 
кеп сеш), detail, staatliche. 2160) by the Augsburg goldsmith Matthias Wallbaum and now in the 
Museen zu Berlin, Ethnological Museum. 


collection of the Museum of Decorative Arts (fig. 4) [® Changing 


3 | Pumpkin-shaped picnic box, Japan, Focuses / Ф Intact and Damaged].’ A similar constellation of objects 

. 1700, Staatliche М Berli : ; : А 

са. 1700, oae e Museen zu eT — can be found in Altes und neues Berlin, published by Georg Gottfried 
Museum of Asian Art. 

Kiister in 1756. Here the crab automaton is surrounded by a “small 


4 | Matthias Wallbaum, Diana ivory cabinet containing idols, made in China” and “a small ship, also 
automaton, Augsburg, c. 1600, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Museum of Decorative Arts. of clockwork, raising and lowering its sails".? 


made in China, that moves back and forth on the tabletop by means 


In the fragment of a list made around 1800 by the Kunstkammer curator Jean Henry, the crab 
automaton continues to be associated with the category of automata [9 Around 1800].? The frag- 
ment describes a small part of the presentation — objects arranged in a cabinet in the Ivory Room 

(Room 989) — and is thus one of the rare Berlin Kunstkammer sources that 


can be used to reconstruct specific constellations of objects in a display case 


[© 1685/1688]. 


The fragment documents the contents of the cabinet to the left of the passage 
to the Instrument Chamber (Room 991, fig. 5). It lists fifty objects, which were 
probably arranged on two shelves,'® and then abruptly breaks off. According to 
this list, around 1800 the crab automaton, which even at that time was described 
as “defective”, was exhibited directly next to Wallbaum’s Diana automaton. 
Other objects in the direct vicinity were the Chinese ship automaton mentioned 
by Kiister and an elephant-shaped pitcher made by Christoph Jamnitzer — like- 
wise a goldsmith’s work made around 1600 that is currently on display in the 
Museum of Decorative Arts.!! Unlike the Chinese crab automaton, these objects 
are among the best-known holdings of the former Berlin Kunstkammer even 


today. 


Without a detailed conservation report, which is still pending, it is impossible 


to determine exactly when and where the crab automaton was made. However, 


the Chinese ship automaton mentioned in eighteenth-century descriptions, 
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which has not survived, can help us to identify the object. According to 
Friedrich Nicolai’s description of the Kunstkammer from 1769, the automa- 
ton was a "ship of amber with clockwork”.'* The 1830 register kept by the 

Kunstkammer's Ethno- 

graphic Department 
refers to it as “a two- 
masted junk of ivory 
[possibly erroneous?] 
with a deck and a sail of 
pressed silver. Once the 
clockwork is wound 
and a silver bell is gently 
pressed, the junk moves forward, turns, and 
the figures on board dance. [It is] 13 inches 
»13 


long and 16 inches tall. 


A ship automaton from the curiosity cabinet 
in Salzdahlum, now in the Herzog Anton Ul- 
rich-Museum in Braunschweig, seems compa- 
rable in terms of object type (fig. 6).!* It has 


roughly the same dimensions as the Berlin 


ship and, like the crab automaton, part of its 
hull is made of lacquered amber-like wood. In 
addition, it has several small amber parts, in- 
cluding the figures on deck, and sails that move up and down, like those on the Berlin automaton 
described by Küster.'? 


Although this ship automaton was first mentioned in the Braunschweig inventories in the second 
half of the eighteenth century,'^ it cannot be ruled out that it arrived in Braunschweig at around 
the same time that the crab automaton reached Berlin. Furthermore, in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, the St. Petersburg Kunstkamera possessed a similar ship automaton that had been made in 
China in the first third of the eighteenth century." So it is entirely possible that this type of object 


was common in early eighteenth-century collections. 


In terms of their design, both the Berlin crab and the Braunschweig ship reflect the automaton 
craze of European curiosity cabinets. As early as the sixteenth century, Hans Schlottheim, an Augs- 
burg clock and automaton maker, produced crab-shaped automata that entered the collection of 
the Dresden Kunstkammer (fig. 7). The ship automata manufactured in China probably go back 
to a type of automaton developed by Schlottheim and equipped with a clock, an organ, and “fir- 
ing" cannons. Because of these features, this type of automaton was more technically ambitious 
than the subsequent Chinese models. Examples have survived in London (possibly from the Dres- 


den Kunstkammer), Vienna (made for Rudolf IL, fig. 8), and Ecouen, France. '® 


From the beginning, automata - like clocks and scientific instruments — played an important role 


in the cultural exchange between China and western Europe. Already in 1601, Matteo Ricci, an 


5 | Ivory Cabinet in the Berlin 
Kunstkammer, Room 989, photo- 
graph from 1930. 


6 | Ship automaton, China, second 
half of the seventeenth century, 
Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, 
Braunschweig. 


т | Hans Schlottheim, crayfish 
automaton, Augsburg, c. 1590, Royal 
Cabinet of Mathematical and Physical 
Instruments, Staatliche Kunstsamm- 
lungen, Dresden. 


Nicolai 1769, p. 347. 

Verzeichnis der ethnografischen 
Sammlung 1830, p. 128, no. 161. 
For more on this topic, see Otta- 
viani-Jaede 1999; Weltenhar- 
monie 2000, p. 266, cat. no. 322; 
Palast des Wissens 2003, cat. vol., 
p. 167, cat. no. 202; Freivogel-Sip- 
pel 1996. 

See note 8. On the mechanism in 
the Braunschweig automaton, see 
Ottaviani-Jaede 1999, pp. 27-8. 
See ibid., 28, note 3. 
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8 | Hans Schlottheim, ship-shaped 
automaton, 1585, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 


Italian Jesuit priest considered the founder of the Christian 
mission in China, brought clocks with him as diplomatic gifts. 
In the following period, automata were often given to the Chi- 
nese imperial family by Europeans, and they probably included 
one made by Schlottheim. Such objects formed the basis of a 
type of automaton production in China that closely followed 
European models.” Surviving automata from Beijing, for ex- 
ample, incorporate the basic forms of European automata, but 
combine these with Chinese iconography and formal idioms.” 
The crab automaton held in Berlin probably originated in such 
a context, but like the Braunschweig ship, its design suggests 
provincial production.” 

In the object from Braunschweig, the Chinese design elements 
are immediately recognizable. The same applies to the Coro- 
mandel lacquer cabinet, another Chinese automaton from the 
Berlin Kunstkammer dating to around 1700. Concealed inside 
is a garden landscape with numerous figures moved by clock- 
work (fig. 9).? The Berlin crab automaton differs in terms of 
its formal design, which is so reserved that its Chinese origins 
are not noticeable. Perfectly meeting the expectations of visi- 
tors to European curiosity cabinets, it fit in seamlessly with the 
European automata. Nevertheless, knowledge of its Chinese 
origins was handed down for centuries, and the object may 
even have drawn some of its appeal from the fact that such ori- 


gins could only be conveyed through a narrative. 


At the same time, the crab and the ship automata appear to be the products of an unusual devel- 


opment in the history of collecting: with them, a type of object that had been popular in the mag- 


9 | Coromandel lacquer cabinet, 
China, before 1693, Staatliche Museen 


nificent curiosity cabinets of an earlier period finally reached Berlin, Braunschweig, and St. 


zu Berlin, Museum of Asian Art. Petersburg — after a detour through China and a delay of around a hundred years. As a result, 
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these collections, which never attained the prestige of 
their predecessors and which in some cases had only just 
been founded, incorporated one of the most sensational 
object categories from the curiosity cabinets of Prague 
and Dresden, though with pieces that were considerably 


less impressive. 


Chinese Origins 


As an object of East Asian origin, the crab automaton 
was part of a body of holdings that had been established 
under Elector Friedrich Wilhelm and Friedrich III/I with 
the help of the Dutch East India Company. This collec- 
tion was partially reconstructed in 1932 by the art histo- 


rian Leopold Reidemeister, curator of the Collection of 


East Asian Art at the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. The objects Reide- 
meister studied were presented at an exhibition in the Martin-Gropius- 
Bau two years after the Kunstkammer had been honoured at a show in 
the Messehallen am Funkturm (the trade fair halls of the Berlin Radio 
Tower) [® 1930]. In an accompanying essay titled “Wiederentdeckun- 
gen aus der Brandenburgisch-Preußischen Kunstkammer”, Reidemeister 
discussed the objects from the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer 
which he had rediscovered in the storerooms of the Museum für Völ- 


kerkunde. Most went missing during the Second World War.” 


Among the holdings that arrived in Berlin around 1700 were several 
porcelain vessels and figurines, including a small Chinese goblet from 
the early seventeenth century that Reidemeister described as “a unique 
piece with great artistic significance” and a typical curiosity cabinet ob- 
ject [® Changing Focuses, fig. 101.24 In addition to carved vessels that 
combined precious natural materials such as rhinoceros horn and jade 
with intricate craftsmanship, there were several lacquered works that 
were produced for export to Europe, including various cabinets and two 
shields bearing the electoral coat of arms. While the three automata from 
China also fall into the category of traditional curiosity cabinet objects, 
the above-mentioned Japanese lacquer vessels, which were manufactured for the domestic market, 


were an anomaly among the East Asian holdings in curiosity cabinets of the period.” 


In other words, the crab automaton was acquired by the Berlin collection with a series of hand- 
crafted East Asian objects that in terms of object type were similar to many pieces of European 
origin and were probably displayed with them. There was no paradigm shift in this regard until 
Jean Henry became director. Whereas the crab automaton appears next to the Diana automaton 
on Henry’s list, it was ultimately removed from this context and assigned to the newly created 
Ethnographic Department, whose first inventory, compiled around 1830, classifies it as one of 


the objects of Chinese origin — along with the ship automaton.” 


In 1844, this new classification was made clear in Leopold von Ledebur’s guide Leitfaden fiir die 
Königliche Kunstkammer und das Ethnographische Cabinet, which contains 600 entries for a de- 
partment with objects from China and Japan.” The crab and the two other automata from China, 
which had entered the collection around 1700, are highlighted as works from “earlier times” — 
with no reference to their Kunstkammer origins.” The emphasis is оп nineteenth-century acqui- 
sitions. As in the other divisions of the Kunstkammer, especially the Department of Decorative 
Arts, the seventeenth and eighteenth-century holdings were eclipsed by extensive new acquisitions 


[© Around 1855]. 


In the mid-nineteenth century, the crab automaton was integrated into a constellation of holdings 
that had undergone comprehensive shifts within a relatively short time and had been fundamen- 
tally reorganized. In the section devoted to ethnographica in Ledebur’s guide, written by the di- 
rector of the Ethnographic Department, Friedrich Christoph Förster, the objects are assigned to 


a taxonomic system that first “localizes” them — i.e. classifies them according to regions of the 


10 | Small goblet with openwork 
design, China, early seventeenth 
century, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Museum of Asian Art. 


17 See Palast des Wissens 2003, cat. 
vol., p. 167, cat. no., 201. 

18 See Ottaviani-Jaede 1999, p. 30; 
on the London automaton, see 
British Museum, available at 
https://www. britishmuseum.org/c 
ollection/object/H_1866-1030-1 
(accessed 8 February 2022); 
Thompson 2004, pp. 52-5; Mac- 
Gregor 2010, pp. 490-6; and 
Keating 2018, pp. 17-36. 

19 See Kremer 2009, pp. 130-7. 

20 See Die Wittelsbacher und das 
Reich der Mitte 2009, pp. 218-19, 
cat. no. 90; on the exchange of 
material culture between China 
and Europe in the early modern 
period, see also the more recent 
publications Grasskamp/Juneja 
2018 and Grasskamp 2019. 

21 For more on this topic in relation 
to the object from Braunschweig, 
see Ottaviani-Jaede 1999, p. 30. 
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See the references in Tschirnhaus 
1727, n. 280; Anonymus В, fol. 10r, 
no. 147; Schramm 1744, col. 149 
(SMB, Museum of Asian Art, 
Ident.-Nr. 6515). For more on this 
topic, see Butz 2017, pp. 90-1; 
Reidemeister 1932, pp. 182-3; and, 
from a conservation perspective, 
Piert-Borgers 2000. 

See Reidemeister 1932 and China 
und Japan 1932. On Reidemeister, 
see Moeller 2017; on the exhibi- 
tion, Butz 2017. 

See Reidemeister 1932, pp. 181-2; 
also Butz 2017, p. 92. 

See Reidemeister 1932, pp. 179-81, 
184-6. 

Verzeichnis der ethnographischen 
Sammlung 1830, р. 128, nos. 161- 
2. On the ethnographica under Jean 
Henry, see Dolezel 2019, pp. 92-8, 
122-36. 

See Ledebur 1844, pp. 118-22. 
See ibid., p. 120. 

See ibid., p. 118. 

Ibid., pp. 119-20. 

See Bolz 2011, pp. 123-4. 

See Amber 1996, pp. 194-202, and 
Laufer 1906, which remains the 
authoritative work on the subject. 
Nicolai assigns the ship automa- 
ton to the amber section of the 
collection without mentioning its 
Chinese origin; see Nicolai 1769, 
p. 347. 

For more on this topic, see Netzer 
1993. On the amber throne com- 
missioned for Leopold I, see also 
Bernstein 2005, pp. 76-84; on 
amber in curiosity cabinets and 
museums, see Hinrichs 2007. 

See Bichi 1891, p. 27; Anonimo 
Veneziano 1999, p. 125; and sim- 
ilarly Sturm 1704, p. 141. On amber 
in the Berlin Kunstkammer, see 
Hinrichs 2007, pp. 234-44. 
Nicolai 1769, p. 347. 
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world — and then sorts them according to Kulturtechniken (cultural techniques). Here the categories 
range from “A: Rohe Stoffe, Zeuge, Kleidungsstücke" (A: Raw Materials, Equipment, Clothing) 
to “С: Gegenstände des Cultus” (С: Cult Objects).” 


Within this classification system, the crab automaton was assigned to “В: Jewellery and Artworks" 
in the "China and Japan" category. It was listed in the direct vicinity of crafts, toilet articles, and 
jewellery, including “letter holders" and “sewing boxes"? On the micro-level of organization, 
there was also an evident attempt to integrate the former Kunstkammer objects into a new col- 
lection structure intended to encompass all expressions of culture. In the late nineteenth century, 
the geographical criterion, introduced into the classification system by Förster, prevailed.°' The 
crab automaton thus became part of a changing classificatory discourse in the field of ethnology, 


which was slowly developing into an academic discipline at this time. 


The Amber Gap 


Although the crab’s body is made of wood that merely resembles amber, it was described as an 
amber object well into the twentieth century. This is not surprising, at least not in the eighteenth- 
century descriptions. To the average Kunstkammer visitor of the early modern period, the differ- 
ence between amber and lacquered wood was probably not apparent, as they were not encountered 
on a daily basis. The descriptions by travellers from this period are not always precise, particularly 
as regards material [MJustus Bertram]. The origin of the amber in the crab’s legs and claws has 
not yet been established; in early modern China, the fossilized resin came not only from Burma 
(present-day Myanmar), but also from the Baltic region.? From an object-biographical perspective, 
though, it is significant that in terms of its classification, the crab automaton — regardless of the 
origin of its amber parts — was never associated with other amber objects. This gap in its classifi- 


cation history should also be taken into account when considering the different interpretations of 


the crab.? 


In Europe, amber was long perceived as a genuinely Prussian material. From 1647, Elector 
Friedrich Wilhelm held an amber monopoly (Bernsteinregal) that gave him control over the trade 
in amber from the Baltic Sea. In the period afterwards, amber was used for lavish diplomatic gifts 
given by the ruling Brandenburg-Prussian dynasty. As a result, works of Baltic amber gradually 
entered various European curiosity cabinets and treasure chambers. The most extraordinary ex- 
amples of this amber diplomacy are the amber throne commissioned by Elector Friedrich for Em- 
peror Leopold I in 1676, which has survived only in fragmentary form, and the legendary Amber 


Room presented as a gift to Tsar Peter I in Russia іп 1716.54 


The sources offer a mixed picture of the role of amber in the Berlin Kunstkammer. Amber holdings 
were emphasized mainly in descriptions by non-German visitors,” and it is probable that this 
widely travelled audience expected to encounter the mineral in its rooms. But in 1796 the Berlin- 
born Friedrich Nicolai also noted: “The cabinet of worked amber is superb thanks to the size and 


number of its pieces.”*° 


However, the 1694 inventory conveys a different impression. It mentions forty works of amber, 


all of which were lost in the Second World War: in addition to goblets, bowls, flasks, boxes, 


and containers, the Kunstkammer held small amber cabinets and a variety of elaborately con- 


structed objects with many figurines, such as a sheep grange and a farm with animals.” In other 
words, whereas the Kunstkammer did indeed hold several intricately designed amber objects, 
the collection was rather small in size, at least around 1700. Its modest nature is further under- 
scored by the heading of the amber section of the 1694 inventory, the only one to mention the 
condition of the objects: “Verzeuchnüß des Gearbeiteten Bernsteins, so mehrern theils sehr 
schadhafft” (“List of Worked Amber Objects, Several Badly Damaged” [®Intact and 
Damaged] .?? 


Beginning in the nineteenth century, the amber holdings of the Berlin Kunstkammer were 
increasingly interpreted from the perspective of a nascent nationalism. In Jean Henry's Allgemeines 
Verzeichniss of 1805, amber is mentioned as starting the tour.? Forty years later, according to 
Ledebur’s guide, the Kunstkammer exhibited not only handcrafted works, but also Philipp Jacob 
Hartmann amber-encrusted manuscript on the natural history of the material, dedicated to 
Friedrich I: Succincta Succini Prussici Historia Et demonstration. Also on display were pieces of 
raw amber, including several with fossil inclusions. It is noteworthy that all this occurred after 
the naturalia had been handed over to the universitys museums [C Around 1800 / Golden 
Plover / Adams Mammoth].“ At the Kunstkammer, amber was presented as a specifically 


Prussian material. In connection with one acquisition, Ledebur even called it a “truly patriotic 


11 | China and Japan in the Kunst- 
kammer of the Brandenburg Electors, 
special exhibition at the Collection 
of East Asian Art, 1932. 


37 


38 
39 
40 


One of the preserved objects from 
the Kunstkammer's Amber De- 
partment is a house altar made in 
East Prussia around 1620 (SMB, 
Kunstgewerbemuseum, K 9213). 
See also Mundt and Lambacher 
1998, p. 63. 

Inventar 1694, p. 53. 

See Henry 1805, unpag. 

See Ledebur 1844, pp. 19-22. 
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substance”,*! an interpretation that art historian Alfred Rohde expressed even more pointedly in 


the Nazi period when he stylized amber into a “German material” (deutscher Werkstoff).” 


This shift in the meaning of amber, evident above all in Ledebur’s work, coincided with a reap- 
praisal of the crab automaton in the nineteenth century. The Prussian associations with the material 
kept the crab automaton from being grouped with objects of amber from the Baltic. At the same 
time that the “patriotic” qualities of amber began playing a role in its reception, the Chinese origins 
of the crab automaton were gaining a new relevance for its classification. The geographical origin 


of objects in museums was becoming increasingly important. 


Museum Taxonomies in the Twentieth Century 


Leopold Reidemeister rediscovered the crab automaton while preparing for his 1932 exhibition 
China and Japan in the Kunstkammer of the Brandenburg Electors (fig. 11). In an essay describing 


the discoveries made in the storerooms of the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin, he summarizes: 


This study has deliberately ignored objects that are only of ethnological or cultural-historical 
interest. At the very least, though, allow me to mention — as curiosities — the “Chinese ship 
with clockwork” and the “large amber spider, also driven by clockwork”, which arrived in the 
Kunstkammer іп 1698 and can still be found in the storeroom of the Völkerkundemuseum 


today.” 


Reidemeister’s perception of the crab automaton as a “curiosity” is based mainly on his evaluation 
of its artistic and artisanal quality. This is also made clear in his comments about the third automaton 
from the Kunstkammer, the Coromandel lacquer cabinet. He describes its inner workings as “cheap 
theatrics”, explaining: “But [the interior] does not interest us as much as the exterior.”“ In his eyes, 


the object was significant mainly as an early example of Coromandel lacquerware. 


Reidemeister’s assessment was important for the further fate of these items. In 1941, 130 objects 
in the Museum für Völkerkunde that had come from the former Kunstkammer were selected for 
transfer to the Museum of East Asian Art, which had been founded in 1906. Whereas the Coro- 
mandel lacquer cabinet went to the art collection, the crab automaton remained in the ethnology 


museum,” where it once again became entangled in changing classification processes. 


Because of the crab automaton’s assignment to the Museum für Völkerkunde, which worked ac- 
cording to the rules of a different academic discipline, knowledge about it also changed. An in- 
ventory card has survived, probably from around 1900 (fig. 12), that bears the number now 
assigned to the crab and also taped to its body. Like Ledebur's main catalogue, the card identifies 
it as a "spider crab" of amber. For the first time in its Berlin history, it is noted that the crab is par- 
tially made of wood — the first indication of a more thorough inspection. However, no mention 


is made of the object's origins in the Kunstkammer. 


The index card also includes a few Chinese words identifying the object as a toy crab. This lin- 
guistic classification became a common practice at the Museum für Völkerkunde and was intended 


to make it easier to embed objects in their culture of origin.“ A later index card, made in the 


1960s, categorizes it simply as a “toy”, a description that was important for its new place in the 


classification system. To date, the crab automaton has been held in a section of the storeroom re- 


served for East Asian toys. 


The Chinese crab automaton exists at the intersection of three object categories central to curiosity 
cabinets in general and to the eighteenth-century Berlin Kunstkammer in particular: automata, 
East Asian artefacts, and works of amber. Its assignment to ever-changing object groups and con- 
texts is linked in important ways to the development of these categories in the Berlin collection. 
Consequently, the history of the crab automaton provides insight into the principles of museum 
classification in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The selection and organizational mecha- 
nisms used by the emerging specialized museums were shaped by the categories of geographical 
origin and by a specific conception of art. Such mechanisms created special patterns in the recep- 
tion of both the Kunstkammer and its works — patterns that through their exclusionary criteria 
had considerable influence on the perception of this type of collection. In addition, the crab au- 
tomaton is an impressive example of how the interpretation of an object can determine its state 
of preservation. 


Translated by Adam Blauhut 


12 | Inventory card, ca. 1900, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Ethnological Museum. 
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Leopold von Ledeburs to an un- 
known recipient, 9 January 1831, 
quoted in Hinrichs 2007, p. 326. 
See Rohde 1937a; Rohde 1937b. 
Reidemeister 1932, p. 187. 

Ibid., p. 183. 

On this selection of objects, see 
Katalogbuch der Ostasiatischen 
Kunstsammlung 1941, SMB, Muse- 
um fiir Asiatische Kunst, Archiv, 
pp. 169-79 (unpublished). 
According to Henriette Lavaulx- 
Vrécourt, SMB, Ethnological Mu- 
seum. 
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Sarah Wagner 


On the circumstances of this re- 
discovery, see Bahl/Reichl 2017, 
p. 33. 

See Reichl 1931. 

See SMB-ZA, Ident.-Nr. ZA 2.20./ 
01267 and Ident.-Nr. ZA 2.20./ 
01268. 

See Altes Berlin 1930. 

For example, with the toy exhibi- 
tion at the Markisches Museum in 
1928. See the report by Walter 
Benjamin in Benjamin 1999a, 
pp. 98-102. 


1| Schematic drawing of the Radio 
Tower halls with site plan of the 
Old Berlin exhibition of 1930, 
illustration from Altes Berlin — 
Fundamente der Weltstadt, 1930. 


1930: RETROSPECTIVE UNDER THE RADIO 
TOWER - THE EXHIBITION AS A MEDIUM 
OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Old Berlin - Foundations of the Metropolis 


An exhibition of art and cultural history was held in the halls of the Messe Berlin on the Kaiserdamm 
for the first time in 1930. The exhibition Old Berlin — Foundations of the Metropolis took place be- 
tween 23 May and 3 August at this location — which had previously been reserved for competitive 
shows such as the Radio Exhibition — and focused on the history and culture of Berlin. At the exhi- 
bition, the Berlin Kunstkammer, whose rooms had been rediscovered in the Berlin Palace only shortly 


before,' had its own section, underscoring its role as the nucleus of the Berlin museums. 


This exhibition provides insight into the reception of the Kunstkammer during the interwar pe- 
riod. Given the temporary character of the show, documents and images give us an idea of its ap- 
pearance and intention. One important source is the article "Die Staatlichen Museen auf der 
Ausstellung ‘Alt-Berlin” [The state museums at the exhibition “Old Berlin], written by curator 
and art historian Otto Reichl and published in the journal series Berliner Museen’ the year after 
the exhibition. In this article, Reichl devotes four pages to a description of the rooms of the Kunst- 
kammer and provides information about their contents. In addition, we also have two photographs 
of two exhibition rooms by Gustav Schwarz? as well as a catalogue* with more than thirty pages 
of information about the organization of the exhibition and a list of the 146 rooms, in part with 


brief descriptions of their contents. 


The primary concern of the Old Berlin exhibition was to show the development of the city into 
an economic and cultural epicentre and to examine the conditions that had led to this rise. The 
show was organized by the Exhibitions, Trade Fairs, and Tourism 
Office of the city of Berlin. The organizational management was 
headed by art and cultural historian Walter Stengel, who had been 
the director of the Märkisches Museum (Stadtmuseum Berlin) 
since 1925 and who understood how to inspire people with little 
museum experience.’ We can assume that within the trade-fair 
context, this exhibition offered a low-threshold opportunity for 
entrance into the domain of art and culture and tapped new visitor 
groups who were familiar with the local context of the exhibition, 


especially through the Green Week trade fair, which had been held 


since 1926, and the annual Radio Exhibitions.° The Old Berlin 


exhibition was held in the extensive halls of the Radio Tower 


grounds (fig. 1) and was divided into six thematic areas: “Creative 
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Hands — Workshops of the Mind” (Hall A), “From Mühlendamm 
to Kaiserdamm” (Hall В), “The Cultural Will of Old Berlin” (Hall 
C), “Berlin Porcelain” (Hall D), “How Berlin Laughs and Cries; 
How Berlin Hurries and Laughs” (Hall E), and “From the Spree 


to the Havel” (Hall F). The Kunstkammer was located within “The 
Cultural Will of Old Berlin" and formed a unit with the sections 
“Municipal Library” and "Academy". 


Otto Reichl and the Excavation of the Berlin Kunstkammer 


The section on the Kunstkammer was curated under the auspices of the 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin by Otto Reichl, who had recognized the 
great potential in the rediscovered collection rooms in the palace and al- 
ready had plans for their reconstruction.® Reichl was the key figure іп 
“excavating” the institutional history of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Between 1928 and 1933, he 
was commissioned by the museums to conduct archival research, includ- 
ing the project of establishing a museum archive.’ He meticulously reconstructed the Kunstkam- 
mer from the scattered files and raised awareness among museum staff about its role as the 
nucleus” of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin and about the individuals connected with іс! The 
chronicle of the Kunstkammer that Reichl produced in this context and the architectural docu- 
mentation of the collection rooms contained within it are of inestimable value today." In this 


sense, he is the immediate successor to Leopold von Ledebur [® Around 1855]. 


Reichl’s research on the Kunstkammer and the surviving room decoration in the palace formed 
the basis for implementing and designing the exhibition area devoted to the Kunstkammer in 
1930 within the halls of the Radio Tower, where three display rooms were reconstructed on the 
basis of the historical examples. This exhibition, however, marked a milestone not only in the 
twentieth-century history of the Berlin Kunstkammer, but also in the exhibition practices and 


museum installations of the early modern collection type. 


Conception and Design of the Exhibition 


The Kunstkammer was elevated in Hall C and accessible over a broad ascent. This ascent had 
been designed according to the model of the Lustgarten (Pleasure Garden) fagade of the Altes 
Museum, which had been established exactly one hundred years earlier in 1830 and also marked 
the founding of the Königliche Museen (later Staatliche Museen). This entryway had a gable with 
original ornamental figures from the former observatory which, like the Altes Museum, had been 
designed by Karl Friedrich Schinkel.'? The entrance area, which recalled the architectural design 
language of important academic institutions in Berlin in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
led to three rooms in which the Royal Kunstkammer was addressed from different perspectives. 
The interior surfaces of all the rooms had been designed or reconstructed by "experts in theatre 
decoration" according to the model of the collection rooms in the palace,’ which resulted in a 
certain uniformity of design. In terms of content, however, each room was quite distinct. While 
the narrative aspect predominated in the first room, the two subsequent rooms represented at- 


tempts to reconstruct concrete situations. 


The first room that visitors entered after the staircase was designed according to the example of 


the Model Cabinet in the palace (room 992) (fig. 2). In contrast to the subsequent rooms, this 


2 | View of the former Model Cabinet 
of the Kunstkammer in the Berlin 
Palace, photo by Gustav Schwarz, late 
1920s. 


о о ~ 


That this exhibition was no- 
netheless a competitive show is 
evident from the fact that it 
would serve as the basis for the 
building exhibition Neues Berlin 
(New Berlin) the following year, 
where accomplishments and in- 
novations of the construction in- 
dustry were presented; see Altes 
Berlin 1930, p. 11. For this reason, 
the title of the 1930 exhibition al- 
ready played with the term foun- 
dations. 

See ibid., p. 20. 

See Reichl 1930, p. 246-7. 

See Bahl/Reichl 2017, p. 30. 

The title of Reichl's extensive аг- 
ticle in the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung (October 1930) on the his- 
tory of the Kunstkammer even 
proclaimed this explicitly; see 
Reichl 1930b. 

On Reichl's activities at the 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, see 
Stibinger 1990, pp. 54-6. Stibin- 
ger recognized Reichl's signifi- 
cance for the institutional history 
of the Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin. 

See Reichl 1930. 

See ibid., p. 14. 

Bahl/Reichl 2017, p. 34. 
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@ 1930: RETROSPECTIVE UNDER THE RADIO TOWER - THE EXHIBITION AS A MEDIUM OF RECONSTRUCTION 


3 | Reconstruction of the former 
Instrument Cabinet of the Kunstkammer 
in the exhibition halls at the Radio 
Tower, photo by Gustav Schwarz, 1931. 


first room did not exhibit objects originating from the Kunstkammer. The aim here was to convey 


to visitors a historical framework for the Kunstkammer in the Schliiter building of the Berlin 
Palace. Two portraits had been hung on each side of the entrance, one of Lorenz Beger and the 
other of the recently deceased Wilhelm von Bode. Beger had been head of the Kunstkammer 
when it was moved from the apothecary wing to the Schliiter building, symbolically marking its 
beginning in the palace around 1700 [® 1696 vs. 1708]. The definitive dissolution of the Kunst- 
kammer had been decided under Bode around 1875, at a time when its holdings had already 
been distributed to various Berlin museums but the Kunstkammer itself was maintained as a sep- 
arate section in the Neues Museum, although no longer organized encyclopaedically [® Around 
1855]. In addition to these two portraits, Reichl mentioned two loans from the Hohenzollern 
Museum in Monbijou Palace as “very characteristic examples of the old collection taste".? These 
were two figures covered in mussels, an “Indian” and a "Turk". None of the exhibits in this room 
had ever been displayed in the Kunstkammer. For Reichl, they served merely to bring visitors 


closer to the history and character of the Kunstkammer. 


The design and exhibits of the second room made concrete reference to an ostensible Kunstkammer 
situation in the palace by seeking to reconstruct the Instrument Cabinet, not only in terms of space 
but also of content. According to the floor plan of the third upper story of the Berlin Palace, where 
the collection rooms were situated, this cabinet was located in room 991. Comparing the photographs 
of the exhibition rooms in the Radio Tower halls (fig. 3) and the Instrument Cabinet in the palace 
(fig. 4), it is clear that the wall design in the exhibition made direct reference to that of the historical 
collection room, while the ceiling paintings merely adopted Baroque design idioms. At the centre of 


this staging was a life-sized wooden statue of Friedrich Wilhelm Elector of Brandenburg on a high 
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pedestal, surrounded by princely memorabilia and objects connected to Prus- 
sian history [@Pearls / В Wax]. These included Friedrich Wilhelms iron сар 
with a felt hat and a bullet hole from the Battle of Fehrbellin — which had 
led to Brandenburg-Prussia’s victory over Sweden and resulted in the epithet 
“the Great Elector” — in an opulent Baroque vitrine with a table-shaped lower 
section that is also recognizable in the photo to the left of the wooden statue. 
In addition to these two exhibits, the photograph shows various hunting 
trophies hung over the door frame to the connecting room. In the fore- 
ground on the right, the stag antlers grown into a tree stump are presented 
on an ornate table, which Reichl mentions in his text as well [Antlers]. 
He also identifies a rhinoceros horn and antique statues that could be seen 
in the room. In this rather informal placement of exhibits, aspects can be 
recognized that were not only specific to Berlin, but also fundamental to a Kunstkammer in general, 


evident in the juxtaposition of objects of art and objects of nature. 


The third room represented an attempt to reconstruct the Naturalia Cabinet (room 990) (fig. 5). 
As with the previous rooms, here too the interior design made direct reference to that of the col- 
lection room in the palace, which was still preserved at the time (fig. 6). Harmonizing with the 
contents of the collection, the ornamentation of the interior surfaces had either been created from 
or was supposed to imitate natural materials. A frieze of bark ran along the upper wall area, while 
the base zone consisted of imitation rock. The wall surface in between was completely covered 
with mirrors. In contrast to the aforementioned reconstruction of the Instrument Cabinet, the 
ceiling painting in this room was largely modelled on what had been historically preserved in the 
palace, which especially in the spandrels reflected the contents of the room in an exemplary man- 
ner, with motifs including conches, corals, and a narwhal tusk. For the presentation of these ob- 
jects, furniture and cabinets from the time of the Kunstkammer [® Cases, Boxes], which сап 
perhaps be traced back to Andreas Schlüter, were also selected here for the overall impression. 
One exception is the pyramid-shaped vitrine on bun feet that was constructed according to the 
model of the four vitrines depicted in the etching in the Thesaurus Brandenburgicus of 1696 (fig. 
7)." The fact that the recreated vitrine is more an exhibit than exhibition furniture is suggested 
by its placement on a modern base. In the etching, the anterior vitrines are depicted on additional 
bases. According to Reichl, they contained small sculptures and curiosa from nature. Reichl’s stag- 
ing placed great emphasis on objects of minor art. He himself objected to the fact that at the time, 
this genre of objects was regarded as more artisanal than artistic and thus had been transferred 


from the display rooms to the depositories: 


At the Old Berlin exhibition, however, it was precisely the artisanal skill and material curiosity 
that repeatedly fascinated visitors, in contrast to many artistically more valuable objects that 


were hardly noticed.'? 


Reichl also identified a display case on a small console table that contained the wax figure of a 
“Prussian prince",? recognizable in the photograph in the righthand corner of the room | Wax], 
an art cabinet of tortoise shell with silver and gold plating that presumably can be seen in the op- 
ulent Baroque vitrine in the foreground of the photograph, and an ebony cabinet inlaid with 


stone, recognizable on the right beside the pyramid-shaped vitrine in front of the mirror wall. 


4 | View of the former Instrument 
Cabinet of the Kunstkammer in 
the Berlin Palace, photo by Gustav 
Schwarz, late 1920s. 


15 Ibid., p. 15. 

16 See Dilba 2015. 

17 There had in fact been pyramid- 
shaped vitrines in the Royal 
Kunstkammer. They were remo- 
ved in 1799 when Jean Henry was 
warden of the Kunstkammer; see 
Dolezel 2019, p. 76. 

18 Reichl 1931, p. 16. 

19 It is not known whom this wax 
figure represents; see Dilba 2015. 
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@ 1930: 


5 | Reconstruction of the former 
Naturalia Cabinet of the Kunst- 
kammer in the exhibition halls at 
the Radio Tower, photo by Gustav 
Schwarz, 1931. 


20 
21 
22 


23 


See Reichl 1931, p. 14. 

See ibid., p. 14. 

See for example Anonymus A, 
Anonymus B, Silbermann 1741. 
These are interior spaces with 
historical furnishings that are 
supposed to convey the impres- 
sion of certain epochs and are no 
longer exhibited in situ, but 
rather within a museum. An 
equivalent for natural history is 
the diorama. The exhibition con- 
cept of the period room emerged 
during historicism (for the first 
time in 1867 in the Bavarian Na- 
tional Museum) and was strongly 
influenced by Bode. 
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RETROSPECTIVE UNDER THE RADIO TOWER - THE EXHIBITION AS A MEDIUM OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The surviving photograph shows а narwhal tusk and a whale penis | Priapus] next to it. Francois 


Duquesnoy's Cupid Carving His Bow — which cannot be seen in the photograph, but is mentioned 
by Reichl — was also exhibited [8 Сирі]. In this room as well, the encyclopaedic aspirations of a 


Kunstkammer can be recognized in Reichl’s display of very diverse groups of objects. 


The Discovery of the Kunstkammer as an Exhibition Model for the Twentieth 
Century 


The selection of collection rooms and exhibits impressively reflects the understanding of the Berlin 
Kunstkammer between the First and Second World Wars. Reichl — whose research and initiatives 
decisively shaped this understanding — indicated that three rooms had been made available for 
the Kunstkammer exhibition,” which meant a selection process in the sense of choosing rooms 
and objects that would be as representative as possible. The exhibition included objects on loan 
from more than twenty Berlin museums.”' A number of these can be traced back in the collection 
over centuries through existing sources. A clear heterogeneity in the selection of objects can be 
identified beyond the categories of artificialia, naturalia, and memorabilia in the sense that large- 
scale as well as small-scale exhibits were chosen, very different materials were emphasized, and cu- 


riosities were also interposed. 


Regarding the selection of the rooms reconstructed at the exhibition, it should be noted that there 
was an emphasis on the juxtaposition of art and nature as well as on local history. This is suggested 
by the selection of the Instrument Cabinet and the Naturalia Cabinet. In their arrangements there 
is a richly contrasting interplay of artificialia and naturalia on all levels, even including the vitrines. 


Reichl selected the Model Cabinet (room 992) as the first room, presumably because in historical 


descriptions of the Kunstkammer in the palace, this was also the first 


room that visitors entered.” 


One conspicuous aspect of the mode of presentation was that objects 
were exhibited in the open or in historical vitrines rather than modern 
ones. It remains unclear how the rooms and exhibits were illuminated, 
as no light sources can be identified in the existing photographs. The 
absence of text panels is also worth mentioning and underscores the 
scenographic element, as is familiar in period rooms.” At the time of 
the exhibition of 1930, such historicizing models of staging contrasted 
with purist techniques of presentation that had developed from the Vi- 
enna Secession and become established in museums over the course of 
the New Objectivity movement in the 1920s.” In this way, authentic 
and fictive moments were intermeshed in the exhibition of 1930, as could also be observed in 
later Kunstkammer presentations.” Reichl ended his article on the Kunstkammer exhibition with 


a brief report about the exhibition’s effect on visitors: 


In the vitrines there was the colourful chaos that we know from the inventories of old collections; 
objects of nature and objects of art from all domains were intermixed; in every corner you could 
see something different and surprising. From the behaviour of the public it was clear that the 


old kind of museum that is not so strictly specialized would still be popular even today.” 


The ordering of objects that Reichl described as a “colourful chaos” is exemplary of the perception 
of the Kunstkammer at that time, which had been influenced by Julius von Schlosser’s widely read 
book Art and Curiosity Cabinets of the Late Renaissance (1908).27 In this work, von Schlosser de- 
scribed the ordering of this type of collection as an unsystematic, irrational, or whimsical assem- 
blage “of the strangest quirks and fancies”.”* It was only in the 1970s, with increasing research on 
the historical collection type, that a complex ordering system was recognized,” which could be 
seen in an especially impressive form in the example of the Royal Kunstkammer at the Prussia 
Exhibition of 1981 | Nautilus]. 

This staging of the Kunstkammer at the Old Berlin exhibition demonstrated a shift in the valua- 
tion not only of individual object genres — such as curiosa and smaller artisanal works that were 
almost absent in museums at the time — but also of the Kunstkammer in general as an historical, 


encyclopaedic collection concept. 


The Dream of a Permanent Reconstruction 


Otto Reichl played a central role in the rediscovery and revival of the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunst- 
kammer in the twentieth century. Following in the footsteps of Ledebur, he reconstructed the 
history of the Kunstkammer from the scattered and recently rediscovered files. Reichl's article was 
published in the Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen on the one-hundredth anniversary of the Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin. Here he compiled the results of his research and emphasized the significance 
of the existing remains in the palace.?? In the course of research in the late 1920s on the acquisition 
dates of the objects in the Kunstkammer, interest developed in the history of the collection and 


the search began for the forgotten collection rooms in the palace. These rooms could be identified 


6 | View of the former Naturalia 
Cabinet of the Kunstkammer in 
the Berlin Palace, photo by Gustav 
Schwarz, late 1920s. 
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See Koch 1986, pp. 147-59; Kös- 
tering 2016, Pp. 52-6. 

See Wagner 2021a; Wagner 2021b. 
The author's dissertation "Zwi- 
schen Authentizität und Fiktion. 
Das Kunst- und Wunderkammer- 
Prinzip und seine Ausprägungs- 
formen in der aktuellen Mu- 
seumspraxis" (Between authen- 
ticity and fiction: The principle of 
the cabinet of art and curiosities 
and its manifestations in the 
current museum practice) is a de- 
tailed examination of the Kunst- 
kammer in museums and was 
submitted to the  Friedrich- 
Alexander-Universitat Erlangen- 
Nürnberg in 2021. 

Reichl 1931, p. 16. 

See Schlosser 2021. In this publi- 
cation, which is still significant 
today, Schlosser mentions Berlin 
only once: "The Berlin Kunst- 
kammer dates back to the early 
seventeenth century. With some 
modifications it, too, survived 
right up to recent times and was 
only completely liquidated in 
1875" (ibid., p. 150). 

Ibid., p. 159. 

See, for example, publications by 
Balsiger 1970; Scheicher 1979; 
Impey/MacGregor 1985. 

Reichl 1930. 
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31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


т | Pyramid-shaped vitrines 
with bun feet, illustration from 
Lorenz Beger, Thesaurus 
Brandenburgicus, 1696. 


See Reichl 2017, pp. 33-4. 

See Reichl 1930, p. 246. 
Sauerlandt 1911, p. 18. 

Starting in 1921, the Museum of 
Decorative Arts (Kunstgewerbe- 
museum) was housed in part of 
the palace and, together with the 
Hohenzollern holdings, consti- 
tuted the Schlossmuseum Berlin. 
Ibid., р. 227. 
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in 1928 on the basis of ceiling painting, and thus began the project of 
liberating the rooms from later built-in furnishings and restoring them. 
Reichl was a central participant in all of these measures.?! He was aware 
of the significance of this discovery and the fact that the collection rooms 
had been preserved. In his chronicle of the Kunstkammer, Reichl clearly 
emphasized the importance and the potential of the existing collection 
rooms in the palace and embedded the Berlin Kunstkammer in the 
Kunstkammer reception of the twentieth century. In doing so, he began 
with a reference to Schlosser’s publication and criticized the purely textual 
and pictorial approach of the collection reconstructions undertaken 
there.*’ Reichl’s line of argument subsequently led him to the Francke 
Foundations in Halle, where parts of the former Cabinet of Artefacts and 
Natural Curiosities (Kunst- und Naturalienkammer) had been preserved. 
An article by Max Sauerlandt in the journal Museumkunde in 1911 introduced the collection as 
the "perhaps . . . only still existing monument to a forgotten epoch of museum history”.” Against 
this backdrop, Reichl recognized the significance and the potential of the discovery in the Berlin 
Palace. This was the beginning of the project to revive the Kunstkammer in the palace and integrate 


it into the existing museum circuit: 


After removing the existing technical difficulties, the general management of the Staatliche 
Museen intends to incorporate the old locations of the former Kunstkammer into the series of 
accessible museum rooms. A part of the oldest Berlin museum inventories is to be brought 
back there to its historical repository site, as a typical example of the old collection taste, but 
also at the same time as testimony to the tradition of Berlin museums. Here we have one of 
the very few, almost intact old “art and curiosity cabinets” that was built by one of the greatest 


German artists, Andreas Schlüter, explicitly for this purpose.” 


Reichl’s tireless research and the discovery of sources that had previously been lost” now enabled 


the revival of a second Kunstkammer next to the one in Halle: 


On the basis of the recently rediscovered old inventories, we are in a position to recreate the 
old collection contents almost completely, as most of the objects can still be identified today 
and the old rooms, which are indeed badly neglected, can be restored to their old condition 
without arbitrary additions. The practical execution of this work must be reserved for a later 
point in time, but we possess here the oldest North German art collection in original rooms at 


least as a theoretical possibility." 


The exhibition then took place in 1930 in the halls of the Radio Tower, and this may have served 
as a kind of vision for the project of a permanent restoration of the Kunstkammer in the palace. 
The work on the collection rooms was continued after the end of the exhibition, but proved to 
be extremely expensive as well as difficult for structural reasons. No more funds were made avail- 
able for the measures after 1933. Reichl, who as a Jew was persecuted by the Nazis, was forced to 
break off his lifes work on the Berlin Kunstkammer before its completion.?? His flight from Ger- 
many, the serious damage to the collection rooms during the Second World War, and the dwin- 


dling interest in the Kunstkammer combined to frustrate these plans entirely? 


The Museological Significance of the Exhibition of 1930 


Although the project of a permanent reconstruction of the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer 
was unsuccessful, Reichl’s staging of the Kunstkammer in the Radio Tower halls, his appreciation of 
the early modern collection type, and his plans to revive the Berlin Kunstkammer in the palace are 
crucially important. Prior to this, no Kunstkammer — with the exception of Halle — had been main- 
tained in the form of a museum. The art and curiosity cabinets that had survived into the twentieth 
century had long lost their encyclopaedic aspirations.“ In the Dresden museums, the idea of the 
Kunstkammer founded in 1560 by Augustus, Elector of Saxony, continued to exist at least until the 
outbreak of the Second World War. After its actual dissolution in 1832, an exhibition area established 
in the Historisches Museum іп the Johanneum in 1876 was entitled “Kunstkammer” and recalled 
the historical collection, although the objects here were remainders of artificialia that could not be 
distributed to other art collections.*! In Karlsruhe, under Friedrich I, Grand Duke of Baden, the 
holdings in the ducal palace as well as those from other palaces in Baden were combined in 1879 to 
establish a museum of decorative arts known as the Zähringer Museum, which existed there until 
the end of the First World War.” In 1921, Julius von Schlosser requested that the collection of sculp- 
ture and decorative arts that he managed at the Art Historical Museum in Vienna once again be 
named Kunstkammer? (to this day it unites the most significant treasures of artificialia from the 
Habsburg cabinets of art and curiosities). This request was not granted, however, and the name 
would be changed only in 1990. Already in his publication in 1908, Schlosser had criticized the fact 


that the encyclopaedic conception had not been retained at least in exemplary form.“ 


The Berlin exhibition was remarkable precisely in its implementation of this encyclopaedic aspect, 
which was reflected in principle in the unity of art and nature. Similar ventures have been under- 
taken only since the 1960s, for example in the temporary reconstruction of the Dresden Kunst- 
kammer for the four-hundredth anniversary of the art collections in 19609 or the redesigning of 
the Kunstkammer іп the Kremsmünster Abbey in Austria іп 1962.46 

We can speak of a reconstruction of the Berlin Palace show rooms in the Radio Tower — also in 
light of the ephemeral character of the exhibition — of course solely in terms of the interior surfaces, 
which were oriented only to a limited extent around the historical model. The ceiling paintings 
of the Instrument Cabinet did not follow those in the palace. And a faithful, detailed reconstruc- 
tion of the furnishings as in the Francke Foundations would not have been possible either tem- 
porarily at the exhibition or permanently in the palace, given the available information. The 
inventories and descriptions that have survived from the time of the Kunstkammer in the Berlin 
Palace do indeed list the holdings, but, in contrast to Halle, provide few indications about how 
these were actually exhibited. 

Reichl did not reflect about which historical basis should be used to determine the placement of 
objects in the rooms at the exhibition. He merely wrote that it had been created “according to 
conditions between 1710 and 1874”. Even if the sources available here had been comparable to 
those in Halle, the Berlin Kunstkammer could not have been reconstructed, but only a specific 
temporal window according to a particular historical description, as was the case at the Prussia 
Exhibition of 1981 [Nautilus], because the holdings exhibited in the collection changed on a 


regular basis and also because every surviving source offers its own perspective on this. 


Translated by Tom Lampert 
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In the GStA, Reichl found the files 
on the Kunstkammer (1630-1830) 
that were believed to have been 
lost and that had still been avail- 
able to Ledebur; see Stibinger 
1990, p. 55. 

Reichl 1930, p. 246. 

See Bahl/Reichl 2017, pp. 30, 35. 
Only with the Prussia Exhibition 
in 1981 and the special publica- 
tion by Christian Theuerkauff (Hil- 
debrand/Theuerkauff 1981) that 
appeared in this context did the 
Kunstkammer once again become 
the focus of interest. 

See Wagner 2021b. 

See Minning 2012, especially 
рр. 156-65; Bäumel 2004, p. 19- 
20. 

See Grimm 1993, p. 76, 100; Stangl 
1999, pp. 172-3. 

See Haupt 1991, p. 227. | would 
like to thank Paulus Rainer for 
pointing this out. 

See Schlosser 1908, pp. 46-8. 
See 400 Jahre Dresdener Kunst- 
sammlungen 1960, especially 
p. 5-7. | would like to thank 
Michael Korey for pointing this 
out. 

See Neumann 1963. 

A physical reconstruction of the 
collection in Halle was possible in 
the early 1990s on the basis of 
the structure and the existing 
conditions of the Cabinet of Arte- 
facts and Natural Curiosities in 
the Francke Foundations. In ad- 
dition to the inventory, volumes 
recording the respective contents 
had been compiled for each col- 
lection case during the configu- 
ration of the Cabinet of Artefacts 
and Natural Curiosities in 1741, see 
Müller-Bahlke 2012, pp. 7-11, 17. 
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Sarah Мав B THE NAUTILUS CUP FROM THE SEVENTEENTH 


TO THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY: 


FROM THE SHELL IN THE CABINET TO 


THE CABINET IN THE SHELL? 


The Nautilus Cup with Neptune and a Siren Shaft 


A silver-gilt Neptune riding a sea monster crowns a spiral nautilus shell whose outer layer has been 
removed, revealing the mother of pearl. The shell rests on a base decorated with reliefs and a shaft 
in the form of a two-tailed siren (fig. 1). A canine-like mythical creature resembling a figurehead 
is affixed to the lip of the cup. Small insects, snails, and fruits have been embossed into the plate 
of the two-levelled base. A gem-studded mount connects the exotic nautilus shell to the ornately 
designed shaft. This object, which is 34 cm in height, is not only an impressive example of the 
play between nature and art, but also exemplifies the rich variety of ornate configurations of exotic 


nautilus shells, in which the creative, metamorphic urge of nature has been pushed beyond itself.! 


The mise-en-scéne of this nautilus cup could not be more symbolic of the different perspectives 
from which it can be considered and understood. Since their introduction into European collection 
and exhibition culture, composite objects such as this have been classified in museum holdings 
and presented according to various points of view. In this context, objects made of nautilus shells 
have assumed a special role. The heyday of nautilus vessels, which ran parallel to the boom in art 
and curiosity cabinets, occurred between 1560 and 1680, that is, during a period in which the 
nautilus was still a rarity.” The nautilus cup then experienced a second heyday in the nineteenth 
century during the boom in decorative arts and became its allegory,’ since in the nautilus “the 
beautiful was married to the useful.”* The third significant phase of this genre of objects within 
collection and exhibition practices is the present day, where its multi-layered semantics is used in 
very different ways. Here, too, the context of art and curiosity cabinets is of central importance, 
whereby the nautilus cup appears to have been promoted to the very symbol of the early modern 


collection model. 


Nautilus Pompilius and Nautilus Vessels 


Nautilus cups were widespread in Europe and Asia? as "beautiful drinking bowls.” Such cups 
were made from a nautilus shell, the spiral shell of a pelagic mollusc from the cephalopod family 
Nautilidae, especially the Nautilus pompilius LINNAEUS 1758. The habitat of the Nautilus pom- 
pilius is the tropical waters of the western Pacific and eastern Indian Oceans.’ “One will find them 
in all the seas of the Moluccan Islands, as well as around the thousand islands before Batavia 
(Jakarta) and Java, but usually only the empty shell, because the animal is seldom found, unless 
it crawls into the weels”,® conchologist Georg Eberhard Rumphius wrote in his book The Ambonese 
Curiosity Cabinet, originally published in 1705.” Rumphiuss title was drawn from Ambon Island 
in the Moluccas (formerly Amobyna), where he lived beginning in 1657, initially working for the 
Dutch East India Company, and where he also died. Rumphius’s book deals with the tropical 


< 1| Nautilus cup with Neptune and a 
siren shaft, Museum of Decorative Arts, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 
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On the principle of metamorpho- 
sis in the nautilus cup, see Bre- 
dekamp 2009, esp. pp. 212-13. 
This nautilus cup, presumably cre- 
ated in Antwerp or Nuremberg in 
the late sixteenth century, was lo- 
cated in the Berlin Kunstkammer 
beginning іп 1752 and is now list- 
ed in the Museum of Decorative 
Arts (Kunstgewerbemuseum) as 
SMB K3887; see Hildebrand/ 
Theuerkauff 1981, pp. 109-10, cat. 
no. 37. 

See Mette, pp. 95-148. 

See ibid., pp. 7-15, 95-148. 
Sombart 1908. 

Rumphius 1999, p. 90. 

See, for example, the description 
in Hainhofer 1613, p. 857, cited in 
Mette 1995, p. 32. 

See Jereb/Roper 2005, p. 53. 
Rumphius 1999, p. 89. 

Ibid.; see most recently Leukner 
et al. 2020. 
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2 | Nautilus pompilius, illustration 
from Georg Eberhard Rumphius, 
D'Amboinische Rariteitkamer, 1705. 


See Hoppe 2005. 

See Rumphius 1999, pp. 86-91. 
See Mette 1995, pp. 33-4; Eberle 
2010, p. 82. 

See ibid., pp. 35-6. 

See Collet 2010, pp. 320-21; Mette 
p. 145. 

See the correspondence in Ungel- 
ter/Bock 1690, fols. 38-9. 

See Mette 1995, pp. 35-6. 

On the different decorative shapes 
of the nautilus, see Mette, pp. 75- 
9L. 

Rumphius 1999, p. 90. 

Bellekin probably began carving 
mother of pearl around 1650. 
Many of his works include depic- 
tions of peasant and parish fairs. 
Also characteristic of Bellekin is 
the bas-relief design evident in 
the head on the shell whorl; see 
Mette 1995, p. 79. 

For example, SMB K 3459, K 3469, 
K 3471, K 3472, K 3559, or K 3560. 
ZMB/Moll 103761. 
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mollusc, which he investigated on location, establishing his own collection.'? Rumphius was one 
of the first to study the Nautilus pompilius in detail, the shell as well as the animal itself (fig. 2). 


He identified it as а shellfish and classified it as the most important one." 


Until the end of the fifteenth century, the coveted shell of the Nautilus pompilius came to Europe 
from the Orient over continental trade routes." In the sixteenth century, Portugal was the leading 
trading centre. Merchant ships sailed from Lisbon to the Indo-Pacific to import exotic goods." 
With the establishment of the Dutch East India Company (VOC) in 1602, an increasing number 
of goods, including nautilus shells, arrived in the Western world from distant locations. As one of 
the headquarters of the VOC, Amsterdam became the central European hub for the trade in cu- 
riosities.'* Goods were also purchased there for the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer. In 1690, 
Christoph Ungelter, administrator of the Kunstkammer at the time, applied for a budget of several 
1685/1688|. Nautilus 


shells arrived in Augsburg or Nuremberg from the European trading centres for exotica, primarily 


thousand guilders to purchase art treasures and rarities in Holland [€ 


via merchants such as the Fuggers, and from there were sent to goldsmiths to be set.'° From the 
Late Middle Ages to 1900, this already costly natural product was made even more valuable 
through fire-gilt silver fittings, and in some cases the shells were also ornately decorated by mother- 
of-pearl carvers using various techniques." In this way, the smiths combined the shell and the fit- 
tings into new forms — into ships, for example, or animals such as ostriches. As cups, they could 
assume the form of monsters’ mouths, while their shafts were given various figurative motifs. Some 
of the shells were also made into pitchers and pouring vessels. Rumphius described how nautilus 
shells were worked around 1700: 


One should place a complete one in something sour for 10 to 12 days, such as spoiled rice, vi- 
negar, or water that had grape leaves rotting in it, and then the outer shell will come away, 
which one should rub away by means of hard scouring. . . . The next three or four chambers 
are cut out entirely, and one cuts a small open helmet in the innermost curl, and one can carve 
all kinds of figures on every side of the little boat, rubbing them with crushed coals mixed with 


wax or oil, until they stand out in black.'? 


Nautilus shells fashioned in this way have survived to the present in the Museum of Decorative 
Arts (Kunstgewerbemuseum) of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, and there is also a specimen in 
the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin. A number of these are the work of famous Dutch mother- 
of-pearl carver Cornelis van Bellekin, who was a virtuoso with the nautilus shell.'? While we know 
that the objects in the Museum of Decorative Arts came from the Kunstkammer,” research is 
currently being conducted on the nautilus shell in the Museum für Naturkunde.?' As an object 
worked by human hand, it is conspicuous in the mollusc collection there and very likely of 


Kunstkammer provenance (fig. 3). 


Typical Kunstkammer 


Especially when refined by human hand, the nautilus possessed a complex semantics that made 
it particularly attractive for cabinets of art and curiosities. This was also the case with other rare 
and exotic natural objects like ostrich eggs and coconuts that could be fashioned into vessels such 


as goblets and cups. Various designations were used for the Nautilus pompilius in the inventories 


of early modern collections prior to the unification of Linnaeus’s Systema naturae, which explains 
the intersection of terms such as mussel, snail, pearl, and mother of pearl.? Around 1700, the 


designation “mother-of-pearl snail” was commonly used.” 


In both its refined and its unworked form, the Nautilus pompilius was a desired collector's item 
and an object of interest for various scientific disciplines, not only due to its exotic origin, size, 
and aesthetics, but also because of its interior structure, which represented a perfect logarithmic 
spiral. Not only did it become an object for natural scientists such as Rumphius, but its shell, in 
particular, was regarded as proof of the existence of mathematical laws in nature at a time when 
scientists such as Johannes Kepler sought to comprehend the macrocosm-microcosm relationship 


by means of mathematical methods. 


There were nautilus objects in the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer as well. The earliest 
recorded evidence of this can be found in the inventory of 1605, although the holdings listed 
there were largely destroyed during the Thirty Years’ War.” These included “two goblets, with 
mother of pearl, framed in gilt silver with lids”, “a snail framed in silver, with a silver lid and gilt 
edge, everything unweighed”, “two unmounted mother-of-pearl snails”, and “four mother-of- 


pearl snails mounted in gilt silver, two with lids and two without lids"? At the beginning of the 
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3 | Cornelis van Bellekin (presumed), 
nautilus shell with black engraved 
images, ca. 1660, Museum fiir Natur- 
kunde. 
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Rumphius [Rumpf] 1766, p. 6. 
See Bredekamp 2009a, pp. 212-15; 
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seventeenth century, the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer had more the character of a treasure 
chamber, within which the mounted and unmounted nautiluses symbolized magnificence and 
wealth [© Around 1600]. In 1605 – that is, during the primary phase of nautilus vessel production 
— the nautilus was still a rarity. Because of the increased interest in exotic goods, the trade became 
professionalized so that such objects could also increasingly be purchased from local dealers, which 
meant they were more easily accessible to a larger circle of collectors. This, however, also meant 


that these natural objects lost the status of rarities.” 


Due to the sustained fascination, however, objects made from the nautilus were again purchased 
for the Kunstkammer. The inventory of 1685 lists in the catalogue of naturalia "three Indian large 
pearl snails that have been artistically broken apart and on which all sorts of figures have been en- 
graved.””® These were certainly artfully worked shells from Nautilus pompilius. They were located 
in the display case of naturalia and were thus classified as objects of nature, despite having been 
refined by human hand. This display case “had two more drawers containing three large and four 
small Indian sea snails. . . . Similar sea snails, different kinds [addition written in another hand: 
But have not been sorted іп the drawer . . .]".? Thus the three large “pearl snails” with figurative 
depictions were stored separately from the other conches and were also presented differendy within 
the naturalia case. While the unworked shells were hidden in a drawer, the three conches with 
figurative depictions were displayed openly in the compartment next to three coconut shells with 
carved histories as well as stones with petrified fish?? — that is, natural objects that had become 
image carriers [9 1685/1688]. 


Until the end of the eighteenth century, nautilus shells and vessels were rarely mentioned in existing 
sources from the Kunstkammer.?' In 1688, three pearl snails were designated as shattered (zer- 
brochen) and for this reason were presumably removed [® Intact and Damaged].? In his Beschrei- 
bung der königlichen Residenzstädte Berlin und Potsdam (1769), Friedrich Nicholai identified among 
". . . the pieces made from gemstones, mother of pearl, corals, tortoise shell, unicorn, rhinoceros, 
mussels, and similar materials . . .” and among “the recent works . . . very many artistically pro- 
cessed bowls from the nautilus."? Evidently these had only recently been added to the Kunstkam- 
mer and were works from the eighteenth century. The nautilus cup with Neptune and a siren 


shaft must have been one of these objects. 


Artwork or Decorative Art? 


As the nineteenth century progressed and as art history emerged as an academic discipline, in- 
creasing attention was paid once again to the objects made from nautilus shells in the Branden- 
burg-Prussian Kunstkammer. In the 1830s and 40s, the focus shifted especially to stylistic aspects 
and the increased importance of attributing a work to a particular artist [ Cupid / © Around 
1855].* For example, in his Leitfaden für die Königliche Kunstkammer und das Ethnographische 
Cabinet zu Berlin (1844), Ledebur emphasized not only the nautilus cup with Neptune and a 
siren shaft, but also several shells that had been engraved by Bellekin, ^who has also made similar 
works of value on mother-of-pearl Бом.” Ledebur regarded a nautilus cup with a shaft depicting 
a chained slave” as noteworthy due to the engravings of a “peasant dance in the style of Teniers.”*” 
In contrast to this art-historical appreciation, unworked nautilus shells as raw material were no 


longer considered rarities at this time. Ledebur, for instance, noted the following regarding several 


composite objects from the category Art Objects, Objects of Horn, Conches, Tortoise Shell, Mother 
of Pearl, Corals: *. . . has more significance as metalwork of the seventeenth century; the same 


holds as well for a portion of those drinking bowls for which the nautilus was often used."?* 


Between 1855 and 1857, the nautilus objects were moved to the Neues Museum in Berlin, where 
they were integrated into the redesigned Kunstkammer.? The focus of this section was the pre- 
sentation of art history in general and of Prussian history in particular.“ Max Schasler's description 
of the exhibition in the Neues Museum in the initial years between 1855 and 18614! offered an 
early impression of the configuration of the five rooms, which he called a “museum of the minor 
arts, of art industry and historical curiosities."? Schasler identified the refined nautilus shells in 


the third hall [ 


cases. Internally these cases had been organized primarily according to material and technique, 


Um 1855, fig. 2], where the majority of the objects were displayed in twelve 


although the objects were also arranged in part chronologically or by provenance. This ordering 
scheme was reminiscent of the one used in the Ambras Cabinet of Art and Wonders, which had 
been exhibited after the Congress of Vienna in 1814 in the Lower Belvedere in Vienna according 
to its original ordering scheme.* In the Kunstkammer at the Neues Museum in Berlin, the nautilus 
objects — all of which were marked with a star in Schasler's guide as especially worth seeing — were 
exhibited in the sixth display case, which together with the fifth case contained “valuable metal- 
works in bronze, silver, etc.",^ including scientific instruments from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Here they formed the material category “Nautilus”, which existed independently along- 
side “Mother of Pearl” and formed a unit together with “Carvings from Ivory, Rhinoceros Horn, 


and Wood from the Seventeenth Century”. 


This appreciation of the material quality of the shell continued in 1872 in the Exhibition of Older 
Decorative Art Objects in the Royal Armoury. In the exhibition guide, which identified only a few 
objects by name, the nautilus appears inter alia in the section “Works by German Goldsmiths, 
Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries”, in which “valuable materials, especially ivory, unusually 
shaped mussels, especially nautilus, coconuts, the horn of the narwhal and the rhinoceros” were 


displayed “in plain condition, carved, or engraved". ^? 


The success of the decorative arts exhibition provided an opportunity to transfer of the bulk of 
the Kunstkammer holdings at the Neues Museum to a new Museum of Decorative Arts," thereby 
definitively sealing the dissolution of the Kunstkammer [© Around 1855]. Wilhelm von Bode 
was commissioned to write an expert opinion in which he determined which objects should be 
transferred from the Kunstkammer due to their primarily decorative character. In addition to the 
maiolicas, enamel works, and figurative depictions in amber, he also identified specific objects, 
including the Pomeranian Art Cabinet [® Cases, Boxes], the drinking-game automaton with 
Diana and the stag, and “the nautilus mussels with engraving by Bellekie”.“* With this classification 
as decorative art, the latter were denied the status of independent artworks that Ledebur had still 


emphasized in 1844. 


At the end of the nineteenth century, numerous Kunstkammer artificialia were transferred to the 
recently established museums of decorative art and cultural history. It was in these institutions 
that the early modern cabinets of art and curiosities were revived in new forms in the twentieth 


and twenty-first centuries.” In this process, the nautilus once again played a central role. 
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The Prussia Exhibition of 1981 and the Nautilus Revival 


The exhibition Prussia — Attempt at a Balance Sheet, curated by Gottfried Korff, was held in 1981 
in the Martin-Gropius-Bau in Berlin, where the Museum of Decorative Arts of the Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin was located at the time. The exhibition was accompanied by a special publication 
on the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer and its holdings.” The exhibition was particularly 
significant because it marked a turning point in the historical reception of Prussia. In terms of 
presentation as well, the exhibition set new standards, as elements of stage design were integrated 
here on a large scale for the first time in Germany! There were thirty-three rooms overall; room 
eight was entitled “An Ordered Image of the World — The Cabinet of Art and Naturalia in the 
Berlin Palace" and was dedicated to the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer. This emphasis on 
order should be understood as a contrast to Schlosser's publication — reissued only three years ear- 
lier — which had still influenced Reichl's characterization of his own exhibition in 1930 as a 
“colourful chaos" | 219301,52 

The exhibition room was recreated from Nicolai’s description of the rooms and holdings in 1786: 
“While the configured cabinet is more like a Renaissance studio . . . the succession of display cases 
does accord with the organization reported by Nicolai.” Since Nicolai did not mention any lo- 
cations in his list of holdings, the arrangement in 1981 was a purely text-based interpretation of 
the collection in the Berlin Palace, in which a narrative sequence was transferred to a physical one. 
Like the exhibition of 1930, the Prussia exhibition of 1981 adopted the approach of reconstruc- 
tion, but this time not according to the existing décor — the palace had been demolished in 1950 
— but rather on the basis of a textual foundation that described the collection when it was still ar- 
ranged encyclopaedically, but when the bulk of the naturalia had already been turned over to the 
Academy of Sciences іп 1735 [®Monkey Hand]. Of the 143 exhibits or exhibit groups, the nat- 
uralia — which were representative objects without Kunstkammer provenance — thus constituted 


the smallest group of holdings with only thirteen positions.” 


Nautilus objects were included in this exhibition both as naturalia and as artificialia. Within the 
naturalia vitrines, which were organized from top to bottom into zoology, botany, minerals, and 
conches, a nautilus shell was classified — along with other conches — according to the catalogue 
designation “Mussels and Snails” (fig. 4). Nicolai did not mention a nautilus in his description, 
but identified in summary “an abundant snail and mussel cabinet divided into special drawers ac- 
cording to genera and species. These include rare pieces.”’’ That a nautilus shell might have been 


among them was an interpretation of the curators. 


Parallel to the shells in their natural state, the nautilus cup with Neptune and a siren shaft was 
displayed together with other composites of nature and art, for instance a snail shell decorated by 
Bellekin,°® an ornate vessel of zebu horn,” and а coral branch artfully set in silver (fig. 5).9 
Through this complementary presentation as an unworked shell and as a cup, the nautilus sym- 
bolically stood not only for the juxtaposition of the domains of nature and art, but simultaneously 
for their fruitful symbiosis, embodying in its dual presence the encyclopaedic concept of the early 


modern Kunstkammer model. 


The Nautilus in Cabinets of Art and Curiosities after 2000 


The multi-layered and open semantics of the nautilus has been intensively appropriated in museum 
exhibitions of cabinets of art and curiosities since 2000.°' At the Kunstkammer in Schloss Frieden- 
stein, which opened in Gotha in 2009, the staging of the historical holdings is in part historicizing 
and in part modern, with particular emphasis on the material aspect. The exhibition itself consists 
of five rooms. One of these contains works of amber, ivory, and nautilus shell, which are displayed 
in hanging cabinets with blue frames and are arranged according to material. The nautilus shells, 
all of which are carved and engraved and some of which are also set — including one by Cornelis 
van Bellekin — have been arranged into a group and illuminated to accentuate their materiality 
and technical workmanship (fig. 6). As in the aforementioned exhibitions from the nineteenth 
century, the nautilus is treated here once again as a material category, whereby the focus is not the 


raw material, but the skilful processing of the shell. 


Between 2009 and 2010, the exhibition A Different Approach to the World: The Humboldt Forum 
in the Berlin Palace — A First Look at the Lab presented the guiding principles of the planned Hum- 


boldt Forum in the Altes Museum. In this exhibition, the Brandenburg-Prussian Kunstkammer 


4 | Vitrine with naturalia at the 
Prussia Exhibition in Berlin, photo 
by Margret Nissen, 1981. 


5 | Vitrine with artificialia and 
composite objects at the Prussia 
Exhibition in Berlin, including the 
nautilus cup with Neptune and a 
siren shaft, photo by Margret Nissen, 
1981. 


61 Оп cabinets of art and curiosities 
in current exhibition practice, see 
Wagner 2021a; Wagner 2021b. 

62 On the Kunstkammer at Schloss 
Friedenstein in Gotha, see Eberle 
2010; on the room with nautilus 
objects, see pp. 75-89. 
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6 | Engraved and carved nautilus 
cups and bowls in the Kunstkammer 
at Schloss Friedenstein in Gotha. 


63 See Bredekamp 20096, pp. 30-1. 
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was highlighted as the historical foundation and model in 
terms of its character as a laboratory and field of experimen- 
tation. Various objects from the former Kunstkammer were 
exhibited here, divided into the domains of naturalia, arti- 
ficialia, and scientifica, including the nautilus cup with 
Neptune and a siren shaft (fig. 7). Together with a stag’s 
antler grown into a tree, the engraving of a fox with two tails 
[MAntlers], a plate of ruin marble, and other objects, the nau- 
tilus cup was presented as a rarity and play of nature. Since 
the alcove in which the cup stood was completely lined with 
mirrors, it could be viewed from all sides and, figuratively 


speaking, from multiple perspectives in all its facets (fig. 1). 


While in the nineteenth century the nautilus cup — especially 


in the context of cabinets of art and curiosities — was chosen 


as the allegory for decorative arts, today, in contrast, the nautilus cup is staged in the context of a 
decorative arts museum as a representative of artificialia, that is, as one of the fundamental cate- 
gories of cabinets of art and curiosities. In the Kunstkammer at the Museum fiir Kunst und 
Gewerbe Hamburg, which opened in 2012, there are twenty-four vitrines embedded in a concave 
wall. In one of these vitrines, a nautilus cup is displayed together with a lidded ivory goblet de- 
picting a bacchanal and a silver anniversary goblet under the title Artificialia (fig. 8). The vitrines 
in this exhibition all focus on different themes and facets of curiosity cabinets, such as “The Desire 


to Collect”, “From the Sea’, and “Tortoise Shell”. 


| Naturalia 


The Kunstkammer at the Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna, which reopened in 2013 with twenty 


rooms staged in a modern style, is the largest exhibition of its kind.^ Numerous nautilus cups 
and bowls are exhibited here in various contexts. One of them is displayed in a room entitled Ex- 
otica. It is located in a vitrine containing composite objects of nature and art, including an ostrich 
egg cup and a sea coconut pitcher (fig. 9). Here the focus is on the origin of the raw material of 
the object, a non-European product of nature, as had been the case in the decorative arts exhibition 
of 1872. 


In contrast, the Kunstkammer at the Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum in Braunschweig (2016) em- 
phasizes the animal itself in its presentation of the nautilus. The exhibition here consists of a 
single room in which modern vitrines have been mounted on two walls, one representing the 
realm of naturalia and the other artificialia. The naturalia are divided into three vertical vitrine el- 
ements dedicated to the themes of mineralogy, zoology, and botany. In zoology, a nautilus shell 
with etched decorations is displayed together with a narwhal reliquary, a carved ostrich egg, and 
a stuffed parrot. In addition to naturalia in their natural state, there are also composite objects as 


well as artificialia imitating nature, such as a sauce boat in the form of a water spider’s shell (fig. 


8 | View of the Kunstkammer in 
the Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg. 


<7 | Berlin exhibition A Different 
Approach to the World, 2009-10, with 
the nautilus cup with Neptune and a 
siren shaft among the naturalia. 


64 On the Kunstkammer in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum Vienna, see 
Kirchweger 2012; on the exhibition 
concept, see Haag 2013, pp. 14-19. 

65 On the history of the museum, see 
250 Jahre Museum 2004. 
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9 | Nautilus cup in the exotica 
room of the Kunstkammer in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna. 
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10). The element connecting all of the objects here is the relation to the animal world, whether 
at the level of raw material or motif. In this way, objects of art and objects of nature can be pre- 


sented side by side on equal footing. 


The Kunstkammer of the dukes of Wiirttemberg, which reopened in the Landesmuseum Wiirt- 
temberg in Stuttgart in 2016 and is staged in a modern way,” also includes nautilus objects, which 


10 | Vitrine for zoology in the Kunst- 
kammer room in the Herzog Anton 
Ulrich Museum, Braunschweig. 


seem to have become as obligatory for this type of exhibition as narwhal tusks [® Canon and 


Transformation]. The special feature of the staging in Stuttgart lies in the detachment from his- 
torical and scientific divisions in the conception of the Kunstkammer exhibition, something that 
had already partially occurred in Hamburg. In Stuttgart, the Kunstkammer consists of three rooms, 
in which numerous nautilus cups are exhibited according to thematic aspects, for instance “Col- 


66 See Kunstkammer der Herzöge von 
lecting Wonders” and “Pomp and Splendour” (fig. 11). A large number of splendid vessels made Wiirttemberg 2019. 
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11 | Vitrine with nautilus objects in 
the second room of the Kunst- 
kammer іп the Landesmuseum 
Württemberg, Stuttgart, detail 
from the virtual tour. 
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from gold, gems, and also conches are displayed in vitrine with the latter title. The emphasis here 
is especially on the objects’ material and prestigious dimension, the apex of which is attained in 
the refined form of the natural product. Thus, we come full circle to around 1600, when the nau- 


tilus cup had its first heyday in the context of cabinets of art and curiosities. 


From the seventeenth to the twenty-first century, the nautilus cup has undergone a transformation 
in meaning that has drawn upon its complexity and multi-layered semantics and has thereby re- 
mained an object of interest to various disciplines. At times its shell stood in the foreground as an 
exotic rarity, at other times its framing as a precious object, and at still other times its artistic treat- 
ment as a medium for images. While these aspects declined in relevance into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there were attempts in the twentieth century to gain a synoptic perspective on objects of this 
genre. The nautilus cup is now no longer merely a representative of decorative arts, but rather has 


become the symbol of the Kunstkammer itself. 


‘Translated by Tom Lampert 


66 Vgl. Kunstkammer der Herzöge 
von Württemberg 2017 
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Figs. 1, 8-11, 13: Kupferstich-Kabinett, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden, 
photo: Herbert Boswank 
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11450<a>: R 
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fol. 85r 

Fig. 2: Geyer 2010, vol.1, no. 82 
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Rep. 36 Hof- und Güterverwaltung, No. 2710, p. 25 
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(MfN) 
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52916, photo: Carola Radke (MfN) 
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photo: Carola Radke (MfN) 

Fig. 6: Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, Brunswick, photo: Kathrin Ulrich 
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Fig. 2: Public domain, via Wikimedia Commons; https://commons.wikimedia. 
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Fig. 1: Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Skulpturensammlung und Museum für 
Byzantinische Kunst, photo: Jürg P. Anders 

Fig. 2: Staatliche Museen zu Berlin and Wolfgang Gülcker, 
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Petra Reichelt 
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steine, photo: Carola Radke (MfN) 
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accessed 2 Feb. 2022 
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The Berlin Kunstkammer as such never existed. In the course of its long history, 
the electoral and then royal institution underwent continuous change. In deal- 
ing with the collection, the protagonists constantly reinvented the Branden- 
burg-Prussian Kunstkammer. This book takes an innovative approach to the 
multiple meanings of the history of the collection by examining the biographies 
of its objects. Like prisms, these holdings refract the history of the Kunstkammer 
from its beginnings around 1600 to the present day, showing the kaleidoscopic 
meanings attributed to artefacts and natural objects. The texts, written by 
authors from a variety of disciplines, trace the early history of Berlin's modern 
museum landscape and the differing paths that brought objects into the 
collections. The contributions present the results of a joint research project by 
the Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin, the Museum für Naturkunde Berlin, and 
the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 
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